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KECENT v&lt* 3mvr witnc^nl n grertf growth of i ejI *-n a 'T among 11 11 - jigojtle of r ]hi- coimlry 
in the more distant races uf mankinds (.'mil Mai y ym nlnthm* sn it It ihu rest yf the 
vifi rlil seemed m ncinott 
nod utviiiMjifnl flint colonial 
exjfcmtfion \wlh ;i fact for 
which statesmen were nl- 
isiost aj k j|ugw i i\ {!| i r vit rws 
of farejgu fiol it ies rural y 
extended Ljeynnd tin- l.ott- 
t merit uf Kuro^ and we 
were content for the mMl 
]jiu 1 tlmt they should lie 
i linsc E< -i l t wi t by i\i v r i! i v i * r \ \ T 
by the everts in Downing 
Street. The attention of 
tin* nation was timiniv 
directed b> internal iiSoins 
I oca3 g* iy < n 11 sa v n t T f n \ a i ii i r j p 
mid tFu-> electorate. A great 
change lia* now taken |il4iee* 

The I'L'e of new, tnjii the 

decline of old, powers; the 
dress of ctnntuerehil ruin- 
| jet him [ I li e ext niutu S i ijj \ry 
expulsionoftm*uhn Britain, 
uiid the M i-ia-fjritis M in¬ 
flicted ujscjtt soijh* ppf it," lotjif 
litnbH liy Lbntini'iital rival?; 
the improved ftidlitic# for 
tfavel; tkr luniks of ri-rtam 
[xijnilat 1 writer?; it ad* above 
nil the growth of the Lin* 

«□&> fAi JVufij/iij Afn *\iiUry. Ulir!, S.itliL 

l>ertal sjiirit culled forth by a. *wa*i wimo* 
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the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the EuipiTejia-ijuoiou-—have awakened Enu; lithium 
and Englidi women to the fact tlant their ielomThome is hut n small piwt> of itm world, 
or even of tin* Brihsli Empire, Wo hav- In- gun la realhe that the most promising fields 
uf enterprise for our erer-iiiore^ing column mt y, I ho most ptoiiiahle market b for mir wan s. 
Timv Kune tby l>e found in places which aiv now the darkest comers of the curth; and 
that tike 1 1 ah-clothed mmgto, ju*t emerging from the brute rinaiitinu. is n buamn being 
twjMihlo of being educated, in tin* near future* into a customer for British inuk mid a 
ctmirchiitiir tu the worlds Wealth. The rouEiduiiire t>r the British merchant, nutted in 
u |i^rii-rj of prolonged pence* has l>e?ii rudely thakeii by the suttressful rivalrv of other 

untiling which attach ttomv im- 
p>rrontt j to ronniarreiiil educa¬ 
tion. It in now jM/reeived that, 
if we are to maintain a great 
hiLj^riid Policy and a Inuring 
supremacy in it must, he 

through a her t er unjderutmniing 
of the need'- and drimctorb-Ei^ 
of the various people* with 
whom wtvue brought in Contact, 
It h of the highest im- 
jwutanec that tlit? British public, 
and especially t base who are 
resjMjnisfhle lor moulding its 
opinions and directing it> affair*, 
should jmissc^ the widest possible 
know lei Ige of the jn-ophtt and 
races in chided in tf> grent imd 
war] 11 wide empire. Hid mis fakes 
have resulted from our ignorance. 
mistakcA fur which «e have 
SttHfim 1 SfVe rely. Kve iv thin g 

should tie thme to ja>pulariNii' 
t \ Le fi * a lv h if Ethlii ilugy ; 3 ml s 
unfotf Lmaii tv. we are in this 
n&l'nwt as yet far Miiud some 
other milieus. 

A work like the premit 
is. Eh en >fi rn s i lrgi- 1 1 1 Jy ml 1 1 *d fi >r 
at the present moment. What 
i* inquired i* not a scientific 
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treatise on Et hiintogy — a Mi-Leiict' us yet in 
its infancy nnd presenting many problem* 
that mil mly be MdveU by ]mg ami patient 
accuuj illation of fsn-tri—but ei tUorang^Jy 
pipnbir VwHik. pit-ifliitiiig informal ion iu u 
wnrie© and vendable form* Th<? snhjiTfc 
ro vstsi- that it Illl- been found Tii'ce^aitry 

TO exclude very much matter which* I How¬ 
ever interesting to the ntndent, did tint 
n.|ij.M*rtr to lielji Use oml in view, Haute 
tli© text whld> ftc-eomjvmi^ (lie large rerie* 
of till emulous here javseuted ilmN chiefly 
witli the physical lent lire* of the nu-^s nf 
mankind.. 1 hi-ir clothing. oruaitirutj, food* 
dwellings wen pin*, hubit-s* him! ciiHlnms 
espemik I hose muiicetiHf with birt it* 
marriage* find d oath; their modes of 
thought mid Tiieiitrd eltimicf cristies; lint 
omitting e]JL-I r game-, sputs, mu! pm-niine-, 

A few statistics ^if population, rum and 
religion liiive been added fur the iflie nf 
completeness* 

Jt is not possible to enumerate here 

I he many valuable japera in ginigiaphirnl jo id oth-rr jonruilri H nhieh the writers are 

largely indebted. m>r to the many important boots nf Iruvct by which our know InIge bus 
l-seen su vj^ih" iiKtws] of late yearn llw> works of lieutenant IVrtty* hr. Svfii Ih'dttt* 
hr g Iir* K gi,iry F Sir flurry Jnlrcidmii* StEtnley ( Niiiisen. ’ll PWiighitthiiHiU ami nlki-i>. have Lkt-n *A 
the greatest service to oilinotogisttf. and tin- wrltmr* have fril ly drawn ujton the Intent amt 
fullest sources of infon nation. 

With a view to sftnplirity. and the avnidnme of (hi- ililfieiilT problem* nf run- relation¬ 
ship. the various pimples described are treutel from a g^mphind stjuidj^Etif* To A largo 
extent the geogmphirfil aimugeinem iigivei with the purely ethtiogm[ib:iertl ukssilkaHnn* 
Xenrly all raves, however, are nmed* iltam firing pure tyi^ anywhere, All the iiigenfou* 
eheiims of clii'sitiiiiti■ ui as yet put forward by ethnologic* are pro visional and teui|.niar> ; 

but it is iuoti utetii to retain the not of sturb familiar term* n> luiira-inn, Mangolmu, 

Po|yne_dsill F Negro. Negrito, eeUlI J^n] aisila. 

In tIn- ilhutmlion of (his subject an entirety new departure 1 m to*m taken, and tin* 
author and publishers claim to have produced ;i work which is unit pie, Picture*, or wood- 
ongravings, may sometime* Ik? juvltier. Inn I hey mu m-wr Ink absolutely trustworthy tm the 
product* of thf iiuneni, which show ns (lie unlives of other climes as they live in llreir 
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nut itru! *i|itoundings, rludr driw (nr want nf itj, rhoir w 1*4 mi is, dwelling*. ami tin* laltm-ti larks 
on their 'bodies nr I tin fktali-R'oimdj anti f&nir* of which AuHnitkn*—and sumo negroc*f-- *eetn 
$a proud, Smrli a fleet ion of photograph* from life—carefully selected m ns to avoid linlf- 
msles. or very mixed types? n* far ns it is jm-Hble -can never lw entirely superseded. oven 
when artists nf tin- ■■arikriu discover their philosophers stout?— photography m colour. Many 
standard works on Ethnology am- dDEigurcd by engraving* which are fir from accurate, and in 
some cases nro norliIiLt;- less Hum |mfudfcr* of the people they profess tr> portray. Fven when 
rv woodcut is prepared dingily " + from at photograph” it vniiiwit always lie Im-ted. However 
excellent the photoglyph mny be, l bo engraver often entirely fails t.o interpret it, He has 
not *t lulii^l anatomy. or the different type* of human physiognomy. and to him there is very 
firtir difference between ;i PcdynejtiLUi or n Papuan and mi African negro. If the illustration* 
in nu admirable mid scientific 11 work as Ifatxer* -JJktory uf Mankind 11 aomjiiiraea fail to 
i-eiivev a true idea of the type, some other*, wet) known to the public, are far worse. The 
photograph* hspo reproduced have Iwii selected hum ti large collection gull lend together 
whh much Labour bv the author [min pmfedonid ami amateur pi 1 olograph era at koine aid 

abroad, Full iicktmtvlHlgment of his obligations to many friend* in connection with this work 

cannot Ik? made here. In order to get ns runny good photographs as pr^iblo, he bus visited 
the ethnographical colMiou* nf Puri-s Leyden, Hamburg, Dresden, mid I^ipzig, Itcrfihn Oxford 
and Cambridge. The ethnologic of the^u universities have rendered much valuable asfiietaucc. 

The 11I1 l 11 adopted is to deal fed with Polynesia and Australia passing on to the Iwi 
indies and Malay Peninsula, Tin* affords n convenient bridge to the Continent of Asia, 
each country lading t Leal l with in turn. F l he rare* of Africa will nest be described ; I Iren K'fl 

piss on to Europe, mid finally to North and South America. 

II11 writer has. in previous works, expressed hie acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution, 
uud he can s=ee no sufficient reason for if?fu*ing to Itelieve Unit Man has ascended from some 
humbler tyi*u; more than this ho raimut say, because scientific problems would be nut 
hjF place ill Hm preselll work. 

In conclusion, the writer Is? greatly iiideHed to hi* friend* Dr. . 1 . VT. tiregory and 
Mr, Lvdckke* f.*r (lie very kind way in which they have a&istcd him Lo carry out hi* task. 
Dr, Gregory, wbooo wide knowledge of the subject is derived lwt. 1 i from his own travels and 
Tram hi* extensive study oF the subject, \m wiitten the six chapter* dealing with the African 
i‘;irr-s whilst Mi\ Lvdckker, who is m well known by Ins writings and researches uu KuUtrul 
llistoiy. PalleoiLtoLogy, find Anlhm|>ology f lias kindly wmtrihviteri the chapter* deaUug with the 
mee* of Kortll, Central and South America, 
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CUAPTE 11 I. 
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Fl.n ISLANDS. 

^^Jrk ftb l tafl r ? f ^ n -1 ^ r ° Ui ‘ ' ,f n,DTe t * ian two hatred islands in (he South I'«i6e—«re 
properly classified as ihmuans: but since tl» v c.r.., .. ., „ r , , (amno-^sre 

■ W MV, „,ia„ S . i, i, in.» j“r 1»\I IT r “ ‘"""l "* ‘fl.. «»rt 

H 1 ^°° The people are dark-coloured, frilly-haired ml mid wn.2T 

,lt T“ 1Br u <***<& *» me. Some of tk-rn .W, tJ>ul T*x L Vhr 

p lesion van.* from durk brown to tin* chocolate colour t>f tin- .. t Their iw,„ 

mom «g„Jr,r than those of the latter They t J 1 ri,(ir ] ta <»» 

|ott«Ty, both of which arts are foreign t e the t'rue PutyLsinn ' ^ 

^J'T. "T ° f ^ “ « r< '' 1[ dwl » r lime button to drying their hnir W|v 

Tll 'V. | ,f k l" irflr r Pr * wll ° u l ' ei1 hiin *vcry day, rometinfe* for sew ml fo,™ 

Hit nmtler will gather from our ill nitrations some idea of the effect produced n,> ) in ; r s' 

mil nralty strong and somewhat win, and thereto.aide of re■ i, »«*,21 L 

**•«• of more that. inches from tto bend. It, fri'^lv nature d ^ t 2f 5 ? 

ci ’ ci " ,ir ia "" :i ■'■»>.«»«.»c»u 

i. n ’ "''' ’"“T"' V T™ W .. Vi,i,.g ..MW,* ‘ ' 
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protects hh enormous mop of bair by h kind or tutbarj, made of wry delicate bork^okitb 
(moff£} p nearly m thin as gauze. This hark-doth i= also used for dress, being wrapped round 
the Iwdy so as to form a tain-cloth, mid to fall behind in ai kind of sash rind in front like 
nn a] iron. The women wear a broad Lind of beaut ifutly variegated braid work* also made or 
bark-fibre. This garment, known as the is fastened round the waist with a fringe 

hanging from the lower edge at hast three itidier Young girls wear very narrow fringe, 
and at I In* [inn- of marriage this, is increased in depth until it reaches half-way down to 
the knees + and it entirely stimmml* the body* «*u becoming a mother* the woman wears an 
apron reaching down to the knees, or rather lower* Formerly paint wa* largely used for 
decorating the [jetton, the favourite colours being I thick, white, and red. Some of she dandies 
favoured very piquant devises. They are all fund of wearing flowers, weaving them into 
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string*. and passing them tike belts over the shoulder and under the unit; also ns chaplets 

for rlie head. Tattooing was until recently pnietised p hut almost exclusively by the women, 

whose fringe, or apron,, hid tnori of it, except when the lingers or the corners of rhe mouth 
wove tattooed. In the matter of ornaments the Fijians ore not very lavish* and do not load 
themselves as scuno of the Papuan tribes do* The frontispiece Miow* a man wearing a 

necklet of the curved teeth of the cactmloft or sperm whale, more or less cut into a square 

vital** the base, find probably derived from young whaler. In other Gfl&ea, however, Lata 
of tortoise-shell, dog*" teeth, or the jaws of tin- bat are used. A large h reus Romanic nL of 
pearl-rind! is sum crimes worn. The efrr-oqmiiMSiils are often of grrat size, so tbm it is neewrary 
in bt retell the lube of l he ear round the ornament, as in the ease of the Solomon Is landers* 
The ornament itself may l>e n white cowry, n cylinder, disk, or large ring—some of the 
ling* luring nl much as loti niche- in diameliT, The nathw often used to imirk their bodies 
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Willi SCOTS, 3H tilt 1 AustnihJlftS do 
io this day* FragEr-ring% armlets, 
and anklets are ^f i] 1 worn, but tin? 
old tmiive customs is dresa nro 
ni]lit!ly dying out 

The I'TjintiS have sm abundant 
supply of food. From rbi- they 
obtain plenty of fbh, turtles (of 
which they ure very hunl , crah* F 
and fthell-ibh* The ^eal produces 
yams, toinatoOH, htuniiniv, coctmtiuts. 
mid bread-fruit iii couddcrable 
i jnant i ly. An int oxi cat i ng d ri nk 
i- produced From the root of n tret* 
of the pepper tribe mttfiyu- 

ticum). They arc very fond of 
floating and giving entertainments 
on a large scale, and on these 
occasions their manners are ex¬ 
tremely polite, and the utmost 
good-feeli ng \ we vails. E v* 1 ry t hi 11 g 
is done according to n stria cede 
of etiquette; indeed, I here b iui 
pntt of the world where etiquette 
1- carried to a greater extent, or 
where it is more intimately Inter¬ 
woven with every action of ordinary 
life. 

11 tore are various modes of 
salutation, which differ according to 
circumstances. When two people of equal rank meet early in the day, the correct pUnwe 
is “Awoke!" or “You are awake 1 M Whercoa in the evening they will say, “Sleep! 1 * or 
^tio e o sleep l”' When the master of a bouse receives a visitor from a distance* he daps hta 
hands three or four times, exclaiming, “Come with pence From your honied hi offering a 
present they modestly remark. '"I have nothing to offer you but this gift as an expression 

of my love for your children/ 4 Every kind of present must he offered in some set form 

of words, varying according to the nature of the gift. 

Although tbe Fijians may be said to be in many respects a civilised people* yet within 
recent times they displayed a most reckless disregard of tbe sanctity of human iife + and 
cnnuihnh>m was practised on a very large scale. Almost incredible cruelties took place in 
connection with their cannibal Feasts, and even natives who professed to he converted 

to Christianity were liable at times to break out and revert to the old customs* King 
Thnkomhau. for example* become nominally si Christian; but on visiting in his war-canoe 
u district under his rule, ha was invjteri to walk through a double row of Jiving victim* 
—men, women, and children iff all age*-—-uq vended by their feci, mad placed there **> 
Lbrit he might chouse those which wi re rnott tu hb fancy. The kiug T not willistanding 
hifl recent profe^son of Christianity, fell in with ibe load custom**, and condescended to 
acecpt this horrible offering, touching with Lis club those ntifortuntile wretches whom 
be thus marked out for slaughter. Cannibalism was so ingrained in their nature that 

sotue individuals proudly boasted tpf the number of human l todies they had consumed, 
and out- chief, who had “beaten the record/ 1 as we should say, was Is eld in great respect, 
and received the nickname of the ** TtarU^pond^ thus coin j wiring hi in with a pond in which 
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many turtles nri - kppt. I his man adopted ti curious w&v of kM:]iii)g tii$ rword. Kverv 
rime lie conanmed a bum on body he set up n stone, ami it i? snid that when he died 
his counted no fewer titan IRKJ -tones. Human fleib was confide ted the greatest luxury, 
Sind friends and relative* were ocmi-i anally aacttfUjetL At great. feasts sometime^ nmtiv 
ns twenty human bodies were cooked, Staves were kept for the purpose; but when a 

ehit-r demanded "long pig" nobody was afe, Waits*- his altejidnnts would rush out and 
kill the tir^l jtcrsoii they happened to meet. The women were very seldom permitted in 
partake of human flesh. 

The reader i> probably wmv that tJie practice of ctmsilmlism, i& not based simply on the 
nppetiti- for human iteih, and that tin- idea underlying this revolting custom, in id I parts of 
the world in which it lias been practised, is that when it limit eat- another mail hi? assimilates 
t lie i ietjm s (jualities. it may bit physical strength, courage. cleverness, or cunning. Hence it 
was considered highly desirable to catch a bmve enemy and to eat hitn, in order to partake 
of his- turnery* 

It is not surprising to Iu-aim thin years ftgu human sacrifice* were very freijurriit, 

mid often on a large scale- Every mjiortant event wna attended by oue or more 
sacrifices \\ Eien a chief buik a wiuHsiHiflCt unnil>crs of iilavi?s and others were sacrificed 
la order to bring “good Iuek. w A big cfttioe &#! ragtag to n t-hief was drugged along 

to the sea over the bodies of a number of men lying dete by side to net ns rollers, I if 

eotirse they wore killed by the wdglit of the canoe; and afterwards their bodies were 
baked and eaten. Ltke Koktij in Mr. Gilbert^ delightful Japanese opera, some chief?’ 
kvyi “a little H^t secretly of people u> whom they were not paniculariy attached; and 
when the occasion demanded “long pig*" some of these black-list men tvere sacrificed 
\v it hoi it. any irnru i ij g- 

Tlie Fijians* like many other primitive people, have tso fear of death. In heathen times, 
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when m man became feeble from old ugi\ 
or any other cause. he asked |iis sons 
to strangle biro* InrlmL this act was 
considered a filial duty. To he strangled 
by one's children, or to be burk'd alive 
by them, \va~ considered n highly honour¬ 
able way of dying. The people being 
of a really affectionate nature were tin- 
willing to "ce their parents dragging 
out it ufifde!?3 existence; death wn* con¬ 
sidered preferable to infiimitv + p for these 
people firmly believed that their condition 
after death in the spirit world would be 
entirely dependent mt their ^tara at 
death, Therefore, however strange and 
cruel such a practice rimy np|Kmr when 
judged by our own standards, it may be 
considered as simply the logical con- 
sequence of firmly rooted ideas. In 
judging of the manner* and customs of 
alien races, it is only fair to make great 
allowance* for their idlosyiienvies* and to 
remember always that their smtjLl|K>aiit 
is general!v very different from our*. 

In old days, when a chief died, 

injuiy of hi* «bvM and favourite wive-* wore strangled, in enter that tboy might still coni lime 
t o attend him in I la- nest life. Olio might have sujqiofied that tin* women would have 
objected to this practice; but *> far from tlint being the cow, tbev died quite willingly, in 
rite belief licit they were securing for tbmiisehe* a happy and hououmble life in Ike next 
world, Custom demanded tlint they should not survive their husbands. ami any woman 
refusing to die won Id onlv have found herself condemned to a miserable life of neglect 
and in 'uIt. Such practices* were common in Kritnui in prehistoric times, ns is proved by 
tbe resenrekwi of arehseologists who have explored Uritlsk harrow,; and the reader t< probably 
nwnre tint the nm ideas prevailed not long ago in imfitt, when *««« «w **•**“*■ and 
women offered themselves willingly, often lighting the funeral pyre with their own barnlH. 
Again, in China, women frequently preferred dentil to widow howl, 
v A tuisriomirv wrt* once invited by a young man of Fiji »tleod the fnm nil of km 

mother, ami great m* his surprise on joining the funeral procession t,. w the ohl lady taking 
part in it. amt direr fully walking to her grave. It is related in “ Hrskmes Journal (hat a 
certain voting man, on liecoming very thin and weak from illness, expressed a desire to be 
buried, Wauhi lie was afraid tire girls would kdgli M Utt and call bun u skeleton. Accord¬ 
ingly |,i s fnliter buried him alive; bar wtira riia vuung man requested to I* tirst strangled, 
he w scolded ami told to lx- quiet, and be buried like other people, and give no more 


F%*t* fcy JllllfUt Wiirf^i] f*«i^tT!nlp jr#-' 

thk isisi* nr tup TcitfuA ian4So=.. 


T|h' Fijian women are simply the domestic slaves of their husbands, and they tfor.u a 
great deal of bard labour. The daughter of a chief i* usually betroth. *1 early in bfc. Should 
Sbt intended liusKrad refuse to carry out the contract, it is considered a great insult. and 


Should Lb(J young umii 
|i|ftL-j- F and the child is 


becomes the cause of a prions i L LmirreL wmetknc* leading ta Mows. 

die before the girl is grown up, then Id* brother hike* bi* . .. 

bet rat lied U« him. If a young man wi*h« to marry a wrtwa g«rL he mint oUalq ter fette* 
iH>rmission This having been granted, be make* her a small present. Hiortly afierwunb lie 
sends le , her house some food prepared hv himself; this a the ceremony known as - Warming. 
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For four days the giil enjoys 
ei brief holiday, titling at 
home arrayed in tier Tbfint t 
find painted wills, turmeric 
and oil ; ?be y then taken 
to the sen by some married 
Women, and all set to work 
to catch fish, As soon si- 
the cooking of what they 
bnvc caught is fizii?lied T the 
young man i* sent for, and 
the betrothed couple par- 
take of a meal together. 
Some little interval follow.', 
during which the future 
husband is busily occupied 
in building the new home. 
On She completion of l Fie 
house a great feast takes 
place. On the bride's de¬ 
parture from home her 
friends and relatives make 
a great fuss,, all showing 
the i r a ffecl ion by k i as in g 
her. 

The Fijians arc by 
nature very superstitious. A 
Frenchman who visited them 
some years ago relates that the natives of a certain island in the group evinced great 
emotion the first time that they saw n European smoking a cigar. Great wo* the 

excitement, and people were hastily summoned by their chiefs to come and see tlib 

extraordinary spectacle. To them the white man with Ljs cigar ww a god, burning internally■! 
There was no room for doubt, because smoke came out of Ms mouth! 

The people have of late years abandoned all their okl barbaric custom ^ This great 
change i> entirely due to miMormry enterprise, A> far back as the year IMS the Wesleyan? 
established a inisaimi in the archipelago, and probably there sire few [daces ih the Pacific 
Ocean where missionary effort has been more successful, or it? fruit? more visible. Native 
teachers and minklt-is nre trained for the work, in J&91 there were as iminv ns 914 
Wesleyan tfhajie]?, with a large number of native teacher?, and about i(H},tKJO followers. 

The Homan Catholic* also have a numerous following, and twenty European Sister* are 
engaged In teaching the girls* Ilia children nearly all attend Fchoo!. The Church of 

England has two churches, one in Suva uud one in Levuku. The island* have been under 
British rule since lb74 + and the state of tilings at the present day offer? a marvellous contrast 
to the pictures drawn by the earlier travellers. 


OaOU? O? TONGA SEES OS FtO.YIED UilS. M CBATJX30EE/ 1 

Tr-d-cn dMTi ikr MnU,fa Krj:*. rCf^m fl/ 1 tvtihkid EvftA LLnpi if &,n, 

tfwrmvrt C^gi^JUi 


I J i >LYNESlANS- 


PnocEEmxo eastwards from Fiji, we pas* over the kmndary-lme that sejuimtc? the dark 
friKKly-bfiired Papuan* from the firowri Polyin j -iutiH + who inhabit most of the Pacific island?. 
The PuSvui rian* ate certainly of ei distinct nice \ but for ab that l ire term Polynesian implies 
a purely arhil mry division, lint found rd upon geographical or racial distinction?. Polynesia 
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itsclfis not a distinct tin it* TIlc people- who inhabit XVw Zealand belong to tlie flame nice. 
Although Lhe Pulviwaians tire nil of one dock, mul -peak diuleot.fi of it common language, vet 
thev are far from bring mimtajL However, the term U in genera] use, and fa* been 

round to be more or less, convetiie.jiL file Polynesian^ according ty universe] testjmony, lire 

one of i lie very tliiest ntces in the whole world* In their Lfihitfi thejr are derm mil tidy* 
whh a feenn of order and neatness never found among Imrbaroui peoples, The reader will 
|ierteive p OH examining oof ilfatratwxift Hint the type of face -hows a marked approach tu 
that of l Lie European. The hair, always an important feature in determining race, h dark 
brown or bt*Gk f smooth and rmJv B and quite unlike the frizzly hair of the Papuan, or the 
perfectly *1 might black hair of the Malay. As a rub- the Polynesians have not much iKtini. 
In stature they are fully equal to Europeans, Unlike the Mukty, tfatr disposition h cheerful! 
and they arc fond of dancing, riiigitig T mid all hinds of amusements 

One of their games resemble, draught ft, fat is not so simple. Perhaps it is the same 
game a* that which, iu we see From the frescoes on temple and tomb, waa played ages ago 
{> y Egyptian Pbanioha and their wives. The hoard has 2S8 squares, divided into rows of 
fourteen. Another game is to hide a stone in n piece of doth and try to find it by 

lutring with n *tick ; hen- hotting is the chief excitement. Cricket km been Introduced by 

iLngtisIjmcti. and the hie Hebert Louis Stevenson said that in Samoa, where he lived, 
cricket matches used to be played by whole villages, acme hundreds on a aide so that n 
game sometimes lasted for weeks! At length the waste of lime and coat of entertaining the 
visitors reached such a pitch that the chiefs interfered. Ball games are very popular. In 

Uk 1 Hawaiian gnaw called u wlieel- 

sliaped stMif (jnn !k't ) is thrown as fur 
as possible; mitl jilnvers ki r e been known 
to {-take- all their projierty, their wives 
and children, their arm- and h-g-kones 
(after death), and at last even their own 
persons, on one throw. Buy* and girls 
get up races among themselves—not 
separately, fur the girls earn run iii well 
as the boys. In Tahiti and in Hawaii 
Mirf-j.njturning is a favourite pa-time. 

( liildreu have toy-boats New Zciihndcis 
me very fond of Hying kite*. Games 
with the lingers also are common. 

POLYS ESI AN K KUG ION. 

*' Atti.wiSii,” uni versa! animation, or tin- 
endowing of nil things with n soul, is 
tho foundation of all Polynesian religion. 
Uul we inu.-i guard against mishit ir- 
] we ting the words “spirit "and “soul.” 
il- the terms are used here, “you!*' 
generally means “life,'’ a sense also 
found in the Hebrew Psaitus, In Tahiti, 
the term for “spirit" extends to the 
squeaking of mts, or t he talk of children 
iu tlieir sleep! Everything has its soul, 
i-htt* by Us. j. /. Ujirr, «. rvtwr. AmMfet. lie it a tin's*, » atom*, an Implement, or 

a OIIIL or Til* toirtu tsmn*. mi animal. Thus arose the primitive 
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E'jiulliekm of Oceania. Afua indicated 

tho spiritual in it=t widest, seiift*. Tbd 

ward m ay be u^eil more gen erica! h\ ns 

Man# is user] by ^u]union bbinder*. In 

this lower sense sr is a power or influence 

ex I-resting itself in any kind of force or 

Superiority which a man may possess 

It can be transferred to anything, Spirit* 

possess ihh coveted influence whether 

they be the ^ouls of dead people or of 
*■ r . 

some brings of a higher grade. Tutelary 
Spirits (or deities) have mi fmp*rtanL 
pbee; their inBpiration is desired because 
they nre supposed to have 1 learnt much 
front the gods of tin- upper regions 
Should tbey not come willingly to 
Tamili assistance,. they initsL !*■ con¬ 
strained by prayers, sacrifice*, and 
incantations. But Ajtimi&rti often de¬ 
generates into pure beast-worship. Thiw 
in the ^lorllwik Islands the bastard 
mackerel & minx is reverenced ns rhe 
god of war. 

The muU of old departed chief* 

If ike rank ns gods, to be invoked bj 
prayer and -acrifltc. As living men on 
faith lire divided lido different grades, 
a* lire spirits A chiefs spirit at once 
lake* a higher place than that of an 
ordinary person. Sonic fay chief* ifo to 
the star*, while other* wait about on 

rlif* earth. Thun wo see how gods originaltj, Jh'roic [in'll are deified. The chief god of the 
Iiilbert Blander* was formerly a chief; mm he is* Uni, living above tb« clouds. The 
hgemls that relate to the origin or tin- gi*b show that they wore once men. mui that 
nil religion originated by a slow evolution from I he worship of ghost#. T his is l he view 
generally held by anthropologists, but it ha- bet'll ably controverted by Mr, Andrew Lmg 
ill his recent work on ‘'The Making* of lldigioii," Home spirits never were human, and so 
take nt once a Higher rank. With spiritual Iwitiga aUrtintling everywhere, every iWJJMtfc of 
nature meets with a ready explanation, and thus thousands of natur&gods who are merely 
localised spirits come Into existence. A score or so of them rule- the "Hi i others employ 
great blue sharks to execute vengeance. In certain place* sharks are fed on fUt and pigs, 
Iintil they get into the habit of approaching the shore at pertain times; and then the deluded 
nmivt'i maintain that the fish »mc at a priest's bidding, Hire, a famous snvgod, was 
originally a bald and ingenious native of Uidatea, Society tslrnids, and until Christianity 
ivpWed jjagamsm lit* skull was on vji>w\ 

In she Gilbert T droid* orifice* an? offvted xm oun stone in a -.tone circle. Upright 
Slones are worshipped a* in India. The megaUthic monuments of Europe date from n distant 
lime, when our an vest on were no further advanced in culture. fHee “Prehistoric Man 

and Beast.”) , . . , 

111 some part* of Polynesia the priest adds to hi* oilier duties that of I he healer, or 

"medicine man." But in the most populous districts, as in New Zealand, n separate c!t*s of 
priests is created fur this business, which is chiefly I used on pure sorcery. One of the chief 


h .Vr. / A Ibtrr ST- /<»Wf OJ.V* GwlrMs*. 
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dmies of file h™lcr i* to obtain information about Hie prtienfs illnew from some gorL Ho 
puts finest ions to tlie .Imiv, mid i* Mippofled to mrelvp answers, 

I( is periinps Mv uec^snr to explnm Unit all over the world with primitive l*opl* 
death, sickness, trad di^at* w* btlitwl io U- tlie work of evil spirits, or of bnnwm l*mg* 
who lave efts! ft spell by ana* magiwl art. So the priest endeavour# to discover the criminal, 
mid " ordeals t * *te lu-UL In Hawaii the- suspected person musl hold Jus bund# cw water, 
mtd if tlie water trembles in the vessel while the priest looks at him In# guilt is supposed 

be moved „ t , . .. t , 

Having thus indicated 

the geoernJ chtirueteri^ie^ of 

the I'cjlyiietdnu, we will pre- 

c&ed to visit tome of the 

inlands in which he h to be 

Found, beginning with the 


TONGA OK FilIKNDLT 
ISLANDS, 


tiNtr, \ SAW CLIN mitm witil nmn-mt is* amj K£tiUACE op 
CACHALOT tTOTJi; 


Lojm George Campaeu. says 

in his description of the 
voyage of H.M.S, Challenger: 
41 There are uo people in fhe 
world who strike one at first 
fo much os i l ie sc Friendly 
blunders (or people oi 
Tonga) > Their clear, light t 
cO] f] nw^l srow n coinur*< 1 r 

yellow and curly hair, good- 
humoured, hniHlaoEflfc feces, 

I heir ion/ ament 1*1 e, form n 
novel and splendid picture 
of the twtolO j itnd :i> 

fur ns physique and appear¬ 
ance go, they give one 
certainly the impression inf 
being a Hiqu'riur race io 
ours." Captain Erskme* 
speaking of l lie sium- jienple, 
gaiyn: H The men were a re- 
iimrkuhly fine-lookiug tf-l of 

people, and among them 

were several tix feel highj 
mul of herculean pfopurtinns. 
lhie *louf Fellow attracted 
intention ns soon ns he 
crowed tho gangw ay mid I 
found that hU win measured 
above the elbow 154 inches, 
whilst that of one of our 

forecft>tle men, probably Hu¬ 
rt on tv.-t mail in tho ship. 
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was hot 1-1 inches. , - . 

The manly beauty of 
the young men ia- ve ry 
remarkable | one in par¬ 
ticular, who hud docked 
his hair with ike flowers 
of the scarlet hibiscus, 
might have $afc for 
Anti 110ns. Their foaturefl 
are often beautiful, 
although the now 32 
somewhat Barter than 
with m w r hut this T l 
believe, is done by the 
mothers in the childrcuV 
early youth as «u im¬ 
provement to their Eip- 
peamnee/ 1 

The following brief 
Account of the Tow-Tow, 
n religious festival which 
wavs extremely popular 
before the edu version 
of the Tongmia to 
t Jjfi^imiiLy, will serve 
to show heiv fond 3 hi* 
people nre of liexing, 
wrestling, and lighting, 
in si good-hum on md 
way, among themselves. 

Tile Tow-Tow w.i- really 
11 special form of 1 bunks* 
giving to the god of the 
weather fur ripening the 
fruits* U began early 
in November* when 
yams m'o ripe, suid the 
proceediug* u*ed to be 
continued for aboul 
three months, with iu^ 
tcrvnl* of silmiit ien days- 

gwi sent II »*niil1 y tlw temple »f ‘lx* god. presided nr 

,0 report tto ******* ww drf ^l in mu*. *Mi lird 

*"* « * i^in Ung^N. ^ ^ ^ |l5m lo ^ good wilier for 

.. ,!' , 1.., ,,!!«; J food vrot 10 the otii-r. Mid oLlu>«* tr*re remnM-d for 

their cn>1 *' ' ' '... Then follow^ 1. regubr » frw fight." ..«■» aimogwl 

-~r.*^*r.s£ iss .» .b. *.. 11- <«„,!, .i.i, ,-..ok r i *•» 

d ‘™'A°m.T , ^o P ta!| l 'Sm lr ko«t«i im wool.l B*-> » 1 > ^ **“ * “* 


[ Jjinir, hSomUM, 

I11 ih« first pine*, <!»■ ifojilt* collected ]il.-tiiy or lowt. ytmtH, 
Ttn^i 1 tlu*y piled up in git-il In ■op*- WK ' t * 1 '* 1 " 
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nrm were broken. Boxing imd wrestling matches look place on these occasions* but with 
the greatest propriety and gwl^lL After each battle all tiios^ who hud touched a chief 
flume to he fomiatl v pardoned for the eftenee they brul committed in touching his sacred 
person* He then, very gotHl-nat uredly* received theiw one by one, and pardoned them, 
even if Ids tu»c bad bs*M flattened in the game, h mu^t have lieeu strange to those 
wlio punched him to reflect that lie hod on nil other occasions absolute commimd of their 
own lives. 




After a time the women look part in the game, laying aside their usual gem lencss, for 
which they are quite remarkable* Captain Cook, when ht visited Tonga p girls slep into 
the ring imd box with great spirit. Sometimes their elders found it necessary to go in 
nm\ part the combatants j hut ae a rule these who were lienten yielded gracefully. On one 
famous occasion about 1 P ^UU women engaged on each side, and went on fighting until the 
kin<T ordered them to cca^e, when it sttik discovered that some had sprained ankles* other? 

_ broken limbs. 

When a person of 
some importance dies, 
his nr her body is washed 
and at Jed ; women keep 
watch over it. After- 
wuvdj the relnr ions carry 
tlie corpse to the house 
for burial, and lay it 
there in its clothes* often 
in a little chest or boat, 
depositing at the f&me 
time the deceits* 1 * 
valued posse. 1 
they nil go 

singing loudly as they 
walk along, moke baakcU 
out of palm-leaves* ami 
pour into them white 
fund, wherewith to fill 
the upper \\nrt of the 
grave. The male 
mourners remain for 
twenty days in lightly 
built huts near the hou-e 
of mourning. and the 
women within. On the 
twentieth day they go 
back to the shore, and 
collect basketfuls of black 
and while pebbles* to 
spread upon the Hour of 
the home* 

The Tongmua, when 
their king. Finnow, died, 
made great, lamentation. 
The chiefs and- others 
who hr longed to his 
household inflicted very 


A STAUOAJT GJIEl- 
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severe injuries cm I he in selves using sdiell^ sharp sltjand clubs, -u that ranch blood 

streamed down their bodies. Mariner has given examples of the dirges they chanted Here 

is n truncation of one, which rev rids the Idea that the chief's death mnst have been due Co 
*<Wna treachery: (i Fin now, ] know well your mind. Von departed to Bolutu [Heaven], left 
your jieople under suspicion that I. or some of those about you, sire uufaithfnL Hut where 
is the proof of infidelity? Where is a single instance of disrespect? Is not this a proof 

of my fidelity? [Here the mourner inflicted violent blows on his head with u cluk] Does 

not this evince my loyalty and attachment to the memory of the departed warrior?" Then 
others would *ejzo the same dub and say: sl Behold the land is torn with strife; u is smitten 
to pieces; it is split hv revolts. How iny blood both! Let us make haste and die! f 



ffciMu Cijp Tkam* Amlrcm] [Jjrf*, 

rmira tfiUA 


[io longer wlih to live! Your death, Fismow, shall be mine. Bat why did 1 wish hitherto 
to live? Ir WBi you alone; it was in your .service and defence only iliat I wished to 
breathe. But now, a hi*! the country is mined, pence and happinc&a are at an end. Your 
death has insured our?; henceforth war and destruction alone can prodfier/' One wonders 
whether every king received such a eulogium cm Iris dearh. 

The IqngiUis are all Christiana now r and every one can rend, a Wesleyan mission 
having been established in 1820- They arc very fond of cricket, anti of riding horses* We 
will include our account of the delightful inhabitants of Tonga with a pretty little love- 
story, narrated by the Kev. J fc G* Wood* in his Ai Natural History of Man," to which we 
are indebted for some of the above information. Many years ago a voting chief* while 
diving for turtles* discovered a sea-mve, but kept the matter secret in case he should 
rdpiire a hiding-place, becfmse he hated the principal chief of the Island. Now it happened 
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tbiU another chief 
plotting a revolt against 
the superior chiefs who 
was a great tyrant and 
very cruel* This other 
chief was betrayed, find 
condemned Eo death, 
together with all hi j 
f;u nily. lie bad a Ijeaot i~ 
lul daughter, whom this 
young man silently loved 1 
not daring to dec tare his 
pa&ion, for she was 
already bo trot bed. On 
finding that her life was 
in danger, he turm? mid 
tuhl her of the fatal 
decree, offering at the 
antin' time to sure her. 
So he took the girl 


a ujjsl or t-uim (vi?LL*rAcn), 


qukUv limy in ft <*nM r and they boll, got into tfc i*v«ni. 
affection win* matualj and the young husband brought her m 
be planned 11 vovnge with certain other fnmilien to Fiji; but 
On making il.eir start (.no of his friend* BUgg^U-d hi- tukiii 
ivi,tied tlint he would find one on iHr- way. On uttnng the 
ami disai'peftrfld. Sown after he returned with bis lively 
Astonishment of UU friends, who look her for a 

The pupil Inti uF the Tonga group is estimated at about 


There she remained, for the 
^ eiih 1 tli h 1 iest of foot h rhep 

Ilc. expedition kept secret, 

with him a wife, lo which he 
cave he suddenly took n dive 
young wifi?! greatly to the 
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The handsome 


and wdl-buiU Sftmoim men generally wear only tm apron made oF the £!*<•" 
leaven of the Drncatna 
tree; but l heir ceremonial 
i\ri L f* eonstrtta of a long 
(lowing to lie. They tnttiw 



A hat? OF TAHITI (FULVWC 3 S), 
Frm# Juniy Mj 



their bodfe from the 
hlpft to the hiees. They 
have breti well described 
fis El nation of gentlemen ; 
they are lw«[iilahte t 

courteous, honest, sinrl 

n fleet ionul e. Tl se Irtt e 
Kol jtrt I ton i s St even K3:i 
was very much attached 
to I hem. Our ilkiBEiEitiun 
on page 15 is a portrait 
of Tatalo, his favourite 
cook. Their stately ami 
quiet manner is in marked 
contrast to the quick and 
n^lles-s Papuans of Fiji, 

ILJlt.S. IB is:-' 

Cwnmat tlBjTOjfW, 


\ 11 ASS ov TAD ITS ffncriLE)! 

r u^'iiAcJ ty * 4** Wi" 1 ‘- i*- 
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who do not welcome strangers, and used to eat I Item, The |*.jmint inn is minted at nlwiit 
SftpUOO* Including ^00 Europeans, ^amoauF, when they coim- on Itoiird ati English vessel* do 
not steal like many primitive jx-ople; for honesty i* out- of their many virtues. All are 
nominally Christians, tho Loudon Missionary Society having over 20l> native missionaries in 
these island?, One of their great chiefs, Malietoa by name, went on board an English vessel 
nnd received inuny presents, which were gladly accepted The following extract from the 
journal of Mr. Williams* the well-known missionary* will sene to show how the chief and bis 
people expressed their gratitude: "At the close of this important and interesting interview* 
Malicton informed his people* who had l>eeii gazing with wonder Upon the novel proceeding!, 
that n large quantity of valuable property bad been given to him, and that the English 
chief?, to whom he was indebted for It, would mint something to eat on their return; for* tp 
said he* 11 there are no pig? miming about on the sea, neither is there any bread-fruit growing 
there. Upon hearing this* the whole compiny instantly arose and scampered away ; and in 
about nn hour they returned, bringing with them fifteen pigs of various sixes, with a large 
quantity of bread-fruit, yarns, and other vegetables, the whole of which the chief presented ro ns.” 

Women accompany their husbands to the wars in order to nurse them ami to look 
after the commi^nrittt. They have !>een seen in action carrying water to the wounded, 
regardless of the bullets flying thick about them. Mr, Pritchard raja; “After n fight the 
heads of the tdaiu warriors are {.traded in the presence of the assembled chiefs and people, 
when the heroes are individually thanked, and their general prowess and daring publicly 
acknowledged. The excitement of the successful warrior U intent, a» he pm&a before 
the chiefs with hi? bleeding trophy, capering in the most fantastic evolution?, with blackened 
face and oiled body, throwing bis club high in the air, nod catching it behind his Imek or 
between his legs; sotiaefimes him sc IF carrying bis dead enemy's head, sometimes dancing 
round a comrade who carries it for .him* all the while shouting in hi? loudest voice, 

4 1 have my man, I have my man. 1 ” 

In these islands marriage transactions may he raid to be merely speculations in fine 
mats, of which a bride'? dowry consists. These are handed over to the husband'* principal 



ft* jwrMifJi'nn vf lAr “Jr ,VnfBrail ffnivrw ATph-hm, Niw. 

not At. f.ijiit.v nr vaiutai* tauuata {Tim UAB£itx£Aft ishnu* >. 
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a attain* nr natives. iiawau. 

friend iiiul supporter, or, <is wo should call him. “the host iium," who arrange* the match 
;kiid provide* the feast. Widows follow the law of tin* 1 a- virate, ami marry the husband'* 
next, brother. Each liride bring* with her one or two handmaid,*, who nmy become secondary 
wives. A young man must In 1 tattooed before be can marry, Having made his choice 
from among the girls of the island he lives in. he semis his “best man’' to negotiate and 
make all the arrangements. The young woman usually hna no choice. Uni. is obliged 

to submit to the decision of her parents. They, on their part, most obtain the ciders 

consent, lor a long time before the wedding takes place ull the bride’s relations help 

in getting her dowry of tine mats and native doth*. The family of the bridegroom are 

likewise actively engaged in collecting property for him, such as doth, pigs, canoes, etc. 
When the contracting jnrllas are of high rank, the ceremony takes place in some space 

devoted to public ceremonies, aiul snrronuded by bread-fruit trees. Mere the guest* «?at 

t hem selves in a circle, CDOSS-iegged, glistening with oil and bedecked with plenty id heads 
and llowers. At tir>t the bride rcTuaijw seated in a house somewhere near, from width 
extends 11 car|>et or native cloth reaching to the place of assembly. lliert* the expecttml 
bridegroom is seated at the farther end of the bug carpet. And now, nil being ready, 
the bride comes forth. Needless to say, she is gaily bedecked with ImnU flower*, and shells, 
and also girt round the waist with tine mats, some of winch form a Rowing tniiii behind. 
Her maidens follow, idl bearing mats. These they spread out before the bridegroom, and 
return to cite house for more. This is related » good many times, until, in some cases, 
the number reaches two or three hundred. All these constitute the dowry collected by 
her relations. The bride takes her seat by the side of the bridegroom, and presently stands 

up to receive the applause of her assembled gucrt& It is now time for the husband to 

show his wealth, which he does with considerable display. The disjiosat of all these worldly 
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good* U arranged by the parents or brothers on both aides* It has already been rioted that 
Samoan girls usually are compelled to submit to the arrangements mode by their parents, 
but elopements are not unknown. Should a chief lie refused bv the parents, he sometime* 
abducts their daughter or persuades her to ran away with him, Then his companion' 
gather together in the evening, and walk through the settlement singing lain praises and 
coupling his name with that of tIn- young woman. After that rue parents generally become 
reconciled to the marriage, and give their consent, 

HFJEVEV ISLANDS. 

Th£ people of the Hervey or Cook Islands have 11 remarkable custom* Home thev are not, 
always content to make a pathway with mats for the bride to walk along. Should she be the 
eldest girl, the members of her husband's tribe lie down Hat on the ground, while she walks 
lightly over their Isacks! This street of human bodies, called in the native tongue artt 
tnntfata, extends from the bride 1 * house to that of the bridegroom; and should the distance 
be so great that enough people cannot be found to inake the pathway* then those on whom 
the bride has already stepped get up and quickly run on ahead, so as to lie down again and 
fill up the rest of Elm path. The ceremony takes place i\ few days after the wedding. The 

husband, on (he day of the marriage, goes through a similar ceremony p walking on the backs 
of the peopl - of the tribe to which his wife belongs,, On thfit occasion the bridegroom^ 
friends walk on wick aide of the I mm cm pathway, clapping their hands, and singing songs 
In Ids praise* not omitting to mention hi* ancestors. 

THE SOCIETY ISLANDS, 

Iiik Society Islands, eleven in number, of which Tahiti h one T form the chief possession of 
France in the South Sens. The French hnvi- al*o acquired the Paumota or Low Archipelago, 
(he Marquee, the Tubiuri or Austral Inland?, and others. New Caledonia mid tlie Loyalty 
Island3 are nta ^ French fyve map, tinges v| and vii)u Discovered in lCQfi, Captain Cook gave 

the i-lands Iheir present name, mid be observed I he transit of Venus ill lli?J from Tahiti. 

This island (the Otnheite of Cook) is 35 railed long, and contains about 11,000 people. It 

presents one of The most striking einmples in the world of denuded volcanic rocks. <B This 
terrestrial Eden/’ says Dr. W. FI. trulllemiKHl, * ( is peopled by one of the finest race* iu the 
world, whose rfighlly veiled, or even fully displayed, symmetrical proportions did [lot fail to 

excite the admiration of the first European discoverers, 
Recent opinions, however, arc less enthusiastic on the subject, 
mu! Von Popp, amongst orimrs, remarks that if we now took 
in vain for the gigantic race described by Captain Cook, 
their deterioration is due partly, at least, to chi I Lot ion and 
bsiindy; notwithstanding which, the natives of Tahiti are 
riilt a tine, well-properticmed people, mil and robust, with 
dark-brown complexions, breed noses, ? tightly protruding lips, 
beatitjfnl teeth, black and mostly carting hair, but with 
riigli Lly developed beard*>. AV ith Cl i rial i a s i i tv some res tm i ut 
has been introduced amongst the islanders, who formerly 
indulged in unbridled licentioumeis. At present we mutl 
visit the remoter villages to see, in their original forms* the 
seductive Uluicch of llie unlive women, gaily decked with 
Sowers. But. alt ibis will ^uon vanish with the people 
Uiofnselves, who, like the Sandwich Islanders, are decreasing 
with alarming rapidity* The idyllic scenes of Former days 
a VQuxt; 1 HKL 4 iuw.ui. have already mostly disappeared under the influence of the 
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in i Ion.' \ I he >1 sort find piet uresqim 
national garb Isas been lengthened and 
rendered mi sightly ; die Sunday song- 
and dances have been prohibited; and 
to bair*li treatment* intemperance, 
mid epidemics thousands have fallen 
victim*/* 

According to a French traveller, 
the people make tip for tlic prohibition 
of t heir old national songs nut] dances 
by greatly increased drinking habits. 
Delicious oranges flourish abundantly 
here, and the natives have nmv been 
instructed in the art of making an 
intoxicating drink bv fermenting orange 
juice. Men, women, and children in¬ 
dulge in excessive drinking, and Lave 
become greatly degraded by this; habit. 
Our illustrations on jitfige 17* excellent 
ns they are, can hardly do justice lo 
11 ie?e bandsome poop! c. Ttiel r form s 

used to be quite classic. but the type 
has deteriorated of lute years. Even 
judged by European standards, a Tahiti 
woman would be counted beautiful, her 
large full eyes and rich hair lending 
charms such ns ut> words can adequately describe, Hie practice of tattouing i& rapidly 
dying out* Men formerly were elaborately tattooed on the legs, arms* ami the hands; women 
mostly on the arms, ankles, and feet. 

The people of Tahiti being, like ether Polynesians, great lover* of etiquette, and naturalty 
hospitable, have invented many quaint ways of making presents, especially in giving bark- 
cloth to a chief One of these ceremonies has Tte&n described by Captain Cook p who himself 
was the recipient of *urh a present. They wrap the doth round a girl; Lise end is laid on 
the ground, and then Tie rolls over and over until die h:iH became a kind of living reel* not 
of cotton, hut of doth. On being token into She presence of the chief, she is laid down on 
the ground, and turns round and round until all i* unwound. 1>ne wonders whether the girl 
|a thrown in* a* a mere detail; ‘"take me aho” would appear, on the face of it, to be the 
idea, hut that is only hurnnse- 

The nobles of Tahiti naturally cling to their rank, hut make no parade of it. Ureul 
deference i^ paid to a chief by his own people, but he dresses very much ad they do, and 
partakes of Hie same kind of JuutL Mr. l^nnett say* it was usual to see LJueen A mi fit a 
clad in a loo^r cotton gown, barehanded oud barefooted, mingting with natives of every ckas. 
Her meals too, are equally aftOtfteisrations the bread-fruit, pue. cocoanuU, and baked pig, 
intended for her food, being placed on w layer of fresh leave* spread on the ground" 
(^Whaling Toy age Bound the Cilohe"). 

Tu old day* there was u confnucmity called the (i Aruei* 1T throughout these islands. Tin* 
nsvii who belonged to it believed in rise immortality of the .soul, and in a heaven suited to 
their natures, in which every one was young find fresh. They preached no sermons on sadf- 
densal and discipline—quite the other way; for they proehslined aloud that a life of 
unrestrained licentiousness here was the juith leading Lo eternal happiness hereafter. 
Travelling from one i&knd to another, they proclaimed this fearful doctrine, and were seen by 
Captain i'wU. Everywhere they were received with mucb feasting, accompanied by the 
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utmost licence, The weak and the old were tilled off, for every one must be young and 
vigorous There was only one redeeming feature of their mission ; they gave recitations ntul 
firm untie iierformnncffs, and thus history And tradition were kept alive. 

In Tahiti and Olliers of ihe Society Islands It is not customary to purchase wives; hut 
there is, or perhaps we should say there was. a very curious inarrtoge ceremony, Tlio younger 
generation have mostly abolished, under the good influence of missionary teaching, the old 
barbaric practice* The pmiicdar custom in question refers to young betrothed girls, and 
resembles that of Sew Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago, set; page V>). Ah she grows up ihe little 
maid is carefully guarded from contact with the oilier world, irad this i^ effected by keeping 
her railed up on a high platform in the home. Food is brought, and nearly everything is 
done for her. Only very occasionally is she allowed to go out. and then she must be aecftpiiMinted 
hv one of her parents* On the wedding day nn altar U set up in the house, on which are 
displayed the relics of her ancestors—their weapons, skulls, and bones. The presents given to 
the bride are usually pieces of white doth, if bride and bridegroom are related lo the 
reigning family, the purl v r^jnir to the temple of two chief idols of I lie islands. In order 
to procure their blessing. This they receive after pledging their iroth, and prayers are 
offered up for them. Then the relatives spread otil a piece of white doth on iho floor: the 
bride nrtd bridegroom step on to it, and lake cadi other by the band. Bom dim** the skulls 
of ancestors are brought cut, no doubt in order to represent their spirit*, with the idea tlint 
then should take part' in *ucb an important family afkir. Tim bride's relatives then take n 
piece of sugar-cane, wmn it up iu the breach or a certain sacred tree, and, after placing H on 
the head of the bridegroom, lav it down UdWecii the now wedded pair, who are Mill holding 
each other’s hands. The relatives on both sides consider that the two families are now for 
ever imite d. Finally, another cloth is produced, and thrown over the bride and bridegroom by 

I he relatives. 

PITCAIRN ISLAND, 


It is impossible iu the space allotted to Polynesia to . .. of all the groups of 

included under that term; bat wo may briefly allude to Pitcairn Maud, utuatal m 
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Arch i pel Ago, right away to the east, 
because it wib the scene of a very re- 
markable episode in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion as proumtcd by Englishmen, In 
the year 1700 uino mutinous British 
seamen, with six Tahitian men and 
twelve wu-EiHHi, arrived at this tittle island 
in the &bi[> Di^eord hake out 

among the settlers, so that after some 
years only mm Englishman was left out 
of nine, together with the women from 
Tahiti, and a number of children^ But 
this one Englishman—whose memory 
deserves at least a monument (or a 
picture by some great artist)—repenting 
of hh evil wavs and awakening to a 
sense of Ixem responsibility for those 
dependent on him, set to work mid 
taught his companions to be indus¬ 
trious, moral, and religious. 

The colony was several times visited 
in later years by English mid American 
vessel*. Jn 1825 Diptnin Beechey 
found n community of aity-rii persons 
living together iu perfect bttrmouv, a 
happy family — where crime wa* un* 
known! In J«7S Hear-Ad mind A, R R. [)e Horsey visited the island and confirmed the 
I'leviow report ; the in lathi touts then numbered ninety. In Jits words, 11 j*? v continued " fo 
lire together in perfect harmony and contentment; to tie virtuous, religious, cheerful, nnd 
hospitable ; to Iks patterns of conjugal and parental affection, Hud to have very few vices.” 
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sandwich islands, 

I uk indigenous population of the Sandwich Islands is about *10,000, atthough at the time 
when Cook wn? there ii was said to have numbered 300,00th This great decrease in immbew 
i* Nil r puzzling. Neither ilie discuses nor the ardent spirits introduced bv liiiro|jfims arc 
^uilicieirt to accent; I for it. Some writers consider that it. in due to the missionaries, who 
have been very zealous m forbidding native customs, Tlie oppressive system of govern men!, 
the discontinuance of ancient sports, and consequent change tit the habits of the people, have 
lieen powerful agents in this work of depopulation. The natives are often culled Kanakas, 
but the term, a loose oim, is not confined to these people. As I lie reader probably knows! 
tbev have adopted European customs and dress. They all rend and write, la recent years 
limy have excited it melancholy interest iu Europe owing to the prevalence among them 
ot the terrible disease of leprosy; bill neither disease nor drunkenness oilers a satisfactory 
explanation of the rapid dwindling away of this strong, healthy, ami handsome race. 

hrotu 1820 to 1N(KJ the American rongregittioiiiilisls held the missionary field in the 
Sandwich Islands, anil now the Anglican (’hunch lias begun work here. A large number of 
ihinese coolies have lieen imported into the is binds for work on the plantations, and there 
are n good many Europeans, Honolulu is the capital, ami the islands have recently Kim 
annexed by the Government of the United States, 



CHAPTER II. 


SEW GUISE A, BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO, A MURA IVY ISLANDS, SOLOMON 
ISLANDS, NE II' HEBRIDES, SEW CAL EDO SI A, AND SEW ZEALAND. 


We now return to the region of Melanesia, which includes nil tile blauds from Mew ifLiiiieJi 
in the west' to 1'iji in the east, a region iuliiihitrtl by the black Papuan nif—hence ihe 
name (Greek wr/fTS, black)—and will de-cril*e the people of New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Admiralty Islands, the Solomon Bland?, the New Hebrides, mid New i 'nU'doido, 
The ]Hfo|>le whose manners and customs vie (ire about to describe nil have frizzly hair, ns 
the render will see on inspecting ibeir portraits. It i* one of their prevailing cliamcteriet ks, 
and the whole Lend of liair has much the npiK'draitee of it mop. Hence the Malms gave 
them the name papwLah (frilled); and so we call them Papuan (pronounced Pn-poo-an). 
Travelling eastwards from Now Guinea, we pas? the blends of .Melanesia in the following 
order: the Admiralty Islands. Now Britain (Now Pomerania), and Now Ireland (New Mecklcn- 
herif), the two latter having received from the (jertnnn* the names given in brocketr, 
end being known to them as the Bismarck Archipelago. Proceeding, we meet with tho 
Solomon Islands, the fWa Cruz (or Queen Charlotte) group, the New Hebrides, the French 
settlements of New t'idedonia and the Loyalty Islands, and, lastly, the Fiji group, whose 
inhabitants we have already described, (tfoe tho map <jti pages vi, vii.J 

NEW GUI NBA. 

TlIK people of New Guinea have been known 
ns l J apuana ever since Europeans came to 
tho island, some three hundred years ago, 
or more. The race, like most others, appears 
to In* somewhat mixed ; the purest part of 
it is iti the north-west of the island, but 
there is probably uo other indigenous race 
in Now Guinea, unless we consider tho 
ICnrooa to he Negritos (little Negroes), a 
very primitive people of smaller stature, 
and generally of a very low type, sucb us 
is found iu the Andaman Isltrode, the Malay 
Pen insula, and tho Philippines. Papinius 
differ among themselves, tilt hough, a? 1 nv 
lessor Keane eays, "they arc one of the 
most strikingly distinct types ‘d mankind. 

0„ account of their differences, tome 
iiuthoritios refuse to regard them as a distinct 
mee, J lowever, 11 1 is much is <juitv certain . 
that I J uptutus are very different frotii their 
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neighbours, tho Malay*. Noi 
again rah they lx; confused 
either with Australians, or with 
brown Polyitireinus, already dv- 
BCribtd. Hus avemge height 
of n New Guinea native i- 
from 5 feet fi inches to 5 feet 
& indies. Although strongly 
built, hi* legs an? thin* His 
hnnris and feet lire large. The 

skin is dark, but never sjuite 
black, like that of the Negro. 
The skull is long, ami the 
lower jnw is decidedly \wq- 
mment, as an? the brow*. 
Hie tio-e is large,, with luo.-nl 
post ri Is, I it it deej ily de] ire ssed 
at the top. There is hair on 
the chest and arms, but very 
little on the chin. Thu lips 
nro full, but not so large as 
11 iosq of it Negro, and the 
face is somewhat oval. 

The physical difference* 
observable among the Papuans 
of New Guinea may bo 
explained by a certain amount 
of intermingling with other 
races. Thus, Malays have 
settled in some parts of the 
i stand, Australians in other*, 
lb own Polynesians, too, have 
put in im appearance in the 
south-east. Hut for all that, we find the frizzly hair everywhere, reminr) Eng us of the 
1,1 Fuzzy-Wtizzy +l of Mr. Kudyurd Kipling’s ballad s . 

In character the Papuan ss inrpuUive and demonstrative, in this wav presenting a 

great contmd, to t he quiet Malay* Mr- Alfred lintel Wallace say*: 4i It appears that, 
whether we consider their physical conformal ion, their moral diamet eristics, or their 
intellectual capacities, the .Malay anti Papuan raerv offer remarkable differences and 

striking contrasts* The Malay h of short Mature, I aravn-skinned, straight^bruicd* 
benrdWs, and smooth- bodied* The Papuan h taller, is black-skinned, frizsdy-liaii'ed* 
bearded, hniry-hodied. Thu former is broad-fmvd, has a small no*e mid fiat eyebrows: 
the hitter is Irmg-fuced* has a large and prominent nose (an hnportiuit charact entitle 

fed lire) and project nig eyebrow*. The Malay h bashful, cold, mirienionstrath'e, and quiet; 
i he Papuan is bold, impetuous, excitable, and noisy. Thu former is grave and seldom 

laughs- the kilter is joyous and taught erdovi eg■ Lbe one conceals his einotions, the other 

displays thurn,'" 

The New Guinea Papuan* used to go about miked, jis many oT them do ids!!, but ihev 

sometime* wear a breech-doth made of bark, while Lhe women wear a fringed gin lie, or 

perhaps a short petticoat of woven gm^* The men lake much pride En their hair, which 
stand:' up like a big mop, or grow* in tassel# arranged round the head* But thev have 

trinity fashions in huir-dreding, though we cannot hero describe them all. The brighl 
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tlowcirs of the 
hibiscus nre often 
placed in the hair; 
I'liniM'S of the bird- 
of*pamdlse are also 
tmd in ilie same 
way. A mull Imr 
of *4tel! f txwie # or 
wood is rhnibt 
t (trough the 
of the nose* Nor 
inust we omit the 
comb, which is a 
long piece of split 
bam boo at-febitij? 

v 

oul for a length of 
two feet, or even 
metro, and ornfe¬ 
rn o a t o d with 
feathers, or disks of 
pith, Necklaces are 

usually made of smalt fill ells, teeth, or bone. For bracelets and armlets, shells are cut and 
ground into circular shape, but some are mack merely of grass or fibre. The people paint 
their bodies red, yellow, white, or black. 

The dwellers on the coast build their houses ou piles over the sea. Inland die houses 
nre also raised above the ground. Safety from snakes and Imuran enemies is doubtless the 
main object, but this mode of budding is also advantageous from a sanitary point of view. 
The illustration ou page 2U shows one of these pile-d well mgs. Another illustration shows a 
very peculiar house built up in a tall tree; these houses nre called tlu/n>» (aee page 27). 
IF any enemy comes to attack the in mates, he receives a shower of stones, for they keep a 
supply ready on the lloor. Tien? are also very large comtnutml houses, a- in Ikrnco, 
containing many families, find often over 5idl feet long. .-Vs in Sumatra mid other parts, 
dm jH-ojile Imve club-house?, where strangers are welcome, and feasts or festive gatherings 
take place. 

In the eastern part of New (luinea agriculture is largely followed; the fields are fenced 
in, tn prolecl them from the ravages of wild pigs, and the people grow sweet potatoes, 
banuims, yams, and sugar-cane. In the Dutch portion of New Utiinea, to the west, the 
ground is not much cultivated; fish and sago are the princi|sil diet in that large district, 
intoxicating drinks are fortunately unknown in most parts of the island. The people are 
very fond of pork, and, as in New Zealand, the women make great pets of little pig#, 
l ou may see a girl holding a young pig in her arms, caressing it ami talking to it, just 

us an English young lady might trial a cat. or a dog. Captain Cayley Wcbstcr 

pnys he has seen u mot liar suckling a young pig and an infant at the same time, Like 
the Australian Aborigines, they do net object to cat i tig ninny large kind* of insects; limn Is, 
n|1, l molluscs lire also regular nr tick a of food, The Papuan weii|ions of New Guinea 
arc s|n-ars, knives, uses of jade, with the edges ground, clubs, and ihe bow and arrow. 
Spears nre tipped with hone or hard bamboo. The hlow-pij«s, which emit a cloud of dtot 
and smoke, apja-ar to havij been lined of oid in imitation of firearms; but that trick is 
no longer of any use. so they have been given up. The religion is chiefly it belief in 
spirits, most of whom nre inclined to evil deeds, When any one dies, his relations make 
si wooden image in which his departed spirit may dwell, so ihat it shall not wander 
aimlessly about and perhaps cause nil manner of siekm-re smd disease, These images are 


New Guinea 


n 

often most elaborately carved. Seine Papuans worship ibeir ancestors; they certainly have no 
doubts regarding n future life. 

The Papuan men, befog warrior?, took down upon their womenTolk* whom they regard 
ns labourers —at least to a certain extent. The wive*, however* are not, els el rule, taidly 
treated, aud by no means a? mere slaves. for they somehow contrive to have n voice in the 
management of affairs, both domestic and public* As in Europe iu the time of Julius IJa-rctr, 
*o here, it is often ilie women who incite the men to war, ur perhaps lo deeds of taurder 
ami plunder They have been known iu arouse the fighting instinct in men by rushing 
wildly into their mitbt and addressing them it] i-ncti terms a? these: <+ WUat! Are you 
afraid to do thi#? and Jet you call youmdvev iism and warriors! Out ujMm you! Vmu have 
tiot the hearts of riuu; you are more like a \mk of old women! You ought to put on the 
gras* petticoat, stay at home, and do the cooking! Pl Taunts *nch these usually have the 
defined effect; When a in nil is grown up* lie looks out for a wife ■ IielI there are dillieulik* 
in the way, and the would-be husband may have to wait a long time. Wives enmnd bo got 
For nothing, and *o the man (we can hardly coll him a lover) must make the hvst use he 
van of Ids time, lleilI get together no small amount of worldly goods wherewith to I my his 
wife from her parent?, or, if they are dead* from her guard inns. Thu payment usually 
cocsUts of pigs, food, oraamnnti f pgarbuheUf* calico ami beads, or other European article? of 
manufacture, if such have found their way to his village. These is usually great variety in 
the presents. Mr. William Limit, some of whose beautiful photograph* me here reproduced by 
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1 j 3 s kind peumsrioiL, says in Ilia book " Pic- 
tureHjue New Guinea 1T : 14 Among other 

curious sights we were shown the price, or 
dowry, of it wile* heaped ujion the pkuform 
cd one of the house*. Ii con gifted of a 
quantity of all kinds of New Guinea good® 
and chattel^ j*ot? h earthenware, wooden wea¬ 
pons, l.urd^f-paradise plume®, baskets of 
yarns, bunches of banana®, and other produc#* 
Among the article® were two pigs tied up 
underneath the house* The bride herself 
eat, all smiles, on the verandah above, over 
her earthly treasures, with as much pride as 
any white sifter might feel on exhibiting her 
triuiesemu 1 * The pig or pigs must on no 
account he omitted. Ah a rule, a woman, on 
her marriagep is deprived of all her hair and 
ornaments. As a sign to all that she is 
now married, her face is tattooed; young 
girls are tattooed all over the body, their 
face® only excepted. On the day of the 
wedding a great feast is held, at which the 
company devours yams T bauanns, betel-nut H 
nnd the fatted pig. Presents are brought by 
I he invited guest a, and these consist chiefly 
of touttibutione so the marriage feast. Bride 
and bridegroom are dressed in nil their Eie*t 
garment?, nnd decked out in feathers nnd 
shells and bright leave.-* of plants. No priest 
ipi called in to tie the knot* nnd as soon as 
the feasting is over the young couple scale 
down lo married life. The marriage tie, mi- 
fortunately, if not considered very binding! 
uml it. is no uncommon thing for a woman 
to leave her husband three or fmir times 
fin ring tlieir married life. Under I h* p se cir¬ 
cumstances domestic life can hardly bo said 
to present a pi casing picture; quarrels are iiiaticr.- of frequent occurrence. 

r fbe manners and emUiniK of New Guinea vary greatly in different parts of the inland. 
Hereditary chivU are unknown, and there is no recognised form of government. Public 
opinion, however, U strong, mid the people have unwritten rules of conduct. 

We may lie allowed lo add a few words in ecu id ns ion on mission work in Ibis great 
island {which is very much larger than Great Britain). Dutch and German missionaries have 
been nt work since Igoti in G cel v ink Hay. on the worth-west const, Dutch territory, but with 
little success. The Papuan is so self-reliant ns to be almost entirely devoid of the feelings 
of reverence and respect, and is teems hopeless to look for any greet, results in this territory— 
nil least with the present generation. Ikd in British territory missionary labour* have been 
by no means in vain. The AVtudeyan Mission itegan work in I KIM, and t he Anglican Mission 
in the Fame year. The I^iirlon MG-i unary Society has lieeii t^rublGhcd Many ycnrfl; it is 
Under the management of Mr, Chalmers and Mr. Lnwe' (two of whose photograph* we 
reproduce by kind per minion on pages 25 and 2H} r who have both random! great service 
to science by their careful researches in Ethnology. It lias over Oti stations and about 10Q 
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native workers ; Eoroe 3,500 GhSldtum cit T t-ru 1 ?cbool + So 
fur a- otjl! t .m judge,, the Pajmiui lias not a* yet hfeu 
deeply ip]jsr©fKi?d by Use truths of the Gospel. But 
tin- swficea? of the above £?oole(y has been rswgoifcefl 
hv the ^iovernniept, fos a Coloam! Office lit-port says: 

■ + But if striking out ward iminitWuitkm of the working 
of religious (edfr" lie mm among lho*e under the 
hi Huence of (lif AliMori* it tain Ik? said without re- 
gerve tiint the hiljuur* of tlie rol^iounHe^ have \u 
such an extent modified the ways of thinking imil the 
social relation h of the natives, that llie guoil [hey 
hiive done is incakiduldy great." Mteiauiinea of llie 
lirder of the Sicred Hcari me idso nt work here, 
hill each society has a seprtnil* + field* hj thikt tiirre 
is no overlapping* 

BISMAKfK Altai iPEi-Aoa 

A U1TLK To the eiwt of New GutMn lies the Bismarck 
Ardiipehgo, which belongs lo Germany. The people 
heir are Pupuima. The ehief islamls are New Britain 
(Nhi Fommeru the Germans cull U) ? New In-Iiuad 
{Net! Mecklenberg), tlie Admiralty group, atnl I Hike of \r.ik Uljiiub* 

In Sew Britain n vorog mm contemplating matrimony confide* the t eeret to bis 
limits, or, if he be an 'orphan, to the chief of the tribe to wltldi be hriuitg*. 
tltum nt lln’ rfliae time who is the maiden ihat he wishes for. Hr in then sent all into the 
hunls, in order, we nutv suppose, to he out of the wuy while hi* father goes U> the j‘iil» 
relations lo attimge about the down, or piircliflse-jnonoy, over which there in usually mooli 
liswrcline On the wedding dav a fensi U held nt the bridegroom's lion**, with lim usual 
n^ompiminieiitH or muric and dancing. The bride does n good deal of .lancing herself. 
Meanwhile, t be unfortunate bridegroom is still waiting 
in the hush; the parents at Inst send Wine one to 
bring him, in. The person deputed for tins purpose 
may have gn at difficulty in finding him ; for voutig 
men. on these interesting occasions, frequently "onder 
iiwuy for many a mite—with the idem of escaping 
from the power or departed spirits, who are supposed 
at such times to exercise tin evil influence, 'ihese 
excursions into the 11 forest primeval T> an' not un* 
attended with danger, for there is n risk of the 
hridegroom being hilled by ™p hostile tribe on llm 
war-path. Should ft chief (Wre to he allied by 
marriage wilh a particular family, lie buys u child 
before its lurth. Should il pKW* to bu a boy, I he 
presents are returned; if u girl, she becomes h» 
absolute property, ul< hough living tf ith 1,CT 
until old enough to become his wifi*. Winn mm mil. 
there in no limit to the power of Iter h«ni and master, 
who can even take her life. There is a horrible story 
uf it chief who lived on the shore of Hlamhu Itin 



His young wife used to cry anil h<'g to l * 1 J lk | "<d 
lu return to her own people, and, whnt was uilc j 
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worse in the eyes of her brutal husband, j-be refund to 
do any work. This he could not endure, and tiring one 
day into a furious passion, he told her that, si oca she was 
of no use ns ii wife, he would make use of her in another 
wav, S-fein£ it spear, he killed her on the spot, cooked 
her body, and called his friends together for a feast. 

It u not nectary to give a seprate description of 
the people of New Britain, for they are very similar in 
appearance to the natives ot New Ireland. Tliev are all 
Papuans, 

The people of New Ireland, according to Sir. A. J, 
iHiltield, ore jkjoi in flesh, lanky, short in .stature, and 
in weight. Their usual colour is a dark brown, but 
many are much lighter. Their hair is crisp mid glossy. 
Their power of right h«r long distances is remarkable, and 
they readily take lo habits of cleanliness, order, * and 
regularity, Both men and women usually go about abso¬ 
lutely naked; some women, however, went a grass apron. 
Tilltagii)g and cutting of the flesh are entirely confined 
to women anil the head-men. The women * make an 
excellent Ijonuet from palm-leaves, and also u. cloak covering 
the linek of the head; but this they only use in the rainy 
season, The septum of the nose is perforated, to receive 
rings of 1 tends or other ornaments, Mr, Du {field saw no 
mutilations, such ns knocking out the front teeth or cutting 
off the eyebrows. The 
people put flowers and 
gaudy feather* in their '' -jra* i 
Emir; some paiut their bodies with red and 
yellow earth. Their huts arc in the shape 
of beehives, small, and surrounded hv 
palisades nf bamboo. The young unmarried 
men live in larger common houses. Canni¬ 
balism is more or less general. Polygamy 
is common; and here we find a very re¬ 
markable marriage custom, young girls of 
six or eight years of age being put up in 
cages made of palm-leaves, which they can 
never leave till the day they are married. 

Old women guard them. The cage, being 
small, is placed inside a larger homo, but 
the girl may only come out of the cage 
once n day lo have a wash, mid the bouse 
is surrounded by u fence made of reed-, 

A somewhat similar custom is to lie found ff. 
tti Tahiti and in a part or Borneo. These 
people construct admirable canoes, but use 
no sails. Wiih twenty paddles they can go 
along at ten miles on hour, They have no 
liows and arrows, hut only clubs anil spears; 
the tatter are of great length, well tfointdl. * 
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liotli clubs mi cl spears are elaborate] y carved; they also 
curve r heir earring, combs, necklaces, bracelets, and musical 
itlis!riikEioiLt-? j ns well sis canoes, Many of the m*n R when 
Mr. Dufth-ld saw them, l*>re deep g mm on tbft forehand or 
t he thigh, the result of recent fight tug. No one mu see the 
Election uf tlidr nmaks. weapons, etc., in the British Museum 
lithuologicjd tiitilery, without perceiving tlmt they hare the 
FirEiflth- family well dev eloped 

Mr. Duflkhi wiys that, on hm making their acquaint- 
umre t the natives proceeded to help them selves to everything 
he showed them which took their fancy. On seeing a watch* 
they showed no emotion; but the sight of a common screw; 
when they saw it enter two pieces of wood and hold lhem 
together* produced screams of joyous appreciation. For brass 
screws they were willing to part with their most valued 
possess) on The mechanism of a large clasp-knife puzzled 
them, but a file or a mw they readily understood. To a 
punted landscape they showed marked repugnance, but the 
coloured photograph uf a fair woman riveted their talent 
aLtentimu When Mr Dttffidd showed them a looking-glass, 
some were scared for a Few second^ hut presently broke out 
into n hearty laugh at recognising their own faces. Others 
were struck with fear, ug If they had seen n gho^t. They were much pleaded when their 
visitor demmiistrated tlm reflecting power of Lite glass by Hashing sun-light about; But their 
attention appeared to be chiefly occupied with scheming how to get possession of Lhe things 
which they most fancied, ^omc few articles were stolen, but readily given up on demand 
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admiralty islands* 

BfcR)H£ leaving ibe Bismarck Archipelago, we must &iy a few words about the people of the 
>m:dl group known ng t.be Ailuilinliy Island^ ft wag tir^t visited by Carteret ill 1707 P but bis 
party were attacked by the natives mid did not land. The first Kuropeans who landed were 
t hosftj on board the famous sdentifle exploring ship Il.M.S. C%dk^ in 1 ST5_ The inhabitants 
are inop-headed 1 ripmuu? of the iMtnl type,, foisd of onutiaetit and clever at carving wood* 
I hey make lovely ornament* of tortoise-*]^] l, carved and cemented on tridaeiui ghelk .Metal, 
farm lilted drinks, and tobacco were all unknown fo them. They do not appear lo be so nearly 
related to lhe [people of New <Tuinea us we might esEjwc^ and probably emigrants came in n 
long time ago from the north and cast. The average height of a man is 5 feet 5 inches, 
tiud or a woman 5 feet l iuelt. They are thinner and more lanky than tke (MinDple" of >’ew 
Guinea, Tlioir colour U a blackish brown, but youths and girls are lighter, sometime* light 
yellowish brown. Tie hair is crisp. glossy, and curled In spiral*, ami there is ft good deal of 
hnii on iIk* siims and legs. Tit* 1 forehead is tiat, with uviii’lmugitig brows; nose short, with 
flattened ti|j, and lie septum perforated for the snspi'nnioii of an ornament, The cnr-lebea 
are dragged down by ornaments. 

Tke men wear orammsit* much more than the wotnna, who rarely do h>. Those for the 
tar or flit 1 nose are made of erwdiles 1 1 1 r-1 Ei j I'urrings of tortoise-shell are also worn, Waist- 
Iji'lli' and armlet* art* made of line plaited work, with black and yellow fsutterjis, Hound 
the seek and bunging down the kick are carried charms, consisting of human arm-bones (the 
Iramonis) Isouud up with eagles 1 feathers. Adult mules have large sears dotted about the 
neck aurl shoulder*, which sometimes are continued down the baek, m two oblique lines, from 
the shoulders down to the waist. They an? seldom tattooed, but the women always are, 
1 lie tarioo is of a dark blue colour, and consists of short lilies forming rings round the eyes 
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mid all over the face; also diagonal liufe—■ 
over the upper [wirt of the body* The iihmi p 
however, seme timer, redden their die-ts ftqd 
faces with burnt day. Occasionally one secs 
a face reddened on the one sidi\ trot nol the 
oilier. ft>nie use a binds mnujjpidese ore 
instead; old women are often blackened. 
These peOpk% unlike some Others, are shamed 
lo go about naked: rise men wear a piece of 
bnrk-tloEii as a bandage, about fi inched wide, 
and a shell in a bag hung* from the m-rk. 
The women went two bunch e* of grass fastened 
to a belt—one in front ami one btdund, the 
btter being the longer—blit no ornaments* 
The diet h mixed : cocwiutitfl and sigo 
lire [ lie chief vegetables; they em pig*" flesh 
and what B&li they can cnldi. I alike tnefrt 
Papuan?, they have no bows and arrow*, dub 
or shields. Their houses are built, on the 
ground, dose to the shore, not elevated, and 
of an elongated beehive gbnpe» Some are 
merely a continuous wall and thatch of grass 
anil upcMiint leave?; other* have wooden walk 
cut up inly billets.. They arc about 20 fret 
lung. 10 feet broadband Ij feet high. Food, 
implements, ete<. are kept on shelve* resting 
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oB the man] snpporl iflg-jtusfc. Tin." fatter it re snmetirne* carved and painted, with n human 
skull truck on the tap. The temple* are rather larger, with cjmeJ wooden pJsKs one repre¬ 
senting a mate, the other a female figure. Those probably represent the guardian deities, 
Tb? canoes are more Polynesia u Eh mi Papuan in form ; each is formal from tin- hollow 
trunk of n tree, with a single plank built ou to it above. They have an outrigger on one 
Side, A pint form is Formed with plunks between the canoe and the outrigger, * If musical 
instruments c lict natives of the Admiralty Island' have for trumpet a couch-shell perforated on 
one side* a simple Jew's harp of bamboo, panpipes of from three to five pipes of different 
lengthy uud drums. But they have no idea of a tune. In character tliey appeared to 
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.Mr. 11 P ?f. 3 lose ley* of the Challenger Expedition- to whom we me indebted for the above 
fact a— to bft excitable, rapacious, greedy * mid jealous. 

A few words, hi conclusion, wtfcli regard to their expressions of emotion. Astonishment Is 
sIjuvil by placing (lie finger in the mouth, delight by clapping the hands. To say “ Yes ip 
the head ia jerked upwards. To express. "No," or a negative, tho tmv is struck with the 
right forefinger, n-s if the tip were to be cut off. This action capable of modification 
Thus*. a decided negative i.s indicated by a tpiick strdke ; a hesitating out" by rubbing the 
finger slowly across the tm--*. The natives quite understood the art ion of u buntlng-gk^, but 
a looking-glass ujc* Inyond their comprehension, and they have been known to break one 
in order to geE nE tho image behind! Crowd* of people came to see Uie man with white 
arms who showed them all these tilings: they could not understand his arms and legs 
being white. 
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Tim: S:>tnmon group comprise* seven large inlands and others which fire f-maller; they now 
all belong to Great Britain* Formerly the natives were so treacherous that Europeans helii 

Siut little intercourse with them. But now traders come frequently, and a mission 

bn* been established ever since 1&47. Mission work i* spreading fairly rapidly in the 
Diucvse of Melanesia, which now contains 12,00ft Obri stUns, Some bitshmeu in the 

inlniLfI of Gmidrdt-vmnr, noticing f in 1 difference between their own live* and I hose of the 

Christian teachers, who neither killed people nor stole, suid: MVe tee tbss! you are different 
from ns. What have you gut inside you that makes you different from us?” The teru'her?. 
promised to roll them, and thus a mhriutt wtw started there. The people are of a deep brown 
colour, with n Friazty but rather loose ma- of hair. They war very little clothing, The 
Jobes of the ear are often greatly distended Tor the insertion of very large rings (see iHits— 
I ration below ). The men wear a great many ornaments, nod in this reaped resemble Ihiptians- 
but they have cesium customs which (together with their brownish colour) point to n Polynesian 
influence. Their large war-cauor?s. from 40 to 5f) feet long, Jire highly carved and much 

ih-eoLsit ed. T1 iey 1 m ve heredi [ ; iry ch i viV t 
differing in this resjieot from Else 
New Guinea Papuans, Polygamy and 
ca urn hal t stn prevail. They cull ivate 
the banana, turn, and sweet potato, 

Br-ddes the usual wea{>on^ F they make 
beautiful shield* of wicker-work. 

A girl is tloI sought iu marriage 
tins it her charm* have been enhanced 
by the tattooes^ art. The painful 
and lediom operation is performed by 
a spechdlsL- - a sort of sorcerer (called 
tx tiiidalo)* whose service are hand- 
vomt-Iy rewarded. It is eoiittderecl 
necessary to employ muskians ns well; 
so he first engages a company of pto- 
frp5jonal vocalic. The conce rt logins 
at tftimet. nod ia kept up vigorously 
i h rougi io ii MI ie n ig Id, T h e poor cli £ hi 
is kept awake by her friend* in order 
to bear il all. At sunrise the man 
begins 1 j its opera! tons., lining only n 
sharp bamboo knife, for bamboo is 
very hnrd and frequently Used for 
making knives, as with the Andaman 
Islander** He makes a embus and 
artistic network of pattern* on the 
girlT face mid chest, il i* a painful 
process, but she suffers without a 
murmur, for all primitive races train 
Up their young people to endure pain 
rihmtly* Next day all U forgotten in 
the joyful thought < tint she is now 
an eligible young worn an, From this 
time ber parents keep n watchful eye 
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over their daughter, find check any levity 
on her part* PrgjK^jils follow ere long, 
and her friends, who have subscribed towards 
like expense of the tattooing, look forward 
to te\my meat when she goU a husband 
The; higher her rank the more her parents 
demand of a suitor; consequently a needy 
young man often tuu to wait a tong time 
for a wife —m in some other places. But 
if a swain is known to have JL expecta¬ 
tions/* he may (sty down a pail of the 
purcha^-money, and claim rhe girl as his 
fiansfa. Chiefs* daughters seldom marry 
early; their fathers expect too much* Oc¬ 
casionally it happens that the daughter of 
a chief remain* III single b]esatduc=s until 
t lie death of her father, when she may be 
bought for an old song," a* the saying 
is* by some middle-aged widower, or an 
impecunious suitor who has been waiting for 
years. When a young girl is betrothed* 
and her future husband tins paid the 
amount in full, she goes to live with his 
mother until the time comes when she may 
become his wife. Soon after the purchase 
lias \yeeji made her parent*! give a feast 
to tbo*e who have generously subscribed 
toward the tattooing; thiM is followed by another fea^t, given by the bridegroom 1 * parent*, 
and tin re are m other ceremonies, either at betrothals or marriages* 

In u mall inland of this group, known a* Florida I*Umd T marriage custom* are somewhat 
different. Tito money is paid to the girl's female relations. The act of giving away the 
bride h rattier curious; she is lifted off the ground, mid carried out of the bouse on rbc 
bssck of one of Lise women* wbo delivers bur to the youth's fatter. For two or three months 
a her this oho stays in the house of her future father-in-law, until the necessary presents of 
pigs and food arrive. Not till then cllti Lise wedding lie celebrated. And lie re we meet 
with another curious diatom. During the morning of the feast the boys of the village 
bnraw the brides relations by playfully shocking arrows at Lhem. So skilful in their practice 
ilsiil they can safely send arrows whizzing (wist the earn of a gue*t, over his head, beneath ins 
logs, or even through his hnir. These delicate attention*; however, become w positive 
nuisance; mid after many forcible expressions of disgust the men gladly purchase imimmitv 
from further huh breadth mu pc* by paying ransom, In the large island of Malimfcn betrothed 
children pay frequent visit h- at the homes of their parents, and ihus ftccome well anpimnred 
with one another. IX'Tncrpieiiily, when tlie wedding day comes, the girl shews none of that 
reluctance so often displayed elsewhere. 

The Solomon Mind ere am very fond of dancing* though they do not catty the art to 
such a state of perfection a* do the people of I lie New Hebrides farther south. However, they 
m:*ke it a professional hiHne^ on Elie principle that the greatest delight is to watch other 
people dance* The chief and his adviser* choose Ibc dance, imd select the dancer^ mt of a 
btrge number of aspirants. Then comes the relieiirai}* which sometimes l+vst^ for a year or 
muie. We will only attempt to dmuibi- our of their dancer the wttrufa, and that only 
hikdly Thirty-six donors are required, who Hike tip the \r [risk ion m n wedge-like phalanx— 
four rank* of fours, ihur of threes, and four of twos, one rank behind the other; the big 
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men being placed in front 1 the smaller men and boys behind. The dancers pipe for 
tkemaeUeSj ami the dancing eoias lit wriggling the body, and, bent, double* pitying the 
head, arms* and legs, and marking time with lire feet. String* of nutshells knmd on their 
nnklf^s mttle in rhythm with their movements. The lender* play a melody him jura pipe?, it* 
which less skilled musician* add nn attorn jiain meat with bamboo trumpet#* The mu tic 
changes with the figure* of the dunce, marking the time and the change of *lep. The 
general effect is good—the result of curefal rehearsing. The chief who owns the party, like 
on enterprising manager* spares no expense to make the performance a success. His dancers 
are gaily decked in white cockatoos’ feathers mid gaudy waist-dot bn* necklaces, and other 
ornaments. Formerly, when the jjeople were more under the influences of their sorcerers 
(iindfllo&) § they went through a solemn function or ceremony t in order to place t Ub dancers 
under the protection of some powerful tiudalo whose influence (or spirit) should make their 
movement* agile and their music inspiring. The niftn who presided over this ceremony was 
highly paid - for bis services. A party of dancers and the inked multitude attending them, 
some I imes numbering more than 35U in ail + mid occupying a fleet of thirty cimoes, make a 
routid of visits lasting three months. Several performances are given at each place, after 
which the spectators supply them with food, while the chief pay* their wage- 

These dadoing parties, according to the Kev; Alfred Fenny; are quite hnnnk^, and in 
fact have been used for the spread of Christianity* He say*: "At first the ChrMLaTis held 
aloof because of ilie tindetfo influence upon the daactrs* anti because they would have t ** 
give up school and prayer* during the tour, But when their numbers oams to be consider- 
able, the idea occurred to some of us to let a Christian party go, attended by a teacher as 
chaplain, if the chief would consent to forgo the Umhdo part of the business. On several 
occasions this hns been done. A large dancing party started I lirve years ago from < Soeln 
with a contingent of fifty Christians, and wi-ut the mu ml of Florida Island. Each night and 
morning those men raft together for 
prayers; and though at lir.^t ihcy had to 
encounter rEdicule H the ridicule in time 
gave way before their pertJilAcity. 11 

NEW HEBRIDES, 

The New Hebrides utv a group of vol¬ 
canic islands w hich received I heir present 
name Irani Captain Cook, who visited 
them in 1774. They have a total area of 
5,UOO square miles* with a population of 
70,000, governed at present by a mixed 
commission of officers of the British and 
French worships in the Pacific Although 
the diimite is jlbeuited for Europeans, 
missionary work ha^ been earned on with 
un feitii 11 i lig sen l. Erronmnga, 11 ie hugest 
of the sou [hem group, where the natives 
were at first extremely hostile, and when 1 
five missionari-ea hate been nnmk-red, now 
contains over 1,000 Christiana, in Hie 
five southern islands there arc more than 
forty school^ thanks to the labours of 
llm Presbyterian Church, In the northern 
group, consisting of thirty-five islands* 
the natives are more friendly than in the 
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southern island-; throughout the iia'lii|niiiijo there is great variety of character, language, 
and complexion. Tim.*, the people of Aobu. or T^jier*’ Island, soom to he true Polynesian*, 
with nearly straight. hnir and a light complexion, bin ns a rule tin,* natives of the New Hebrides 
are dark and woolly-haired, although probably not pure Papuans. 

In tilt* northern islands of the group only t lie chiefs, or other great and important 
people, betroth their children in youth, A betrothed girl lives in the same house ns her 
future hu-hind, who very often is taught to regard the lit lie plaything ns Ids sister, CHrls 
ii’iurtie the petticoat when they arrive at marriageable age. iiu the wedding day guests 
arrive in large number- to enjoy the good things provided for them. The bridegroom lixes 
the branch of a tree, or shrub, in the ground, and brings forward gifts of pigs, food, and 
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nuts. ihu brides father, or some special friend of the family, makes a speech, and exhorts 
the hridvgrotim to feed bis wife properly and treat her kindly. With such mid similar 
admonition- ]■*■ hands over, or “gives away,” the bride, gaily attired and wearing her new* 
petticoat. At the feast which follows the bridegroom is spared the trying ordeal of making 
a speech; in* merely strokes his father-in-law to show hi* gratitude and oift*clion, Then 
follows a >1 intu light, in which it sometimes Lapins that men are wounded, Uu one side 
nre ranged the bride’s kinsmen, ob the other those of the bridegroom. Should n brother 
of the latter be injured, “ compensation,” in the form of a present, is required. When the 
family of the bride consider that they have tniule enough show of resistance, to prove how 
highly they value her services, they allow her to i* lakcn away. Accordingly she is draped 
oil by female friends to the bridegroom's bouse. Even if the [*»r child is willing to leave 
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her parents etiquette demands that, for the sake of appearances, she shall make some show of 
reJuermice. It sometimes happens that n bride who is really unhappy takes the earliest 
opportunity of running away from her husband, and seeks n home with a man she likes 
better. In such n ease, If the parents perceive that nothing will imtnee her to return to her 
injured husband* they offer him a pig as solalutm* to soothe hin wounded feelings - find there 
the matter ends. We are indebted to Captain \\\ Adand for the two excellent phtrtogtaphs 
reproduced on jmg?9 40 and 41. At the Saul a Crus; (or Queen Charlotte) Maude betwetNi the 
Sglamon Islands and the New Hebrides group, we find the same custom of infant betrothal 
Tire fnlher* without telling the boy, seeks a bride for his sou, Some lime elapses before Hie 
son is told that a girl i* engaged for hitn* Hi? parents do Hot say who she is, but only warn 
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him that he must not go near the [Hirliciilnr house in which she live*— for it is not 
nlbwed to betrothed ones to meet. Youths sometimes sko* great reluctance to marry the 
bride* thus chosen for them. 


NEYV CALEDONIA. 


A little to the south of the New Hebrides lie? the island known a? New Caledonia. Tie 
inhabitants appear to be distinctly Papuan, haring dark skin? and frizzly hair; but here again 
there is evidence of intercourse with I lie brown Polynesian nice. There are many tribes, each 
having Its chief. The people—Kanakas, as the French call them (though the term ji used 
very loosely)—wear very little clothing, have no bow* and arrows, and were all cannibals 
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when the French fust eo]<KiiiH b d the island. They are fji&t disappearing* owing Eu commit 
warfare the introduction of drinking habits and tin* practice of abortion. Their number 
now is less than £2 P OUO R u great dccmis* si lire l he middle of the present century. 


NEW ZEALAND, 





lx the year I840 r when the islands of Now Zealand were first colonised by England, they 
wore inhabited by the Maori race, who were then much more numerous than now. It would 
seem that the Maoris in e dying out —not localise they arc vicious* hot because they are very 
filthy nncl do wot know how to make a proper rise of clothes. An appalling number of deaths 
occur annualty from what may l»e called “galloping consumption," and there is no doubt 
that the misuse of clothes Is rraponslUe for much of lids terrible waste of life. A Maori 
woinmj 1 visiting town, parades the streets rrmffhd up to the eyes ill flannels, furs, rags, and 
wraps of every description, On returning borne, tirade are all cast aside and replaced by 
a thin cor ton bod fee and a riunlz pvttieont* Thun scantily clothed,, she squats down before 
a fire outside the house, and cwks the family meat. It i* mueb the hup a with the men: one 
day a thick woollen shirt* the nest a I bin cotton one. Overcoats appear, by a curious 
perversion, to be worn in summer rather than in winter* The favourite place for lounging 
ahem is cue with plenty of damp grass, and the most popular building site the edge of a 
swamp! We need not be surprised that Emluts such as these cause a heavy death-rate. 

In the year 1810 the number of Maoris wn probably 120,000; in 1S50 it had fallen to 
G5 t 000; In 1874, to 45 fc 740; ill 188G, to 41,432j and the Iu>t census (1890) puts down the 
number of natives and lialf-caMe* M 30*934, exclusive of 2 7 25$ lirdf-caslc^ living with Hie 
Europeans, Pcpchcri remarks that English grasses are spreading with great mpirlity and 
supplanting the indigenous vegetation. The native rat u being replaced by the Norwegian 

variety, our bouse-spnmw h now very common, 
and nearly every thing native is disappearing. 
The people ray* +l As the white man's rat has 
extirpated our mt p so the European fly h 
driving out our fly; The foreign clover is 
killing our ferns, and the Maori hi in self will 
disappear before the white junu!^ 

It is a pity that this singularly fine race 
nre destined to die oat. They are lnll r j^wer- 
fal, and well made; the colour of the akin is 
brown, ii-s with all Polynesians, and never black, 
although some are darker than other?. The 
variation in type puzzled ethnologists until it 
was jrfsrceived that there bas been here, m in 
most other of the world, a certain amonin 

of fusion* Thus, many Maoris arc of fair com- 
pJexion, with straight hair, and tin- character- 
islic features of a Itiimbornf Polynesian ; but 
others are to be found with a much darker 
akin, curly or almost frizzly hair, the lon^ 
and brood arched iao^e of the Papuan of New 
Guineaj or it may l>e with the coarse, thick 
features of the lower Melanesian races. The 
fact* ran only be explained on the Mipposiiioti 
that when the Maoris llr*t come to thebe islands 
** ** c* they discovered an indigenous IJcdineritui race. 

A imom othl Ajcn child. Probably the men were soon exterminated* but 
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It is v'erv likely that the better-looking women Were 
spared, And became wives or concubines of the 
victor* Tradition confirms the anthropologicAl theory, 
and K« we may consider that matter settled. While 
eopie authorities hold that the Polyneriem immigta* 
i wu tiHik place about A T OUO years ago, others give 
a much mon 1 recent date, and native traditions seem 
to show that imi more than MO years have cfajtied 
since the ftr-i in Vision, The earliest colonists prob¬ 
ably runic from some of the inlands betvtftn £nmofl 
and Tahiti. The midition is that they came from a 
|daee culled Hnwaiki: ■" The eeed of our coming is 
from IlnwaiLh the seed of our nourish!tig, the seed 
of mankind,™ This sow civ bat mythical region iniglit 
be Samoa or Tonga. The language of the Matin* 
appear* to Ih p most nearly related to that of Ifnro- 
I on go* and tradition points to that island ns the 
place where the canoes for the expedition were built— 
double canoes they were* and their names t-urvivK 
The legend still recalls how the seeds of sweet 
[iota toes together with taro, gourds, karaka, berries, 
[logs, parrots* mts* and sacred mi paint, were put on 
hoard t lie ennoe.% irhtch were scattered in lhe night 
by n stonm The north inland was the one fltri 
colon hod. The reason Tor ibis migration, according 
to i he- tradition, was a civil war, which devastated 
fhiwaiki. A chief, Ngnhue by name, was driven to 
flight; after a long journey lie reached New Xvittmid, 
and relumed With piece* of jade anti the honey of 
si gigantic birch Tbe^e evidently belonged to the 
moa + now osrinct, which at rained a height. of about 
12 feet, and was something like an ostrictn (See the 
writ oris 4< Extinct Monsters, 1 "} 

The Maori 1 * chief article of dress is a tong mat, 
in which he muffles himself up to the neck (see ilhis- 
tration, page 45). The mats art? of various textures, 
but art- always made from whnt b called * h New Zi-ulniui tkx w (Pinrmhnti temx)+ The fibre* 
of thin plum (one of the ZhVuiftr) are strong and line, and when property dressed have ai 
silky huk. The mat' me dyed with various colours, obtained from bsuk or from roots. Birds’ 
feather- are in bled for urtimneiiL The mUtvc.H also tires* the skirts of dogs, and make valuable 
cloaks of them. The men tattoo the face and parts of the body (sea illustration^ pages 45 and 47), 
but the women tattoo only on the chin. The reader who wishes to learn more altout the art of 
tattooing ns formerly practised by the** people should consult Major-General Kohley s interesting 
work ** Sloko" 

The Maoris have undoubted!) developed a higher state of civil (toil ion limn oilier people* of the 
Pacific who belong to the same race of brown Polynesians. Perhaps this- may he accounted for 
by the fncE I hut. life is not so cirri ly supported in New Zealand as in tropical Pacific island*, 
where bread-fruit*, cocouiiuta, and banana* flourish with to litlJe attention on the part of 
man, Thu dim ate also is much mure variable. The people who settled there found life 
harder; and I his struggle with nature was, no dou1it t the means of drawing out eapubilil ies 
nnd laic i Lis which were previously more or less du-rmaut, They ap]ttur 1o have brought with 
timm the dug, which whs used for food, but not (he pig. The only plant# they cultivated 
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were the sweet potato, taro, and the gourd; feri 3 s add some other plants supplied edible 
»'00t? f and certain berries ami frqits wire ni m ami. The sea and the riven yielded (hem 

lkh r Tradition ^svs that they turn ted the huge moa, above referred to,, a] id in rime they 

became skilful En hmHiug, in fishing. and in agriculture. 

The native children uro very intermiting. Ml of intelligence, quick in learning tbeii 
at s-ehool, and unusually free mid oj.en in their manner; they live ns ranch with the 
men an willi the women, and hence their faculties nre »harpened at nn early age. 

bn til recently the code of Maori morals was very lax, and is still to ?ome extent, n 
young gill being permitted the inmost freedom until she is married* But after inn triage she 

is a model of constancy* This vicious sysTcm of free intercourse^ exercised at a very early 

age p is very had physically as well as morally, and cheeks the healthy development of the 
Iwdv. Hut u carries no mproneli, and the girla ore wonderfully modest and childlike in 
manner. Suicide is very common, for these jieoplo (irmly hold death to be better than 
disgrace, and,. like the f/hinese, Kune tinier kill themselves under very slight ['revocation* 

I-.jieh tribe has its own gn at chief,, while an inferior chief prerides over every clan. Broadly 
speaking, there are three grades of smdety—first Uio nobility h then the freemen, and lastly 
tlie slaves, The name Raw/tdim is applied to the native nobility, and by courtesy also to 
■dicers misrionaries, and other white men whu may In- placed in any lotion of authority. 
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The Maori man is ti very lazy mortal. 
In war he is all Hre and spirit, bat 
in piping times of peace he lounges 
about, and will do no work if lie 
can help it. The real work is done 
by women and slaves, whose drudgery 
makes thorn grow old prematurely. 
Thtw who preserve their beauty 
longest are the daughter* of wealthy 
L-lili-fH* who enn afford slaves to do 
the hard work. 

Formerly the Maoris were 
greatly given to cannilxdbm. The 
real rezison of this revolting practice 
was, as has been stated in the 
previous chapter, the sttpcrflUlion^ 
notion that any one who life the 
llerii of another became endowed 
tvitli nil the best ijUalilics of that 
person, A chief would sometimes 
cat only the left eye of his enemy 
thnl being supposed to he the seat 
of his souk To drink his blood was 
to imbibe liis: courage 1 and spirit. 
The practice must also be regarded 
as symbolising n man's final triumph 
over hi* enemy 

There was a gtKxl deal of head¬ 
hunting in old days. Years jigo a 

large- number of presen i d Maori 
In ails were brought into Eurejtc* 
(A colleelioii wsii= receidlv exhibited 
a I a ifMH L ting in I be AntiuopolOgfriLl 

JiHhuEe in Mntiover frjoiire,) In 
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response It. tin* demand uF European collceiurs the supply increased to mi alnmiing extent, 
_Vu man with n well-tattooed face wns Slave* were rmpieut]v kill'd fur the sake of their 

Jl i■: hJ, which wit nJtcrwnrd* lal timed in tin - siiih 1 wiiv ns men of high rank. A chief once 
slid to Eirt English purchaser of Lends: VLoos.- which of there heads von like best”—pointing 
10 some of Ills own people—“and when you come buck i wilt have it dried and ready for your 
ucec]linnet-." Nefdless to say. I he offer was refused. 

The extraordinary system of tnbw t or ttqm, which extends nil ih rough Polynesia, wit It 
tooil variations, was formerly in great Ibmr among the Maoris. Briefly, it is n law of 
prohibition, as the word Implies. In countries where on organised government lias been 
established, lire taboo is unnecessary (except for purely social purposes; a*. for example, in 
connect ion with clubs or social gatherings). Hot with u primitive people, living only under 

chiefs, the system takes the place of nu dal orate code of laws. The l alum In Polynesia 

protects hoth property nnd morals, the former more than the latter. For example; when 
u man has carefully cultivated a field of sweet potatoes, ho tend- for the priest, who lavs n 
taboo on the field, mid henceforth no mail, woman, or child dare to venture thereon again; 
a canoe i- hauled up on the beach and left unguarded, bat the owner need have no fear 
lest anyone should steal It, because lie has already placed on it the taboo mark. With regard 
to morals, a married woman is taboo to nil men but her husband ; so is n young girl to 

nil except her betrothed. Another taboo i- connected with death. IT a man falls overboard 

from a canoe and is drowned, that onion henceforth may never be used again ; it is tattoo. 

The head of a chief Is so sacred, that no one is allowed even to make mention of It ! 
Europeans have sometimes given very great offence by disregarding this strange superstition. 

The Maoris have no written language, but their history has lieen faithfully preserved in 
numerous lengthy Mings, legends, and traditions, handed down with the utmost care from one 
generation to another. They gave names to stars, to birds, plants, rocks, and even insect!. 
They excelled greatly in oratory, In bygone days every chief was exacted to lie an orator 
and a poet, oh well as n hunter. 
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AUSTRALIA* 

JUST as the wild animals inhabiting Australia, suck as kangaroos and wombats, are peculiar 
and always of a low type, no are its dark-coloured natives. This the reader will readily 
perceive for himself on gbndmg at the accompanying illustrations Their features are course 
and repulsive. We must look tiptiu the Aborigines of tliis region sis a people recalling flit; 
earlier stages in the history of the human race—ii highly valuable and interesting suggestion 
of primeval man. Here may we find, as it were, a series of ifc Prehistoric Peeps/' reminding 
us in passing of Mr. E. T. Heed's clever drawings in Punch it few years ago, These people 
may be said to represent one of the bottom rungs of the ladder of human progress. They 
are unlike the inhabitants of any surrounding islands or countries, find from their general 
similarity in various parts of the Australian Continent have been regarded by some writers 
as a single mce, distinct from the Malay, the frizzly dm! red Papuan of New Guinea, and 
the Negro of Africa. Such is the view of Dr. Alfred Eussel Wallace. T*oth Keane and 
liutzel, however, consider them somewhat mixed- Their colour is black, but a deep 
copper or chocolate. As might be expected, they are a very hairy people. The hair is 
plentiful, not only on the head* but on the whole body, especially on the client and bark. 
The in fait 1 s are of n much lighter colour, and covered on the neck and back with a Might 
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coat of soft fur, The bail 
flf the bend is long, usually 
wavy or curly, either black 
or very deep auburn* All 
the men biivt beards T 
wti fekera, and mou stud tes, 
+i Vou nuked cheeks is a 
taunt they commonly apply 
to beard less people. 

In height Aurtmlinns 
are not much inferior to 
Europeans, They are nius- 
cubr h but with slender arms 
and legs, owing to want oF a 
good and regular supply of 
food. The head is generallv 
rather long and narrow, with 
high cheek-bourn The lower 
I tori ion of the forehead pro¬ 
jects strongly, producing the 
overhanging eyebrows seen in 
our illustrations; the upper 
\mt recedes rapidly. The 
lower jaw is decidedly promi¬ 
nent, and this ie regarded by 
all anthropologists as a strong 
characteristic of I he lowest 
human types* such as the 
Afrionn dwarfs or the 
Negritos of the Mnlrsy Peuib- 
fuln. The mouth h lurge t 
with thick Lips, A conspicuous feature i> the no^e, which is ?o deeply depressed nt the root 
as to cause tin* eyes to appear to tie drawn together; it is very broad at the nostrils, 

Stokes, who was very familiar wilh the country, says, "The Australians vary os curiously 
a^ their soil." Others Imvc expressed their astonishment at the peculiar differences between 
iho natives of various didricU Thus, Tasman, from whom Tasmania takes us name, iu the 
year ItigG found dork, woolly-haired people on the north-west coast. Cook, in 177U, mwop the 
north-east const some well-built men. with at might hair, of u uhocolnt e-brown colour, whose nose* 
wore not very flat, nor were their lips very thick. Among the Aborigines oF the south-east 
ihere were women ns light ns nmltiitoes, 

Marl has remarked that ,h n circle oF 300 miles round Port Esdngtoti would enclose an 

equal number of trilies, varying From deep black to the ret!di*h yellow of the Polynesians. 1 * 

darker, some lighter; jo/ne are straight-haired like the Malays, others frizz!y- 
linirad like Papuans Even Wallace, however, admit £ that there nre some signs of inter¬ 
mixture in the north with Main vs from the Malay Peninsula, and with Papuans from New 
(iniiiea, JJot tbi£ ho* laid little or no t-flcri on the people. 

h ha$ nut vi-i Wn tiaallv drilled to whil hrunel. of the human family the Australians 
klong— tlmt iv » difficult problem; hut they nr - clenrly not Negroes, nor Mongol, nor 
I'apufliis, nor Abbya. K- ntie find Other* consider them to be CnneasSati like onre-lv#^ and 
identical with the Ilmvidinns of India {boo the Ycddas in rtmj.ter Y[JJ,). IVrlmps (he render 

who rtlltlies aiir iHustrntiorii of these people maj find (lint they remind him, in * genernl 

way, of the lowest and coarsest tyj.es of humanity to he found iu England at (he present time 
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The Advent of the white man in Australia Las brought ruin to the black fellows, nnrl 
the trealment they have received at our hand* can only be described its gimme Fill* 

W'ljeu Europeans fSr^t settled m Australia, the native population was probably about 
150,000 i>erHjus. It has l**en rapidly diminishing ever since those days; ami no wonder, 
for the whites have taken the best of the land and destroyed ninth of ihe game on which 
I he blacks chiefly lived. Civilisation, ales ! brought disease and vice in its train. Con^uinphoti, 
measles, small-pox, have had a large share m the work of destruction. The adoption of 
clothing, with all primitive peoples, undoubtedly induces a great deal of lung disease. This 
may at fir*t appear incredible, but it has been clearly proved. There is a right wav and a 
wrong way in everything; and clothing, which i* a groat; protection if rightly used, is only 
a source of discomfort and danger to the creature that is unaccustomed to it. The poor 
ignorant savage does not appreciate it, and would much rather be without clothes. When he 
docs adopt clothes, he frequently costs them aside just when they might he of Hie greatest 
service in protecting bis body from cold. Lying down lo sleep at night in ft damp place 
without the covering ho [ms worn throughout the day, he courts ibr very disease* which are 
most fatal to native races. It U just the same in Sew Guinea, in Polynesia, and in most of 
the Pacific Islands, whore consumption is working terrible havoc. 

In the year 1851 the 
mini tier of Australian Abort'” 
giiicsivas estimated at 55,iHHj_ 

In I#P8 they were put down 
at from 80,000 to 40,000. 

The Government has taken 
some steps to endeavour to 
mitigate the grave evils in* 

Aided on the native |Hjpula- 
tion—evils for which the 
white people were clearly 
responsible* PilL its net ion 
came loo late. Between the 
years 1^21 and I [lie sum 
of £80,000 was spent in the 
endeavour to protect and 
improve lho condition of the 
natives;. The Society for iht- 
Protection of Aborigines hip 
also been usefully engaged 
in th i s w ork. Native sc I Loots 
were founded in Adelaide and 
elsewhere* and liberally sup¬ 
ported* But now the Adelaide 
tribe h extinct. 

Interior races miht of 
course give way and make 
room for those that are more 
highly civilised; luit it is 
sad to think how much 
or nelly, vice, and wickedness 
I* involved in I he proems. 

When Mr. Lloyd first landed 
in Gxtclong, in the year 1837, /nuu* ty ■ j? fe) i^ry. 

the linmlwol Tritie numbered ik uin ur m woilkm ™]h; u[i-ui;aT hiveh 
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dearly liQO; and fine-looking fellows they were. When lit* went away m lS53 t there were 
not mswiv left. Seeing so few natives about, he began to mike inquiries about some of Ids 
dark friends of earl? days. The reply he received h ho pathetic that we give as fur as 
possible the very words: »Aha, Miner Loojed! Bsdlyyang dead. Jaga-jagu dead, Paiugemng 
dead [and many other* r hey named]. The stranger white mao earns in his great swimming 
vessel, and landed with his large animals and his little animals. He came with his 1 booisi- 
I looms 1 [double-barrelled guns] and bis tent?, and the great white stranger took away the 
lemg-mherited hunt tug-grounds of the poor Uanabool coolies an<l their children, Ibt-n, 
weeping, slinking their heads* and holding up their hands in the bitterness of their sorrow* 
they e^clntmed i +l Coolie, coolie, coolie! \\ litre are our coolies now ? ^ Jjere are our fathers* 

mothers, brothers, sisters ? Dead ! nil gone! dead ! 

In most places the blacks go about almost naked in the summer season, even in Central 
and Southern Australia, whore the climate is chmigeablei Wlinl tlule they wear partakes- 
niote of the nature of ornament than clothing. Hut during the cold season garments are 
necessary. The chief article of u man s wardrobe is it girdle of plaited gra^-s or bust . 
sometimes l lie hair of an animal may boused for this purpose* or even the hair of another innru 
iu which ease it is generally considered a charm. Women at times wear an apron of einu-^ 

feathers* A mans girdle serve* to carry hi* digging-stick, hi* axe, or Lis boomerang. Hats 

are altogether dispensed with, but the bead may be decorated with teeth, fist-boui^ feathers, 
or the bushv tail of an animal. Some twist the hair with Hiring painted red, and 
decorated with the feathers of au emu, u cockatoo* or the tail of a dog- The younger men 
are particularly foml of ornament* for the neck, made of nother-of-penl). teeth Of various 
kinds cmb-V daws, bits of re<d or straw, but the old men despise such things. In the south, 
during the cold sen yon men and women cover themselves with the ^kiut* of kangaroos, wearing 
them like sacks. They have no sense of shame; cloth tug and modesty, m their eyes* are not 
coinjected. There is story of n girl who wo? presented by a lad)- with a white petticoat 
This she wore and display ed with some pride to her own people; they, however, only jeered 
at her for wearing clothes like the white strangers, and the consequence was that in a few 

ttavs the petticoat was laid aside and the girl went about naked ns before. 

The people are very fond of [jointing their bodies. Red. white* mid black are their favourite 
colours. They paint their small wooden shields with the same colours* Borne of our a limit ra¬ 




tion 5 show the stripes or 
hands of colour cm the body. 
Red ochre h much used. The 
people of the south-east used 
lo paint their bodies with 
circles, squares, and crosses. 
Corpses are painted .red* In 
some trilies only the elder 
men are allowed to use the 
ied ochre, the youths powder¬ 
ing their Klelet with red call In 
Instead of the tattooing so 
largely practised by Malays 
and many other people, we 
find long oblique «ar~ in the 
region of the breast, the back, 
atid the shoulder?, but seldom 
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w i before fbe can h& con¬ 
sidered a Woman and 
inarriagcabie—she must go 
through a very painful opera¬ 
tion, Great ga?hes are cut 
across tier back in horizontal 
lines with a sharp-edged flint 
or a shelf. The blood that 
flows out freely i* wiped off 
with bunches of glass, or with 
green boughs warmed near 
the Are, After wine weeks 
the wounds have healed up, 
and the cicatrices are con¬ 
sidered to enhance her 
natural charms, if she has 
any. Sometimes the belly 
and the arms are iimikrly 
adorned. During the operas 
lion of making these scars 
the girl's nearest relations 
express their sympathy by shedding tears and uttering loud lamentations* 

Marriage is a very simple tiffnir, ami a wife is either obtained by purchase from her 
father or brother, or else earned off by main fort-e. in Hie latter ease the usual practice if 
to lie in wait for the girl at night, ftutt her by a heavy blow on the head with a elub, and 
tlfgg [ it , r 0 s to a place of retreat. In accordance with customs not yet fully understood, girls 
are'Wothttl to certain men as soon n* they are bom. This " engagement" is considered 
so binding that a woman breaking it is killed—and oflvii eaten; while tin? offending man 
is punished with a severe wound from a *j**aT. The wives have tv haul lime of it. innl arc 
cruelly treated, being often beaten or speared. To kill a yin (wife) a thought no offence, 
and few women are free from frightful scars. The men are not insensible to female charm*, 
A young woman at ail 
celebrated fur her beauty 
uaiudSy undergoes a eerie* 
of oapLivifcies to different 
masters, I^Sie ucvtT stays 
Sung with on* tujui + be¬ 
cause another steal a her 
away* It is her £nd fate 
to be ci wanderer among 
-Irunge families, and to be 
the eimsfc* like Helen of 
Troy, of many a fight. 

When women are scaree, 
the men make raidzi on 
other tribes ^ idbws he- 
uome the pro|rt?rty of the 
tribe* Wive# are some¬ 
times tent to friends or 
strangers. 

In the dry season 
tn&nv nf Ansi ml sn 
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Will not support human lift*; hence the Aliurigines food rather a wandering existence. Having 
no beasts of burden, they are compelled to curry every tiling tbem-a-lve*, and son.* burdens are 
[tlflcod on the unfortuurite women. One woman usually carries on her back the following 
articles; a sack containing a fiat stone for Crushing eatable- roots; pieces of quart* for knives 
and sjicnr-keads; stones for axes; cakes of gum from the xantkoi'rheca or grass-lree, for 
mending old weapons or preparing new ones; kangaroo sinews for lbread, and needles of 
kangaroo bone; opossum hair to make girdles; pieces of kangaroo skin for polishing the 
spears; sharp shells to serve us knives and are-heads; yellow and red ochre for pointing - a 
piece of Ixirk for making “ bast/' ropes, girdles; ornaments; tinder for making fire; some fat 
and a piece of quartz revered ns a relic, having hem extruded by the "doctor," or magician, 
horn a sick man ; ami besides these things, she must carry roots or fruits collected on thJ 
TtM , Lut lb,H u Lot n|1 - between the sacks and her own hack she carries a -tore of 
undressed Judes, and in her hand a stuff 5 or 0 feet long, or a firebrand. Sometimes she 
carries her husbands spears also! One need not therefore be surprised that, as a rule, IC or 
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direct the reader's attention to the splendid es hi bit ion of anD$, clothing, and ornaments of all 
the primitive peoples in the ethnographical collect ion at the British Museum, now under the 
care of Mr. L\ IL Bead, The University of Oxford po&scs&cs a very Erne ethnographical 
collection, and that of the Hlackmora Museum eU Salisbury is also most admirable. Heavy 
spears the Australia!! Aborigines can throw by lutud a distance of from 50 to 7U feet; 
light Spears, hurled by means of a dirowing-stick, may travel ns far as 10G yauls, for this 
implement gives a powerful leverage* Their accuracy in throwing is wonderful. 

We must sty a few words about that remarkable Australian weapon l he boomerang. It 
is a Hitt piece of hard wood* al»ut a- large ns a scimitar (though sometimes smaller), beat lei 
tho middle, flat ou one aide and a little rounded ou the other* For this purpose pieces of 
wood that, are imltirti-ISy curved are selected; hence their strength. The boomerangs used 
in warfare are large and heavy T wjrh [noiniei! ends, and capable of indict ing a serious wound. 
In IlieelI Lug. and especially for killing birds, n smaller boomerang, the ends of which are 
slightly twisted in ophite directions, i* used. It has the remarkable property of changing 
its course while in the air, ami finally returning to the thrower. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the boomerang, 
while travelling forward 
with great speed, revolves 
rapidly on it> own axis* 
and takes a slanting 
direction. In the use uf 
tills wEapon dexterity is 
required father til jail 
strength. 

Some of the Auslra- 
lian Ahorlgiut-s are trog¬ 
lodytes, or dwellers in 
caves, like the prehistoric 
men of Europe (see the 
writer's M Prehistoric .Man 
and Beast"}* But caves 
are only to 1)0 found in 
certain districts. More¬ 
over, us we have already 
remarked, the Aborigine* 
lead a rather wandering 
life. They usually erect 
rude huts or screen r, 
constructed of whatever 
malaria] happens to be 
iit hand “ twigs and 
bushes, covered with 
bade# turf r or leaves. 

These she hers ore purely 
temporary# but serve for 
ei few weeks or months# 
until the family moves 
oil Iii the north mid 
mirth-west, where Papuan 
influence evidently conies 

in, they build n?gu]ur ^ t, jr™, * l*rt*r. 

huts, aft high ns a inao T a katiyk warrior, crijick ui* WAhm mj&v. 
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ft tul capable of holding ten per¬ 
son*, These l hey eon struct with 

sisike* cohered with rlnv, So 
kick ward nre thc^e [»<n)le in 
civilisation that many of the eons! 
tribe# know nothing of navigation. 
On t.bo nort h-wnst coast we find 
only simple raft#, irrnde of man- 
grove branches (ietl together. In 
Southern Australia we meet with 
ennocs made from I Iii- bark of the 
eucalyptus Though these are 
very light and frail, nasives will 
Venture out to sea in them for 
several miles In New South 
Wales they use tree-sicm# hol¬ 
lowed out by the action of fire, 
like the neolithic men of Europe. 
Cook saw boats of this kind Hi 
feet long. 

Knowing nothing of agricul¬ 
ture* and having no flocks ami 
herds,, the blacks can hardly be 
Huid to have an ample larder. Of 
course they prefer ariimnl food, 
but game is not always to be had. 
Sometimes they devour their 
dogs, which originally were dingoes 
but now are mostly crossed with 
European breeds- They arc other¬ 
wise very kind to the** 1 domestic 
j^ets, the women even suckling the 
voting ones There are very few 
animals that they will not eat. 
Occasionally they get a dead whale 
or catch a dugong. Besides the 
marsupials of their country, such 
a# kangaroos* womlmts. and opos¬ 
sums, they eat birds and eggs, 
lizards, snakes, frogs, tadpole h„ and 
tbe larvco of iiLSeelii T White ants 
are eaten alive, and a certain mol h, 
which is very abundant, is con¬ 
sidered n great delicacy. Soaker 
are also much appreciated. Tad¬ 
poles are tried on gras*. Certain 
roots and fruit arc Li^esJ a# desert 
after meat. Many kinds of shell- 
Bsb arc eaten. Of the vegetables 
one of Lhe Ijest is n certain wild 
yam. The roots of the liulrudi are roasted and kneaded inio cuke.#. Fruits are not abundant, 
but the young leaves of the grass-tree are much eaten, m it grows abundantly. The people are 
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very fond of honey (from the bard'jiiq and xanthorrluect), and show great ingenuity in trucking 
bees to their nests. A certain kind of eucalyptus provides [hem with " peppermint-gum” from 
which they make a sweet drink by adding water They appear to have htid nr- intoxicating 
drink before the advent of onr colonists with ihe exception fierhnpi of a sort of mead in New 
South Wales, mentioned by llraim, T fifty have no objection to rotten eggs, or even the 
contents of the intestines of animals. Their capacity for eating meat is almost incredible. 
When n man is fortunate enough to catch a kangaroo, lie will go on eating, with short 
intervals, until he has consumed it all. The lazy disposition of the Aboriginal make? him 
alternate between gluttony and starvation. 

Cannibalism used to be :i frequent occurrence, but was not universal. Fat people were 
liable to be stolen and eaten; for this reason a nun who bad n fat wife was unwilling to 
allow her to wander about alone. An “ mi protect ed female ” uf that sort might hr made 
away with to replenish the larder of some neighbouring tribe' I luman skulls arc used as 
drinking-cups. 


The* natives have special words to denote every minutest portion of the human body. 
Their language is in harmony with their low mental condition; it i# rich in terms for concrete 
objects or expression* of sensuous pleasure. Abstract terms hardly exist. It is said thev 
cannot recognise accurate portraits of themselves, but only large' outlines with big beads. 
They have little sense of number, few of them being able to count beyond three, or at most 
five. Anything further is expressed by compounds. They are not altogether without poetry, 
hut their verse is of a very humble order, coasting of short, disconnected snatches of thought! 
They have plenty dF legends and fijMex 

k would nut be true to say that the AnstrtHflw have no kind of government beyond 
Wbnt may lie exerted nt home by parents. Though chiefs are neither elected nor hereditary, 
yet each tribe La- its leader, chief, or king. It gradually recognises the greater activity and 
prowess of its ablest man, who, by general consent, becomes its head. He rule* partly by 
selecting men who will carry out Lis wishes. Generally speaking, an we have at read v said, 
women are demised; but there is one exception. In West Australia nn old woman under¬ 
takes the Office of grand moth it to the tribe. She settles quarrels, separates men who fight, 

and gammons the 
tribe to 

divided into I wo, 
four* or even sis 
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end 1 of which 
has n doss-aainc f 
taken fmotii some 
animal or t&tem —as 
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Tfoeee classes fire 
sometimes culled 
dftiw of mid 

[ill the zii-eznlHTti of 
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to lie blwd relations. 
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mJ '■ 11 «/ COtlrtiif jHstfr»T|i ftjr 

a oatnm or THK aUONTa TRIBE. 

t browing spears bit King and diving uml games that 
tend to sharpen tint eyosight. or to imkc the players 
rj-uiek at concealing themselves. hSo sharp nre their 
eveg that they can roeognUe tfiS footprints of most of 
their Acxjiiidnroiiees from >ome peculiarity iti the foul "s 
or the way m which the )K*r*m waits, Boisterous 
grimes are not =h> fMjjular. The iltinres like those of 
the Europe®* “Little Folk” or Suite, ut*u% take 
place by moonlight They may bf warlike, licentious, 
or in 3 Hi i tot ion of the ehiL+e and the habits of aidinol^. 
The wrrvbow partakes of the nature of ti sjrt-eLiL'lc Je¬ 
well as of a dame, It gen .-roily aims at reproducing 
in a dramatic way some phase in native life that 
interests both the performer* And the spectators In 
\H principal feat ures it is similar all over the continent 
hut the iletails vary according to tbit local it y. New 
features ore frequently invented. It i* the Aboriginal 
drama* and the " Management ” are naturally expected 
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in these classes is in the 
female line only, so that 
children belong to their 
mothers’ clans, I/oil I, how- 
ever, i* inherited from the 
fathers. Alt Australians are 
very strict in following the 
unwritten laws of public 
opinion, and the rights of 
projierty arc strictly upheld. 
In Central Australia it is 
different, sis. Messrs- Spencer 
and Gillen hove shown in their 
motf important recent work 
on the t'entiu] Tribes 

The fiativeji are fond mf 
amusements* such an dancing. 
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to provide novelties from time to time. Men are l ho chief performer; the women form 
the orchestra, and make the music. Sometimes the men have licugbs tied to their aukles, 
feather? in their luiir, the down of bird? attached to their ebb hero snd there, with drop# 
of blood, and other decorations. They paint themselves with coloured clays, the (Vieras being 
horrible and font as tic. Thus a man will [»aiut himself to look like a skeleton, the effect 
of which by moonlight is weird, the lines of white standing out sharply against his black 
Wv. Tins “figures” executed often represent warlike scenes. Sometimes the actions of 
the'emu or of the kangaroo are imitated. The ground is selected for the purpose, any- 

' __tliipg which might hurt the feet 

being removed. The teenic effect 
with the fires burning, and n forest, 
fur the Iwckgrcmnch ia very striking, 
But the performance entails n great 
deal of muscular exertions The 
women remain seated on the ground, 
mid eing the songs that properly no 
company each 11 figure/' An old nun 
stands near themi his duty being to 
sing tike first few words of each long, 
and lo beat time with two sticks 
which he bolds in his hands. 

Mr- A, W. Hewitt has written 
a valuable account of the Australian 
medicine-men, wizards or doctors 
(Jo tt ruu / t jf th*i u ihropolog icu l 

[iWtitut*'., XV L), Over a large portion 
of South*eaotem Australia i he term 
** black fellow doctor ” is always used 
for those who profess supernatural 
powers-—not merely of healing, hut 
others that are purely magical- 

There are also u rain-makers/' seera. 
or spirit- mediums* and bards who 
employ their poetic faculties for pur- 
popes of enchantment. The wizards 
tire everywhere credited wiLh the 
power of conveying themselves 

through the air, or of being conveyed 
by the ghost* from place to place, or 
even from earth to the sky. Numer¬ 
ous accounts were given to Mr. Hewitt 
by natives of the ,fc going up * of 
these wizards, The reader will not be surprised to kwu that the upward flights always 
took place under cover of darkness, and that the return of the wizard is frequently accom¬ 
plished by means of a tree, down which he was heard to descend and finally to jump on 
to the ground \ but these Mispscious circmnstances do not affect the faith of the Aboriginal 

in the accompli aliment* of his wizard, who, in addition to the power of travelling to and 

from the fckies* is able also to hurl stones iuvisibly at any person or persons whom he 
mav wish to injure. The projectile generally employed fur this amiable purjjqse j£ a piece of 
the mineral known m quartz (“ Bristol diamond" or roek-cryftttl), crystals of which are alway* 
carried about by a ** likukfellow due-tor " u* part of Ills stock-in-trade, All bright transparent 
stone? are sacrer! amulets which the doctor alone snay touch or investigate h is Mieved 
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ttiar the sorcerers have a stone or a bone in their stomach from which they can secreily 
transfer splinters into the veins of those upon whom they exercise their arts, and the cure 
of diseases with them generally consists in the extraction of these stones. Magic uiuhI s are 
made of acacia sticks, especially the knotted stick called phntj;j6i if a sorcerer touch the 
breast of a sleeping man with one of the<e. ho Causes him to fall 'lb If a man has uu 

enemy, lie plots for his death or downfall with the sorcerer, bringing him ft fragment of 
anything the encinv has worn, or a portion of his hair if he can obtain it, or even a morsel 
of food he has left, bv means of which the sorcerer is supposed to be able to work any ill 
upon the unfort titrate victim. Many 
tribes burn what food is left- after a 
meal, as a precaution against sorcery. 

The Australian cannot reconcile his 
mind to the idea that death is « 
natural event. Every death not 
brought about by open violence if 
considered to be the result of magical 
arts, polite wizard must have been 
nt work with his fatal spells, and the 
friends of the dead man endeavour 
in their own peculiar way to find out 
who is the murderer. Some put 
'pies linns to the bier on which the 
corpse is laid, calling it “ The know¬ 
ing one," At the funeral a relation 
who does not make sufficient lamenta¬ 
tion is liable to lie suspected I Sliouhl 
the man suspected belong to another 
tribe, the matter becomes a MURES 
fttilli : n few sjioars am thrown, anti 
some wounds inflicted, until the old 
men declare that “Honour is satis¬ 
fied." With many tribes, it is believed 
that a man can be bewitched by the 
use of his name. In order to prevent 
such a misfortune, a. lad, as soon us 
he becomes a man (after passing 
through the initial Eon ceremonies), 
gives up his natm* and is described 
ns the son or brother uF a woman ; 
for women, being supposed, to be less 
suljeer to witchcraft, arc allowed to 
keep their names. 

To counteract the malevolent nits 
Mr. Hewitt sj teaks of a young man 
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of the sorcerer, charms of various kinds are resorted In, 
of the Marring trilie who hud a bagful of powerful 

■ZZ:Z>£T^ .. of . bottle, s ,„^ ... 1 - r o^g 

When asked bow such things could possibly protect him, the young .nan, who had for his 
P„V, J( the kangaroo (on bis fat her’* tide), replied: “If I were going along, and saw an old-man 
kangaroo bopping straight towards me and looking at me, I si, odd know that he was grc ing 
a,, notice 9 hut enemies were about. 1 should get, my *p«u ready, and I should ndd my 
^ i n my hand, so that if the man [i-e, the wuanl] were to chuck something at me, 1 

shonUMw ^ frib<j als(| } 1(? heve in kangaroo warnings? and if one of them should happen 
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to dream of ia old-men kangaroos M sitting Found hU camp, lie would take it s* a kindly 
warning of coming danger* One may he sure that the sorcerer* are nol induced iu exercise 
their powers without fome materitd reward* They all dcinnud payment in kind, Some u! 
their put tons give presents for favours received; oilier* from fear of fwsiible injuries, The 
sorcerers art- not particular, and will gladly lake such ttacouridered trifles as weapons, ntg>, 
implements, and especially game. After a +£ fair” they come away loaded with gifts. It is difficult 
to ascertain the manner in which the sorcerers qualify themselves to practise their profession 
and to impose upon their fellow-blacks, for they jftUTQUnd themselves with profound my&terv— 
il* the augur* did in Rome, though Macaulay naively wondered haw two of them could meet 
without laughing. The tribes have innumerable tales of the manner in which the power* of 
tangle eot acquired. Some, a* the Knrnui tribe, say that, the ghosts of ancestors visit a 
sleeping man and communicate to him (be secrets of Forecry, or take him awav with them 
while his spirit wanders iu dreams and complete his education iu the distant spirit-world. 
Other tribes bdieve that a man becomes a wizard by meeting a supernatural being, wh o lire* 
In hollows in the ground, and who opens the man's side and insert* therein quart jc erretab 
and other mineral? by which he obtains his powers. 

Mr, L. r If. Mathews La^ described (Jownal 0 / th& Anthropological iitflitHk) the 
initiation ceremonies of certain A astral ism tribes An old man, who appeared to l»e n wizard, 
(old him a Curious legend connected with the ihitiatiop ceremonies of the Wiradthuri trifles 
of Neu p fN.mi Fi Vi ale,*. I lie myth was af follows —-A lung time ago there was a gigantic 
and powerful being, something between a bkckfellow ami a spirit, called DhummooJan* who 
Wfl s ° d e Hummed people, 11 is voice was awe-inspiring and resembled the rambling of 
distant thunder. At a certain age I he boy^ of the tribes were handed over to this god. in 
order that he might hike them away Into the bash and instruct them in all the taws, 
traditions, and customs of r]n> community, to qualify them to rit on councils, and discharge 
all the duties and obligations devolving upon them as tribesmen, lie pretended to Ikhutie 
that he always killed the Ixiys, cut them up and burned them to n&he^, and then resto-red 
riLem to human sfafifve again, as new Mugs—doubtless much improved by the process. 

Hut not all the boys 
came I tick t o the 
tribe, for a l every 
initiation ceremony 
some of t ho candi¬ 
dates died iu tlm 
bufih. DhuTUTnoolan 
mid they hat! died 
from natural c&tt*ea; 

3 jin. Baiatue, lieccmidg 
tmensy at the loss of 
so many of hi » young 
men, nnd p suspecting 
that Foiuei hi Tig was 

wrong, questioned 
their com | tan soils. At 
liret they wore afraid 
So tell ; but on being 
compelled to speak 
she truth, they said 
that the missing bovti 
had been eaten by 
l>hurujlHH.ihiU k IL Wtl?. 
not t rue that the 
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tfurvivorfl bad bron burned ait.I restore*] fo life. I^uame, oia hearing tliis„ Iwnu! very 
wroth and killed Ibis groat leing Dlmmiiioolem, l!ui IHiummoclati pul Li* voice into all Uie 
trees of fbe is^rr-:-*^, lelling it to reamiu in them for over. He al*o mtulv a |s bull-roarer ** 
fa whii> used to frighten awnv women ul tli<- ceremonies by splitting oia- of the tree*. mai 
the tree $xiM retained the voice, Iktiami 1 told hi* chief nun that in fulure they must 
thetnsrlveiji initiate the youths of the tribes, tiring the +fc bull-nurers M to repreHeiit the voice 
of Dbtinimoobiru The women were nut told of the death of DhumitaDolnn or of the deceit 
wLicit he had presetted, and they therefore continued to believe that he took t be boy^ burned 
them l and brought them back to life. 

It i* quite clear tint tlie object of the inhmtory rite* h to teach the privileges, duties, 
and obligations of riianhood, to harden them mid make them able to bear pain. Youths are 
thus enrolled among the men, and removed from the care of the women. They are no longer 
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"tlfd to their mother's n|iron-stringi," ns we should hit. The ceremonies create a gulf 
between Hie I Mist life of the boy and the future of the mini (hut can never ho rctro^ed, 
Tliey also strengthen the not hold tv of the old men. Finally, the opportunity is taken of 
impressing npw* the mind of the youth, in an indelible manner, tie rules of conduct which 
he is expected to obey, in addition to nil this there is a semi-religious element which tends 
to strengthen very grtatly the emotional effect of the rite. It is difficult to imagine 
anything tetter calculated to impress, to awe, and even to terrify a young Australian, savage 
than the initiation ceremonies of his race. 


According to some writer#, Australians have no religion beyond the dread of ghosts ami 
evil spirits. They certainty have no worship, even of idols, lint Uatsel and others maintain 
thai a good Tunny ideas have hern imported from Polynesia, Melanesia. Borneo, and oilier 
regions. With the Karri ilaroi tribe in the north-west of Sew South Walts,' ] in fame » 
regarded as the maker of nil things; his name signifies “maker” or “cutler out " uad lo 
in the, re« ruder of men according 10 their conduct, lie it is who sec* mul knows all, being 
kept well informed by a lower deity who presides at the initiation ceremoni.-#. Another deity 
whose mum- is Dhammoeltin, nets as mediator. Tin- hitter has a wife called Urn Egg or I HV 
bhe has charge over tic infraction of women. The spirit-tlmt which sjrcnks and thinks 
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wit Inn in sin— does iiiht die until flu 1 inn|v, but ii^eends to Jkiifitne* or ii truly wander a I unit 
on thf- i'sirtli, hi x i-nt^r n wild nninml or u while* mini. A mil in? mme Lpaumtly 1 .'cjin^^il 
Eiis belief in u future state in flu* following wnnb-: "When bluek-feJln tumble down* 
he jinny ny nil sfttuo whiu^frUii. 1 * Numbers of white men halve luien proicnfaedi by 1 Ifc*- 
blncks :is their lost telntives returned from the syirit-world* and have aieernrdlngly ren-ivni 
nut li e n nines 1 

The Life Dr* Bennett. F*lt.S.. mentions That 011 one iH-rushm* when a Ewe]wEkii wn> 
ehasfng a wild aiiiiiiuE* the block uEm amcomici tiled him entreated him 1 hi ^jium b it and tn take 
if olive- us it was 01 tee **him toother*! Tin? white mfin. disregarding the petition* killed the 
siiiimul, at which his black com [ mu inn vvus greatly grieved. refusing to eut any *d it. mad 
mirttemig nil the while about ‘‘tumbling down him bintlmr 1+ ! 

According to Mr. K. Palmer. a certain tribe believe tbnt tbrre n jiluee among the >tur^ 

whither they go after death by men ns uf n rejie 1 When u met virile see u + they say it is ai 
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foiling raj»* di-cnrdcd by a spirit which hi* wirc-chd in climbing up to heaven; but if tin* 

meteorite Inirstn with :i loud noise, it ?lmw» that the mjH.' hits broken. 

The Rev, Charle? ■ m-eiiwav. speaking of the Kainiluroi trifle of \ew South Wide*, savs 
they jiuve u legend thnt the stars forming the constellation known a- the Pleiades wv"re 
young women of eatnapiinury beauty who once lived on earth. The young men, tacomiug 
enamoured of i heir charms, pursued them, Tin* girl* prayed for deliverance, "and Baiuine and 
his DMiliitor, J'Imnumi>>]:i[i. helped them to climb to the top of some very high im-s, whence 
they sprung up to the sky. One of them, not being so lwautifnl ns the rest. bides behind the 
other sEs, The leader of the young men who purs mil them now appears as Orion, with ft 

boomerang in liis belt. The natives of Encounter liny say that the -mils up above, in the 

eloini* or in Hie stars, l.-ave their habitations in the evening, and go a Unit their business ns 
they used to when they dwelt mi earth. Tin- Milfcy Way is said to be a row of huts, and 
natives profess tu see therein the oali-htraps and columns of ascending smoke, as from 

;i ti enen m pm*n t. 
-Meteorites, aMriliiuj 
tu these tribes^ urv 
the L'lbiklren nf the 
±Uit± The Outer ntid 
innt-r bends *>f on!our 
it i the ram bow are 
mjih- niici female. The 
111 -h j] i b a glarM] in- 
flnente, but the sun 
n l>;uj one. 

It is fclwnyg diffi¬ 
cult to general be 
about the mental 
characteristics of any 
nuro of people, tuirl 
only those iltc jijjti- 
tird In the ;tc tempi 
ivluj I in re livef) among 
them (or r. good many 
years—ni j u then they 
may fail into serious 
errur.-v so reserved me 
fill the Iowi't rapes, 

. , . ,. . . . But We riLiiiiot }jp 

, r *125 m y 0pin ° & vf yh - ^ for many year* -Protector of 

the Alwngiue® in Vitoria, ffe toy*: -The black, ejpwiiUly in hi. wiki state k 

<pucker in the ac.. of bn timid, more observant, and mom self-reliant than the English 

rr^’ «°" 1 •*«*«'*■ r.. aboriginal schools R |*„ 

Iftl ,r' hC 41T ™ dJa £ wrftih * «‘ nd nritlimHic more <juick|v than the 

t ' t ' J ; H f Wl11 bimsell with reading stories ns long J h« £ qn( j er t i 

in lutmiv of the white*. At this point, however, he stops. Could our blacks p !irl mHU, (heir 
knowledge a reading and writ mg. J am |*r*dad«i that they would do so for a trifle 

• .x’Killy. the black * polite, gay, fond of laughter, and has much fonJWe m bis rot. Alim’ 

As icg.mb courage he is inf™ to the white man; for, though his nano is superior his 
resohii ion * less. His tactics u. war arc such that he will never undertake an emir..rise in 

ho “'z:tk r lf r ^ 

On the other hand, a black ’has been Wa, in TiZSt 
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resist, snigEe-hiind+'LL the advance of an exploring jsnrt-V 
with the greatest Intrepidity* though the horse* most 
Imve sealed to Illiii goblins or devils. Touching the 
moral feelings of the blanks, writers say little or 
nothings I ml observation bn? convinced me that they 
are not without them nevertheless though t in-y are 
much hi 1 ml ed from constant repfe&riou, nutl that they 
discriminate between light mid wrong* though ntuible 
to formulate the difference. I believe their honor of 
conamgiimns marriages proceed* from a feeling of 
this sort which they art 1 nimble tu analyse or explain, 
I am eonvinced from [lersonnl observation that, after 
the jjorpetratioti «>f infanticide or massacre though 
both are practised without disguise^ thuie migng^ri in 
them are subject to remorse and low spirit * fur so toe 
m*j time afterwards. 1 * Jtat gel s|H-nk^ of the "Otiul-depFi'^iiJg 
misery n thaff hangs over these people* rendering them 
nnqiiestidffiably fur inferior t■<> thru /ifttu-ir/wtf elutd of 
Nature, the wild North American Indian. IW this the 
climate h partly responsible, Rain, which is so essential 
for filling- the springs and maniimmag both animal and vegetable life, comes so iirugulurly 
that drought* tins frequent. (Arinin steppe diatriote are oppressively hoi t and the sudden 
chill that follows the sunset «eOma lo cum# a stupefying effect. Where the land is desert, 
the Inhabitant* are few in number and of a miserably appearance; where the laud is good, 
thi-v an" more uumeroits better-looking* and mure active. Tin* women are nut handsome 
its 1 he men, ami the old women are dreadfully Uglyj this is partly due to the very laborious 
lives rhev [end, but xfigo to the very jhk>V food vouch wifi a I lu them by their Jon Is mid masters, 
Mr. r, S. W'tike* who ban contributed paper* 011 .AmCndiim Alxii'jgiime to 1 he nf 

the A tttkropQlo'il^fd hwiituft, thus sums up hb view uf I la-111: tt It U evident H int (hi j »- 
people are, a« compared with more advanced nice.', in the condition uf children. Among nit 
the tribes' whether Hie more hostile ones of the or lbt*se who in the wo-i appear to 

give evidence of a milder disposition, there is the same imperfect development off moral idea?'. 
In fact, none of them have any uolitm of what wo 
call morality, except the simple one of right and 
wrong arising our. of questions of property. With this 
moral imperfection* however, the Austral bin natives 
exhibit n degree of mental activity which, nt first 
sight, may bo thought inconsistent with the childish 
jfusitmn here aligned tu I hem. It is evident, how ever, 
that Hits activity results from the position in which the 
Australian is placed. Extremely indolent when food is 
plentiful, when it is scarce the greatest exert ion fl can be 
made for its acquirement* and the repeated exercise of 
the mind on the menus of accomplishing fflie all-impor¬ 
tant end of obtaining food bus led to a developinmt of 
the U >wer intdice tuni fncu Iff ies sumew S 1 al dEs|wcqwrt iuimle 
to the moral ideals with which they lire associated." 
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hi command of tiro successive expeditions From Batavia. that we owe our fir>t knowledge of 
A[i'tm[:isiFt B fn that year TitsuinTj clluic iit r-Lghi of the largo i^huccJ 7 which In- culk^l Van 

DjomoriVi Lund* nft«-i 1 hi* | nitron, He guessed tlml th# island was inhabited, hut saw iui 

natives The first meeting of t lit" Aborigines with Eiirojleans took | ilm-e* no M.uvh 1, E 772“. 
Whim the French tirndgidar Marion tic Ffo>-n< arrived hi i he spur al which liir Dutchman 
haul Unjehi d T the hhwk* came down to the French with confidence: 1ml 11 nfortLmittplv there 

was s : «inf mi Hinder^ audios ami one of them mi? dtoi, and I lit? red Her!, The first Englishman 
who approached tIn* slion-s of Tasmania wb* huptmii Furncaiix, of the Resokitbft, who hi 
March E 771." j, having been accidentally se[ninued from the ship of hi^ commander, l.'iiptnin 
l ook (then on In* second Voyage of discovery), coasted Along 1 he south and east chores. He 
saw none of the people, hut lie says the country H! apj*cared to tie thickly inhabited, as there 
was a continual fire along the shore ns we &ailc<L” 

Hil January 2fh 1777 + tiaptaiu Cook, then uii his third voyage* entered Adventure Bay- 

The inhabitant were found to lie distinctly below the English standard of nature. The 

average heighi M f twenty-three men gave 5 feet inches - of twenty-nine women the Average 
vljl- 4 feet 111 inches The colour u[ the .skin was dark brown, or char*dole colour, "Uirietiine* 
approaching black. The hair wih very wharaotemijc of their race—which f- helmved to In? 
Ibipiirm or Hi dam -dan, though mi>litat-Ll by long isolation. Itislearl of being strnight in wavy, 
at- with the Aunt raf ion it weis finely curled or frilled ; when short t it had the nppeumiu-e 
t oiiiTitouly chIUhI “woolly/' hut when allowed to grow long it went into <iri;ill ringlet?, which 
when covered with gracse rind udins gave the ap^amnee of n *orr of mop of reel strings 
hanging over the hear) and neck. The men had good beards and whisker?* The eyes were 
small fait bright t and sunk beneath heavy, prominent brows. The nostril? were large and 
open; the nose was short and prominent, the upper part being deeply sunk under the 
projecting ridge cwidcptiug the >>yelm>wd. and the tower part very wide. The hiniu-cajmdtv 
was small compared with the general dimensions of the skull and face; the projection of the 
tower jaws was very marked. The jjeople lived 14 like beast* of ihe forcer, in roving parties, 
without arts of any kind, sleeping in slimmer likb dug*. under the hollow side* of tree*. or in 
wauled huts made with she lower branch v- of evergreen *hnd^ e stuck in the ground at small 
distances from each other, and meeting together sit the tup.” rnplnin Cook’* ship surgeon + 
Mr. Anderson, tell* us t hat they 11 hud little of tirni fierce or wild aj.pcni a nee common to jH?ople 
in their til uni hm. h tit, on the contrary, seemed mild and cheerful, without reserve or jealoudv 0 f 

stronger-. But” he adds, +i their not efcpresirfti g 
that surprise which one might have expected 
from their seeing men so much unlike themselves, 
and things lo which, we were well as?nrnl, they 
I sad \k*vti hitherto utter Grangers, ilieir in¬ 
difference for our presents* and ih.-ir geneml 
inattention, were sufficient proofs of their not 
{waging liny suutenes? of mule rst and ing*” 

< ook> inUTcounse with <h*>e ]jfeQp|e W a# of a 
l-crfecity fricmlly nature. Tlselr treatment by 
whiter in ihe present century fs F uuforUiiintelv t 
a very different story. 

In the year 1HU4 the EngLbh took pus- 
^r-s?mn 0 f the island, and changed its imine n» 

Ij^iTinniiL. They coloui-a?d ii from K^ir South 
" ^ lies! ? low n, n fi v rw iml s 1 £ h doii T n 
settlement was formed by a military jsirh and 
convict labourers. It mis here, in 3H()l t ' that 
tie- first serion? conflict took place, and through 
a foolish mmmdiMandmg. A party of several 
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luindrftd Much, inerLTvomen. tnid 
chihlmL engaged in n harm lea? 
kangaroo abuse* tow suddenly 
socii muni Tig down thfi *ide of 
si hill towards tht+ young ofttcmy. 

The nlnrmed settlors* thinking 
that they were about to be 
n! I;u j kcd T fi m\ volleys among the 
unhappy iiEitivep, killing, it i> 
jifiicl. m ninny n> fifty hufim tin- 
fatal mi sink** wu* found ouL 
Thus Ik-gan that terrible ,l Ulnek 
War w which nu£k<?$ ^ dark a 
pagein the history of our colonial 
expansion. It is perta^ only 
fair to t?Jiy lint the English 
settlers consisted largely of ecu- 
victs of the mol burdened mi si 
degraded type. wlio T frequently 
etaping, took to A tovitig nnd 
lawless life in the forestp us 
bushranger^ or on the ishinds 
in the ■‘traits 11 s aeal(Ts + Irons 
such men a* thr?^ tln+ very dregs 
of our home imputation, utterly 
selfish ansi cruel, the natives 
mostly received impressions oF 
European civilisation and 
churncter, ivIeecIi led to r^pn^ln 
11 1lull the more peucefbl tPttleit 

Lift- became slmo* everywhere fiavenimtail interfert-noo. Au attempt to divM^ the 

rt insecure ns lo I'now 1111 ur S^ "• f ^nmuntion fitited. More sever* measures followed; 

„mrhal law ^ prothumed ..II L ^ by „ mi \ ixat , „rdon gelling right 

commenced. The motion «.» lo nn^und all he ™ . * T J H) i* 

acres the island. gradually to close m «1*» hem, ami WiU>*n**U* ^ ^ ^ 

Peninsula on the nut. rmA kp. th*« f ^ '3 * kri[rtT j nK the ground miioh better than 

«• ** «"**■» ? l!i : T'f il,* white 

their jmrHLiew. elud.-d then ' ' «‘ l _ >n wg m-orly >£3.0,000, tfjd 

civil rail military, were employed m < h, . M , B |»Uon t robbed of 

resulted in the cftptnro of one wretched black. ^ J hhIw.i 1 to 

I!;': . .^ Offer or T »U 

htlle more than 300 in n n 1 r - tn(W 5llwes *, one white mat. accomplished 

for individual capturi'-. 1111 " 11 , j , . || tb . c f the (.tovcrument hud failed to 

„y kindness, ««1 *** tb, ran. of Hu- Hack, at a t ime 

Ho. Mr. Augustus UobinhO , i , * , i, . ..iiin Ls «f a few nE.tivi*. Oathering around him 

l.ffll he vrba h* >h la',< n™" 'J 1 “ 1 ™„| lk >t> io att<>!-1 «?tilod I-iI ho taught them 
rtf. Bmni Inland as mJiny e 1 ; , , ] L .-tnuni; from them whni he could 

the rudiments of K,I J W J^“ *^"1™’^ lV h, 'grnduallv wen their eoiiftdei.ee. mid the report 
of their language ,„m thZ L L whi.V mot, who Was really a friend of the 

Zkr^'U^ew niitive nnd English friends he wen, about, imaged, among the ,^e, aud 
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persuaded them by promises of good (rentmen! to sur¬ 
render their freedom. In the course of three years 
they all cm me in, WlUfam 1 Annoy, ns he wns rift to¬ 
wards called, was one of the last party brought into 
Hobart Town in Ithiu. He was the f * last innn " of this 
now extinct met*; and ive reproduce on page G7 his 
photograph, mid on page G8 liiut of his wife, from 
lantern-slides kindly lent by the Agent-General for 
New South Wales. 

The Weeks were tin ally settled in Hinders Island, 
in Biiss Strait, their Sum Iter then scarcely oioeedlng 
tttNf, Here they were fed, clothed, and educated nt 
Govern me ut expense, hut they sadly missed the old 
freedom and the excitement of the chase or of war, 
and partly from melancholy ami partly from diseases 
they rapidly died off, until in ld47 their numbers were 
reduced to forty-four. William Lfluney died in IMf). 
The lust of the native women, Triigimina, who, a? the 
faithful companion of 1’obbisou’s conciliatory missions, 
hail played tm important rvle, and on one occasion hod 
beeu the menus of wiving his life, survived until 1S7G, 
The languages of the Tasmanians were soft and musical, mid quite unlike tho-e of the 
Austral inns. It is said that many of them were realty handsome savages. The few photograph* 
still extant, suggest quite the reverse, but il is possible that, the ugliest and weirdest-! ooking 
natives were purposely selected as suhj eats for the cam era. Iu Cook's time, I insides covering 
their hearts with grease and red ochre, the Tasmanian* worn bracelets, armlets, and necklaces, 
also girdh-s of kangaroo sinews or vegetable fibre, to which shell*, bones, or teeth were often 
nttnehed. They never cultivated the ground, and had no domestic animals, not even dog'. 
Ilf the potter's art they were entirely ignorant. No charges of cannibalism have been brought 
home to i hem. .Although it seems probable that they were acquainted with the art. of 
producing lire, they always took burning torches on their journeys. Their weapon* were only 
two, both made of wood—a simple long spear, sharpened at one curt and hardened by the 
actiou of tire, and the Wtirtdy, a short stick, which could be used either as a club or missile. 
They possessed no hows and arrows, nor did they use the shields, boomerangs, and tlimwiitg- 
stieks of I he Australian*. Of course metal of any kind was quite unknown. The thin bane 
of a kangaroo* leg served for needle, awl, or pin; tlusir domestic utensils were stout- axes 
and knives of the very rudest construction; in fact, Professor Tyler shows in n valuable paper 
read before the Amliro|Kdogicul Institute that these people may bo fairly taken as representiug 
tin" primitive state of the European men of tin- older Stone Age (or Paheolithic period), 
when men hunted tibe mammoth, reindeer, wild horse, and the primeval bull. The Tasmanians 
had no seaworthy eanm-d; they crossed a river or n smalt arm of the sea od logs, roughly 
constructed ruft>, or bark canoes. 

They were divided into nurm-mus small tribes, each speaking a different dialect, sometimes 
iucmapnebemdlib to each other; and as it, not i infrequently happens among rival comm uni lies 
Insisting a far higher condition of civilisation, these tribes were often at war with tun- another; 
hut being by no means of u savage or bloodthirsty disposition, and the weapons, us indicated 
above, nut being of a very destructive nature, tluir bar lies were rarely attended with uiauv 
easi laities. The more saugiiiimiy side of their disposition was unfortunately ik-vclupcd Iti the 
lifc-aud-doath struggle with the intruding Euiiqh.-aiii. As with most jut-opl-- in a primitive 
condition of society, lire chief occupation of the men was hunting, while the wnuuti attended 
to the concern* of the household (if such a term emi bo fitly employed for the domestic 
economy), taking care of the children, searching for mots, sin-1 l-fish or eggs, cooking, making 
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net a. rte + Dancing was a favourite wmsame&fc; and notwittstmididg the excessively low guide 
of their culture, scattered notices of their primitive mode of udtfraipft show thni life was to 
them not altogether without its amenities, mul oven enjoyments. As far a* i* known* they 
hud m system of caste. nod npjmreatly no regular chiefs, either licreditay or elective; bul a 
man of superior power or intelligence won let sometimes acquire a temporary leadership of a 
family or tribe. Monogamy is sn.nl to Iiavu been the usual rule in their marriages, hut very 
little U rrallv known about their social customs; even the accounts in Hon wicks work are 
gr^itlv eked out with relations of the manners of the Austmlians nnd other kindred races, in 
such a way 11ml it is often difficult to distinguish what is really authentic with regard to the 
people nf whom In- 1' e h | M -dally [renting. 

Tlte geographical posit ion of the^ people—completely out of all Urn ordinary trucks of 
comment mid civilisation—isolated them from id! flm test of the world* Neither (hey 
nor the almost equally barhnrons natives of Australia posseted horn* by which the straits 
between Ta&mattia and The neighbouring imiinknd could he crossed; and there are no proofs 
that they had ever Wn visited by r>r receive! any extraneous culture from inhabitants of 
any of the Pacific islands. It is this Song isolation which give* so much interest to the study 
of the customs* morals, mul ptiysaal rendition of the fjLHiiiBtiiaiii^ ns we huvr to do with a 
people unaffected by all the complicated ethnological problem* arising from the mingled 
influence of divert 1 aud various mtvs found among the nut inns of most other parts of (lie 
world. fit fortunately the opportunity for a complete invest igai ion of this interesting subject 
has been allowed to jmss away under our very eyes, its it were. The language of flue natives 
is irretrievably lost* only imperfect indications of its structure and it email proportion of its 
words having been preserved- In the absence of sibilants. and *uuie other femurs their 
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dinh-ets rrscinhh'd the Aunt rfLHci11. hut were nf 
ruiler t of b^s-dcveloped islrnchire, mill h< iijs|irrfec( 
that* according to Joseph MiUigan, mtr best 
authority un the subject, thi+v iil^rvtwj no nettled 
order ur arrangement of word* in die nm^t ruction 
of their sentences, bnt ronveyod Eu n supple¬ 
mentary fashion by tone, niJum^n and gesture 
those modi Heat ioim of meaning which we express 
by month tense, lumber, etc. Abetnact term* 
wore rare, mail for every variety of gum-tree or 
wattle-tree there was ei mime, but no word for 
-(ree J ' an general, or fur putlitles such a* hard, 

-rJ'ft t warm. coliL long, abort, round, etc. Any¬ 
thing hard was* ** like a nton^ anything round 
,a lib< the moon^and so on, ^usually Hiking die 
Eti'lEoas to the Win'd, and hui firming by uutne sign 
i ho meaning t r> t>e utidersh>oJ P ,+ The record? of 
their *rfc* curiums and hdiefk, Iwfnrr they were eontnti diluted by European influence sire 
fer from rotiafatory; wtd even of their physical struct mv for less evidence than eodd be 
de>uvd is at [Promt id tamable. 

^ithrupologiate bdicve Uaat the idapd-conUneut of Attrttulift was at same distant period 
iuhuhhrd hy a woolly-htslml nice of Papuans or 
Melanesians, from ivhwiu the Tan nan inns* were 
derived, and that, biter on T these people were driven 
out of their continent hy the present race of so- 
called Alwiginr*, who are fistic veil to lie i VtucEEsiiiu. 
like ourselves, Hy this explanation we escape the 
difficulty of supposing dial the Tasinnnifiiis could 
have come nil the way from Melanesia, or from 
S ew tighten. Ac coni Eng t u Professor Ty 1 or, l lie 
religion of these people was a rude ** Animism ”; 
they t lie tight that a inn ids s3 i allow was 3d* ghost. 

The edi0 of hie voice whets he spoke uguiurl u 
vlid' wn* Jii? shadow talking, They believed in a 
future stnte, of which the Jihode was souse distant 
region of the friith; and a* in She i-iw* uf 
Atistridiiui^ llusy wen? wont to fecugitise in their 
white visitor* the -f.mls of dead Tasmanians relumed 
from the land of spirit*, 

Bi lu dig inn (necordiag to the late JJr, Brown) 

^ they In-lii ■veil in a spirit who con Id, es|ieciaJIy 
during the nEg3il> I mil or nnuoy them, and beyond 
this their mythofogy was limited. They also kdievad 
In ii world beyond the grave* where (lay were 
iN h trer Fed itnd ha I is somewhat easier I [fir iliau ilk 
she present one—whore stockmen who set spring- 
guns for them were unknown, and where neither 
inuthuL impregnated with strychnine nor ftimr wills 

su *' niv tt;! " ! ,ut ilJ Wi C " (l '» ihp y w*o Imtigry. Tlicv hnd gn^l coufidmoe ii. ihe 

|.<™*-r ..I aimtlut^ Tl» mart viilmM of tfie_si‘ whs q Inn,- from vitfi+ v the >kull ..r (In- arm of 

,beir dCT -’ w ^ 1 ««*** l,J l "‘ " Wl1 “f » ]‘imt of >kin ; rlxis w sovereign «ndi^ ftieknw 
-*r premnttLre death," 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CELEBES, 


BORNEO, JAVA, SUMATRA, PITILIPRISES, MALAY PENINSULA. 


THE MALAYS 



SVR T ui«s from the Australian Continent to the Eastern Aid.*!**>. ^eh 

' J iK,rtb'westward from New tJnlnw. and contains among it* important island* 1 mm 

I u-t tli*- Timor Group, the Moluccas Celebes, Flores, Sumlw. fennjbnwii. Java, bmnatiA, U-ni. o, 

ud Ihe pSnrWe shall include in this fepfer a brief ml of . «7 I«J" •» 

Negritos of the Malay Peninsula, although grogmphieallv thev l^hmg |o ih- commentJV* 
The Negritos are nliso found in the Philippines} hut tin* chief m« of this vast aretupdago 

t,lC ThL a ’Miilut mef- which gives its name to the whole region of Miilinyria, is a imm.h uf the 
great Mongolian division of mankind, Us people me slim and uf mr-fhmn stature, some i .rev 
or four inches Iwlow the average European 
height. The complexion is light brown 
(with variations). The face is somewhat 
>,|uarc. with high and prominent cheek- 

ljones. The eye* are black (randy obhqttiv 
aK in China and Japan); ihe mouth i=- 
milter large, with somewhat thick but 
well-cut lips, and the chin is round: tin- 
nose is short, and quite unlike llmi of 
cither the European or the Negro- l” 4 * 
hair is black. The beard, when allowed to 
grow, is scanty, mid al find *ighl the men 
and women appear very much alike t«» 

European eves. 

Three distinct social group* of Malays 
«re recognised : (l) tire ' Men uf the 
Soil” or Omnrf iti-nnn (known aba ns 
- It ightunders " and - Wild Men ”) i (2) the 
.*Mi n of I he Sea ” (Onmg Ltml). « 
semi-civilised floating population; (») the 

>■ iSrtUy Mph ri (Omrtjj _1 lithtfiu), wlio a*® 

the civilised Malays a curtail, 

culture and u religion. The " " iM len 
(ire the raw inaleml, or al^rigimd clement, 
hitherto almost entirely imnffecli.-d by 
foreign influence, living chiefly b) t ‘V 
chase, ami with very little, if any. sound 
organisation. Those priiifi]ally t-xi.-t in 
the almost imtccessible wooded uplands ol 
Malacca and Sumatra, ami an* mote or Its* 
intimately associated with the *tdl older 
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met' of Negrito*. Tin* P.njnJi.s or ^ Smi (ivpisics^ may lie ringed with the second ^ ot ip. 
They writ known to the Portuguese when they first reached Malaysia* lie Barms then described 
Ihein aih 41 a vile people. dwelling more on the sen thtin cm the land;' und “living by fishing 
and robbing," This description may still be not unfitly applied to them. 

The ShiUy* proper, or u 3Inlay Men/' constitute that nection of the race which, under the 
influence first of the Hindu?, who settled in Sumatra ns for hack ns the fourth centnrv of our 
era, and then of the Arabs, has developed u national life and cult tire, and has founded Enure 
or h-?.* powerful political states in various parts of the archipelago. The chief divisions of nil 
the civilised comniumries art- us follows:— 

Mttfaya Proper live in Menungkabo* Palefuhuiig, and Lnmjioiig in Sumatra; petty states 
of the Malay Peninsula; Borneo. Tidor Termite, 

Snmalmn tin*up; Achetlese, Kc-jangt, Passomah*. 

Jamne&e Group ■ Javanese proper, Stitidaue^s Madurese, Balinese, 

f.Vkto# ftt'mtp: Bug!?, Alolraftrar#, and others. 

Pf ( iftpft! ur Group: Tngnina, Bimyaiia, Jiieolrihihi^ etc. 

Outlying (rr$npt$: Hava* of Madagascar, KonnoEim Islanders. 

Peril*!* I he principal characteristic of the Malay h bis easy-going imd indolent nature, 
He is generally gentle, ijuiet^ extremely civil in manner, not Wont to rebel against authority: 
he never o^nly expresses surprise or fear, and in speech is invariably slow nnd deliberate, 
Malays seldom offend one another* and never indulge in rough behaviour or anything which 
might be called ° horseplay, 1 * In nil matters of etkpietUi they ura very particular, and'iti this 
respect the upper clashes behave with the dignity of European genth tneu, alt hough they have 
« luiUmil tendency to suspicion, ivlddi causes tlnir manners Eu lark (he frankness which is 
typical of the educated Englishman. In contrast with this there is a dark ride to the Maine 
character, which often inniiffert* itself in the moat pitiless mu-lty and contempt of human 
\lh\ Hence murder mid robbery with violence are of s-omewhat fraqiwpt occurrence. Many 
traveller describe the 31 days as gentle and pim-cable, while others dwell on their hrulaliU 
imd ferodty, mid it is only by bearing in mind the two opposite rides of the Mnlav diameter 
that we can reconcile descriptions *,> apparently contradictory. The Malnva dislike timmml 
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labour, nml consider themselves degraded by it - hut under fnvourablii condition*, especially if 
Wt> U jmihI, they can get through no smell amount of work, Gambling is one of their worst 
vitHs, and thev bet Itenvilv over cock-fighting, which is 1 their chief form of amusement. They 
are also very much addicted to opium -smoking. Amcmg their virtues mast be reckoned 
frugality and contentment. 

TJie barbarous practice of lieiul-hunthig is a lime-honoured custom or nil tins Malays. 
Martin do Knda speaks of its existence as early as the year 1577 ; and even at the present 
day, in spite sd vigorous opposition on the part of the colonial author it ice,, Lin? custom of 
taking the heads of enemies ns trophies has by no means died out. All Malays appear to 
word,ip skulls, or to regard them as sacred. Hence they naturally regard a human ^nll as 
the most suitable sacrifice that they can offer to appease the spirits of their ancestor®. Chris- 
t jnij.it v arid I do in ism have both done something to check the practice. In North I'mm-o skulls 
now lie about like old lumber, instead of being rmrlGUy kept n* of old. Among tin* Igoroitcs, 
according to Huns Meyer, the only surviving reminiscence of the practice is tin- nance, 
accompanied bv derisive songs, round a Imre pole, on winch formerly the skull was stuck. 
Among the Ilongotes, on the other band, a young man cannot marry until he 1 ms brought 
his bride-elect n certain number uf heads—those of Christ inns being preferred, 'l be lKu 
head-hunter keeps hi, skulls in a heautilnlly carved box. When a chief wishes to ornament 
bis house, he demands human skulk Heads must lie placed under the posts of « house at 
its foundation. None but the successful bcttil-huliter can claim to be tattooed. By a kind of 
unwritten law tribal quarrels are usually settled by the cutting off of heads. The practice 
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proceeded originally from super- 

at iriou* motive*;: but tilti motel Y it 

*■ 

hetrante ji fn*Jikni v eiuiI every one de» 
aired to )hi vo skull?, just m in 
Knglaud people like to collect old 
eliinn or andt k LiE armour to decorate 
the anec^tml hall. Owing io tin* 
innate iillennitf of t In- Malays, blood- 
fcoda gradually censed, and head¬ 
hunting became a leas diuiperouH, and 
consequently more popular, amuse¬ 
ment. A lazy iHn would catch a 
man asleep in unW io lake his head 
otT, or he would prowl about the 
y™lr1y-fle3d^ p awaiting Ids opportunity 
lo Ml u|mju one or two lielplc*? 
women and children. The jieople are 
ton Imy to avetige the dentil even 
of a relsst ion killed in this wav. unit 
MtcImeWn says: "Only once has 
it occurred that n Dya of Fcrajen, 
whosv daughter Wl been murdered 
by a beod-liu liter d* Kutjngen, followed 
the murderer 4 mid cut hi* head off 
actually at the festival which was 
being held in his honour. The deed 
caused such terror that the man who 
dared to do such a thing in vengeance 
lor his child was allowed to depart 
unhindered with the decapitated 
head," 

I teas conduct their head-hunting 
opcjmlions in 21 very Maternal, ie wuy + 
They begin by a religious, consecra¬ 
ted, They conjunct a hut on four 
lhe "«*™e is "Itb. coll* of rattiro, hung with n? d fiowew, pnJm femes, unci 

many little wooden counterfeit swords, ^wars, ildelds. etc. Inside the place h decorated 
willi spears, idbw-gtms, freshly poisoned arrows, and other arms. The companv stav here fur 
sm ’ ral ,hlVS W{or * «>*, and confutt tlie omens, N u one not belonging io their 

number is allowed io approach the lint, and any torn attempting to do so render himself 
liable to a heavy lim% or oven Vo death, 

TI.V position of women nuioDg the Malays is not very low, mid those who ore Mtsfema 
rem then wodjeu-fulk better than the heathen Malays do. Shaking ,,r the island of Tin,or 
IjihI, Itwdl 'ays: "The husband never beats rite wife; it in quite the other wav.” In all 
tesimla the Woman is highly valued, and a man must pay a benvv price for si wifi". 

The Mnltiya or to-day arc fond of submitting appeals Lu -‘ the judgment of God " bv 
means of "ordcak The commoner forms of ordeal Bro |,y ducking, milling a ring out of 
Idling oil, and licking reddiot iron. Another form of ordeal h the "trial hv candle" which 
the iagals borrowed from certain Christians; |„ tUi* ewe a candle, having her n duly eon- 
we rated, ,s solemnly lighted, and watched closely by the suspected persons.' for if it should 
k-nd towards one of then, he is adjudged the guilty [sirty. When two Igorottes quarrel 
the bucks of their Lends are scratched wills .harp splinter* of bamboo, and the one who Ws 
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Tnoit Mood ]<*es ubo 1»» east*. Sometimes jndgment is sought by testing the size of the gall 
4 »f a ben which has liecu roasted to death. 

The ptoverlat of a nation are always interesting, and those of the Malays tidbit a good 
deal of mother- wit. We say, “Out of Hie frying-pan into the lire ’’; the Malay ^uiudent is 
“ Escaping the jaws of the alligator to fall into the fangs of the tiger. Having no |*>ts and 
JS thev J, “Tin* net Ju the basket a coarse piece of work.; Other •“ 

fellows ** \Vknt use is it for the peacock to swagger in the jungle f “t.ai* the ground turn 
il olF imo iron?” "The turtle lavs a thousand eggs, and no one knows; a hen lays one am 
l&MttotMr “ Even the fi* which lives at the bottom of the sea comes to the net 

ut last.” A coward is called “i duck with spurs. 


CELEBES. 




TUB Island of Celebes is the home of many distinct and separate tribe* of the Malay nice, 
U H in different stage? of civilisation. We may conveniently divide thm mu. 
the Mohammedans, who are to «tfie extent civilised ami the Pagans who ore nth- Mter 
than savages, wet.ring bark-cloth garments and unable to weave or to work m metal, 
Mohammedans, on the uther bawl, can 
read and write, have fixed forms of 
government. and have made 110 rtnnll 
progress both in agriculture and in arts. 

Among these people the more inijiortatit 
are the Bugis, the Manilars, anti the 
Makassar*. The Bugis are good trailers 
and Settlers, and navigate their ships, of 
lift v or sixty tons’ burden, from the 
furthest jioint ©ESumatra to New umnea. 

The Man dare by the Strait of Makassar 
have a language of their own and are 
good fishermen. The Makassars also have 
a distinct language. Some of the re- 
mail dug tribes are head-bun ten and 
cannibals, and either arc or were very 
similar to the Dyas of Borneo. 1,1 lllf> 

Moluccas we find Malays, Papuans, aiul 
Indonesians (or pre-Malays) all very much 
■nked up. 


Bt WNEO* 

The Island of Borneo is divided Tor 
jiotitienl purposes into four territories: 
North British Borneo (or SoIm) in the 
north, and the H«j of Sarawak in the 
north-west; between these lies tin- small 
■shite of the Sultan of Brunei; ull the 
rest of I lie island i? Hutch. It is not 
thickly inhabited, the imputation kang 
to ugblv estimated at 2,000,000* 
Numerous ruins or Hindu temples, 
-cultured over this great island, prove 
that Indonesians (or pre-Malays; once 
<au.c here—■parhapa from Java* I 1111 
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eulne the Mnkysi thi'm^Kni, itn vi ng inland ike cider jn.piilut ion. Tki* peoples inhabitin'^ 
1 In' Uoj of Sarawak are Lam] Dyas, i?ea Dyas, Milanam*. K avails, Mumls, L'kits, Bisavona, 
Miilavs, nod Chinese. The Lam I Pyas, of whom tlu're are 11 knit forty branches, are a small 
race, of slender build, with straight black hair, ami of tin* mine complexion a- Malay*. 
Although all the wild people of Borneo arc by Kuropeans called Dyes, rlie name I h- longs 
j»roper]y to one jmrticukr class inhabiting |>n,rtof dm north-west const and Hie mountains 
of the interior. As a generic term the word appears to menu “man.” Ilyas of pure l»kw>d' 
art* only to b*? found in the Interior, and there is no doubt that for cent tines they have hceiv 
marrying with Chinese ini mi grants. Their language differs entirely from that of either the 
Malays or the ?Vn Dyas, nnd is subject to so much variation that tribes in L’pjier Sarawak 
often find n difficulty in making themselves understood in the Upper Sfulutig. The Sen Ilya* 
are of stouter build thau the Lard Dm* with well-made limbs, a subdued ami calm but 



resolute air. an mining carriage, walking with a light, graceful step. The men are line 
hcnlthy fellows; I tie women are often ill favoured in jiersonnl appearance, The colour of the 
skin is dark brown, with a drong tinge of yellow. The teeth arc stained black and tiled to¬ 
il point. Love of finery is inlutrenl in the young of bcrtln kbmw, hut the old people often dress 
very shabbily. The male attire consists of a waM-vloih, a head-dress, and a mat to ril npou* 
but for full dree* a jacket and a shawl are considered necessary, The women usually wear 
a short fietticoat. at home am) a jacket out nf rlocra By my of ornament they wear 
earrings, finger-ring*, necklaces, bracelet*, ankle-rings, nnd a curious corwt. which iii some 
easei is sitaj.lv a series of can* hoop* cm which a great number of brass rings have Iveen 
1 breaded. A few of the hoops are made larger than the rest, so as to hang loose on the flips 
Tho upper hoops are pinned together with brass wire. These brass corsets are rarely taken off 
A writer in The Field newspaper, Deceit!W 6 f 1884, describing the operation of removal 
Kiys: "* The girl 1 saw had to hang by her hands to :l bar of wood, whilst a friend a Jjp F d 
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her brass cuirass inch by inch upwards 
over tier head/ 1 In some cases the rings 
tire of solid brass. On one occasion a 
girl mas luring conveyed by water to her 
welding feast when the boat upset* with 
the result that ahe was drowned by the 
great weight, of metaJ she tarried. 

Dya howm are generally very large, 
many families reading together. Every 
village has a common house where the 
Young unmarried men sleep and travellers 
are lodged* The Ilyas cultivate many 
kinds of fruit find vegetables* and they 
are font! of tobacco and carte sugar. In 
hunting they use the xumptitm, or Mow- 
pipe* & wooden tube about 8 feet long, 
through which small poisoned arrows are 
blown P 

An interesting description of a 
curious method of courtship, which is 
found both iniLong (he I-nnd and Sea 
Dyna, is given by frir S- £k. John, who 
says: +i Besides the ordinary attention 
which a young man i* able to pay to 
the girl he dps ires to make hi* wife—as 
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helping her in her farm work, and in 
carrying homo Iter load of vegetables or 
wood, as well us in making her little 
presents, as a ring, or some brass chain- 
work with which the women adorn their 
wniids* or even a puttieoal—(here is a very 
peculiar leslimony of regard which is 
worthy of note. Abend nine or ten at 
night’ when iho family s* Miip|wrd to lw 
fast asleep within the mosquito curtains 

in the private apartinrist, the lover 11 nu tly 

if-tips back the bolt by which the door 
h fastened and ehEers the room on 
itiptoe. He goes to the curtains of his 
beloved, gently awakes ber K and she 
-on hearing who it is rises. n( once, 
4 itnl they sit conversing together, and 
making arrangements for the future in 
the dark over a plentiful supply of sirrah- 
h-nf and lastel-mit* which it is the 
gentleman's duty to provide. If when 
awoke the young lady rises and accepts 
the prejKired betid-unt, happy is the lover, 
for his suit is in a fair way io prosper; 
but if, m the other hand, she rises and 
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av?p *He good enough to blow up lb?' fire, nr to light the lamp” (n bamboo fiJkd with riHsiti)^ 
then hia hopes Eire at mi end, ft£ that i? ibe usual form of dismissal. Of couiw, if this kind 
of nocturnal visit is frequently repeal ed„ the parents do not foil to discover it r nit bough it fa 
a point of honour among them to take no notice of their visitor, and if they approve of him 
matters lake their course; but if nut, they use their influence with their daughter to ensure 
the utterance of the fatal ' Please blow up the fire; It fa said on good authority that these 
uodtanm] visit* bat seldom result in immoral ity,*' 

The custom of burning the dead is confined to the Land Bros, In Western Sarawak 
the custom is universal; in the districts near the taimtratmii,, the dead may In* either burned 
or buried; nud in the rhidoiig they lire rdwnyrf burled. Among the Siltiknn, the hum, and 
the true Lundu tribes the bodies of the elders find tlit- rich people ate burned, while tbe- 
others are buried* 

The Sta Iiyae dispose of their shad by burial. When any one dies, the medicine-iimn 
who has been in attendance during the illness fa expected also to superintend the interment, 
and for this service be is paid an extra fee. All ubUs-bodied men in the village turn out to 
assist the bereaved family, for ii is expedient to havn the fun end on the day of death. No 
sooner has the pi!Lent breathed his last than female relative* utter loud laments; they wash 
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tbe corpse, and dress it in ibo- 
finest garmentx of the deceased, 
and frequently add ail Lis 
weapons. It is then borne along 

to I he great common lia.lL where 

friends eenne to mourn. hi 
some villages u hireling lends* 
1 be lutuetiL, which is continued 
until the corpse leaves the bull 
for the buriakgroillid. Before 
this, however, the l>ody fa rolled 
up in clotbs and Itue mats, kept 
together by pieces of bamboo- 
tied in with rattans. The ftea 
By as regard their burying* 
grounds with auperet itiotift terror 
as the ahcale of spirits, hurrying 
away as soon as possible for fi-ar 
of in«i ng gl lust s, i 'on seq ue n! ly 
the graves are nncared for* 
Many year* ago somaat least of 
the Sea Ilyas * used to sacrifice 
prisoners on the graven of chiefs. 

We cannot conclude thifr 
brief description of the people 
of Borneo without rome reference 
to the Hp] etui id work of 1‘ujnh 
Brooke in Haniwuk. When the 
laie Mr. Brooke come in 183U + 
the country was iti a state of 
* 1 ch ror 1 3 c i n sd rreci i oil M Two 
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rajjfcti. or king, The condition of affairs was f unpromising; Malays and I>veis were For 
over lighting among t h erase Ives, and were in a miserable com I it ion—especially I ho DyOf, 
whom the Malays fcysteiimtlcally plundered. Tim personal courage exhibited by Mr, Brooke, 
and the sagacity ami firmness with which ho put down soma of the earlier conspiracies against 
his rules won the better cla^s of chiefi: to his shit* Ho administered The law with u strict 
justice which in time was highly appreciated. “The success of this system," says Mr W\ If 
Guilk>iimrd p 41 wra never better shown than during the Chinese insurrection* when, having 
narrowly escaped with hiss life—his friends killed or wounded, bis house burnt down, Unci 
much of the town destroyed—the whole population, Malay and Dya alike, rallied round the 
English rajah, drove out and almost exterminated (he invader-, uiul triumphantly brought him 
back to rule over them, lit what other country shall we find raters, idiea in race, language. 
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mad religion, vet so endeared to their subjects? And the phenomenon is still more marvellous 
when we consider that these suljecta were themselves of two races—a superior and ait inferior, 
Sul oppressing and an oppressed ; yet both alike joined to bring back t he foreign ruler who Lad 
introduced equality and stopped oppression. It requires bo peculiar legal or diplomatic or 
legislative training, hut chiefly patience and good feeling, and the absence of prejudice. 
I be great thing is not to be in si hurry; to avoid over-legislation* law forrus t and legal 
Enbt letiei * to imtti first to make the people contented irad happy in their own way. even if 
that way should be quite opposed to European theories of how they ought to be happy; On 
sEieti principles frir James Brookes sncces^ was fonts doth It h true he spent a fortune intend 
ot making one ; hut ho had Jus reward in having brought pence and safety and plenty 
where there was before war and oppression and famine, an d m leaving behind him over the 
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whole of Northern Borneo a reputation for wisdom, for goodness, find for honour which will 
dignify the name of Englishmen for generations to come,"* 

JAVA. 

Tub Island of Java is most densely populated in its eastern part. In the year IiSO I lie 
population was about 2,000.000, iti January JSflO it was estimated m nearly 23.tMHI.OUO, and 
in 1602 was probably os much as 24,000,000; of these over 42,000 were Europeans, ttbour 
13,000 “Aruba," and 283,717 Chinese. Batavia, the capital of MYstem Java, is the grew 
emporium of the vast archipelago, and traders' vessels come hither irom almost every island, 
fn this province weaving is a great industry, The Dutch have laid down many railways, and 
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their law compels every peasant to work n certain littmlier of days upon the rawk willi 
ficcitenl results. The customs of the Malays of Java call for tut special description. It “ay 
be menltoned, however, that, whereas among the Malays generally only the men dance, m 
Java both h*\v- take on active jmrt in this pastime. Another favourite amusement is hghtmg 
with wild beasts .I even the tiger and the rhinoceros are Wight into the arena. 


SUMATRA. 

TfiB natives of Sumatra we all Malays, hut the different tribes have their own language* 
and customs. The population « over S.otHi.OOO. They are fairly civilised, ci&ivatng the land. 

* Tl« rfailiir w-luv wide* to more a** 1** rail tlcir waj . .1*014 *uidt the Event work by Ur. ling 
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and wea riii g ga rme nt s uf clot b. TIi e v I mve wri tiro tau gungr s ; nl ihoug b some of the tri be& ure 
no higher hi the social Scale than tlie Djfl? of Borneo. The Achene*e T or inhabitant* of the 
Sultanate of Ache* n province about as large as Ireland, have For a long lime iiitermumod with 
Anil i?:. They are Mo ki mi urban*, and their language is written hi Arabic. They have a bad 
name for treachery and cruelty. but the only account* we have of them are derived from I he 
Dutch, whom they have been tight mg for more I ban twenty year?, and who may lie prejudiced- 
They are clever craftsmen, nnrl build good .-hip- Every man h a soldier. 

The Bid tag “ (see illustrations* jiages 8l-ft!j). to the south of Ache, ure an inland hill people, 
and somewhat like the t>yns of Borneo, taller and darker than the true Malays Their hair is 
straight* and I hey bear no trace of the Negrito. They may perhaps have come under Hindu 
influence* For centuries they have been cannibals, their victims being criminals, slaves, and 
prisoners of war. Their marriage system is HintrijiirfiuI p as in Tibet—a woman having several 
husbands, ami holding property in her own right. 

THE FMTUPPiNE ISLANDS. 

The Spaniard* of the Phitippfiie Isla m I % being much under priestly Influence, have divided 
rise Malays into three chases: Jwdi&9 i? the term applied to those who have become Cliritstinn *; 
Iftfirle# are the Bagfmn of the Ulterior; while the J taros (see illrntration^ j«ige Hi)) are the 
Sul us and other Mohammedan tril*??, These .Malays have olive complexion?, broad noses, rather 
fntj lip#, and straight hair, which is nearly block. They are divided into a largo number 
of tribes, each speaking a different dialect; so that in The island of Luzon alone we find 
as many as twenty different dialects. The chief tribe? here are Ttiflal and Bimym, which 
together number about n mill Eon and a half, and are still rapidly increasing. The Mmwn are an 
extremely mixed peo|>1e. For centuries the AI*1 ay pirates tilled their harems with women Tram 
differ* nt Irilvs of Malay sin, even sometimes taking European women, Tin* Chinese are verv 
numerous in the PliiJEppnms, having been there from the earliest time*, and had it not been 
for the Spaniard- would probably have overrun the whole archipelago* From time to lime 

* Afflnrfing 1 t* Frflfew? Kraite tin? eturnnt fwm Unllfiik 1* InconwL It \x plnnS. Ttie HBiafulHf La Bttta. 
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looking lit photograph* of PbOlptnne Islamic* one is oft™ struck with the strong reemlW 
to tbe Chiite-ui l v|k\ In old duys* moreover. Mexicans ainl Ptmviniifl octusiftmillj" tFtiililisbfd 
t hem-el ve~ Ucm, and ill til© island of Luzon one can imc* also tin* effects of Japan©* influence. 
Tho confusion of type* U still further eompHetited by the fact that tin* Spnnmttk have mixed 
freely both with the native Unlays and with the half-castes; indeed, there is no pnrt of 
Australasia which presents so great a com fusion of races. 
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wholessilo iDiLwrot of Chinese have taken plate. At different pdtioda their numbers have 
risen to more than 30,000, only to lie reduced by slaughter and exile. Hut iu spite of this 
drawback they have established themselves iu the islands, and at the present day their number 
is computed to be more limn .50,00ft, Very few i hine>e woman leave their own country, and 
consequent Ev Celestial emigrants have for some centuries taken native women as wives. In 
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Id a cosmopolitan city 
like Mamin and its suburbs, 
where bo men)' races of 
Immunity assemble, it is in¬ 
teresting to observe the varied 
costumes And mode*! of tilt ire. 
The Americans and Euro|st-aus 
mostly dress in white. The 
Chinese keep to their own 
peculiar national dress, with 
the pig-4 nil carted up into a 
chignon, Pure natives and 
many half-breeds wear the 
*hirt outside the trousers. 
The nut Eve ■■ Indy ” wears u 
flowing skirt of gay colours, 
bright red, green, or white, 
^he has not yet adopted 
the corset. In her hand 
site carries a fan, without 
which she would feel lost, ami 
=ihe makes u great, display of 
jewellery. Her gait is awk¬ 
ward, quite unlike the digni¬ 
fied and graceful air of h 
S panish Indy. The peasant 
women look very picturesque 
lit their short skirts, enveloped 
in a cot ton cloth of blue. red, 
or black A "first-class 5 * 
native funeral in Manila is a 
remarkable display. The bier 
is hideous wit Ik rude relies of 
savage ornaments. A native 
driver* with a tail “chimney¬ 
pot r * lint, drives the funeral leapt of moles, followed by a band playing a lively march and* a 
lino of carriage* containing the deceased's rehitioiLs mid friends. 

The chief amusement of Lise native* i* cock-fighting, a sport carried on with a passionate 
earnestness that strikes every stranger. Almost every native keep* el fighting-cock. Borne mea 
are seldom seen out of doors without their favourite under their arms. They pav as much 
n> fifty dollar*, and sometime* even more, for these peU; and should a native discover that 
hi* house is on fire, hr Hie* to tsetse hi* bird rather than his wife ami family. This passion 
for cockfight ing may well be termed a national vice* Incredibly large sums, in proportion to 
the means of the gamblers, are staked an the result of a match, and it hits been well said 
that the s^rt due# more barm and causes more misery limn the earthquakes and iyphoo&n 
together, The passion for the game leads many to borrow nt usury, io embezzlement, ami 
even to highway robl^ry. Many of the pirates are ruined gamesters* 

According to >1, lieelus, the population of the Philippine Archipelago h over 6,000,000 ■ 
of these the Christ inn* and ihineso make up about 2,500*000. Here we have u country which 
has been conquered ns much by ecclesiastical as by military power. The Christianised " Indian#" 
(natives) have, to some extent, grafted their new religion on to l lie old one. Being deeply 
superstition^ they hwmme ready converts of the Roman Catholic miBsmniiries, The Church 
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appealed to their senses bv its brilliant processions, rich robes, anti images. Kveii (he smaller 
villages bavo now their religion* fore- The priest, is Hie king of the village, and looks upon 
the spread of knowledge with an it ii favourable eve. in I lie year 1 8Sfi There were no fewer 
Mian 1,008 school? in the Philippine*. At the time <«f writing the natives are fli war with the 
United States of America, ant! the future of the inland* politically cannot be forecast, huf the 

Spanish dominion appears to be doomed. _ , 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippine Islands are the Negritos (Atlas), a httia dark 
nice,—of whom we shall have more to say presently, when dealing with (he Malay Peninsula— 
with crisp black hair, and features somewhat like those of ft Negro. These primitive people 
are found in the islands of Luzon, Mindoro, Negros, Pntiny, and Mindanao, hut m l as a pure 
race, for the Malay* have intermarried with them. The pure Negrito has a stature or only about 
-l feet 6 inches, the skull is round (brae by cephalic), the legs fire without ndves rind the bet 
ore turned inwards. Tim head appear to be rather large for the small body. The man trail 
ihe woman shown in our illustration* have (heir bodies decorated with deep sears. By nature, 
these people are gentle, timid, and affectionate. Their mental powers are of a ow order, 
and they cannot count beyond I he number of finger* on one hand. ih«y mostly wander 
about from place to place, except in those districts whore Malay? and others have influenced 

their habits. 

The Aeta carries a bamboo lance, a l ow of palm 
wood, and poisoned arrow*. He is wonderfully light- 
footed, r mining with great speed after deer, or climbing 
trees like u monkey. If be has miv religion at all, 
it is a kind of spirit-worship, Anything which to 
these people appears to have a eapemalnrnl diameter 
is i lei lied. For l.lic dead nnd for old age they have 
a profound respect. They offer little encouragement 
to those who endeavour to train thorn np to a higher 
ft and urd of life, and even when more or less domesti- 
vatiid can never be trusted to do anything which 
require? an effort of judgment - 

Mr. John Foreman, I .K,b,S„ was fortunate 
enough to see a Negrito wedding, which he than 
describes: “The young bride, who might have liven 
about thirteen year* or age, was being purged by 
tier future spouse as she pretended to run away, and 
it need hardly be said I hat be succeeded in bringing 
her in bv feigned force. She struggled and again 
got away', nnd a second time she was caught. Then 
m old man with grey hair came forward, and 
dragged the young man up a bamboo ladder, All 
old woman grasped Ihe bride, and both followed the 
bridegroom. The aged sire then gave them ft ducking 
with a cocoftiiiit shell full of wafer, and they all 
descended. The happy pair knelt down, nnd the 
elder having placed their heads together, they were 
man nnd wife. We endeavoured to find out which 
hut wfw allotted to the newly married couple, but 
were given to understand that mini tbc sun had re- 
appeared five times they would upend their honeymoon 
in tho mountain*." The Negrito? live principally 


on fish, roots, and rnonutaiu rite, but they ,N * 1 !I 
make raid? on the valley* and carry nil entile, tln h 
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husbandry is of tlit? moj primitive kind; ii consist-? of craping Hu' ground and throwing in 
tli-f seed*. They do not even cut clown trees lo nsnke a flouring. 


THE MALAY FEN'INSULA, 

Is ferritin parts of the Malay Peninsula—fur example, in tlie valley of Hatiuig-Padang—we 
mpel with n very wild urn I primitive little nice of Negritos, who lire called 'kiktiis, They to*v be 
regarded tn tin* pygmies of The Malay Peninsula, and donhtlr-# rome from the same very 
ancient stock ns the -Negritos of tin* Philippine Islands. These Snkjiis, Sotnangs, Jnkqns, or 
(hmitj Hrnim (“Men of the .Soil”), as they arc variously railed hy their Malay imighbonrs, are 
mon* numerous that! was until recently supposed, mid in the year 18fU0 S.Otnj of them were 

said lo live in the VIn Pahang district alone. Almost 
everywhere I hey have intermarried with Malays. They 
speak n language which po*-es~es mimes only for the 
first three <>r four numerals, When mi mixed with 
Malay blood., the Sakai shows the true Negrito type- 
eveii in fin exaggerated form, with black woolly hair, 
a large round head (too large in proportion to the 
IhmJv), mid « very prominent lower jaw, Among special 
features may he mentioned the crisp black beard, an 
louer fold tu the evelid, and the j wait ion of the three 
oilier tw?, which are tiirurd towards the inner two, 
as in many apes. The Malays say there are two 
groups of Sftkais -—diic of which is ijuite wild and lives 
entirely aloof in the recesses of the forest, and another 
which associates freely with settled communities, One 
of Mr, M. Mucky’s photographs is described hy Uiglidi 
as presenting “ a highly remarkable exaggeration of 
lhe bestial characters, exceeding even th'Knlimg of 
Java ill its prognathism [protruding jaw] . . . u real 
chimpanzee profile, ami I believe the highest degree of 
piegnnthkm possible in a human being," 

Ihe Malays, who call themselves the “Men or 
the Country,” a title which they cannot rightly claim, 
since the fiakais are the aborigines, look down upon 
the latter, tailing them* 1 Mon of Ihe Woods " (Orm$- 
id'tnj, or "Men of the Hills" (Omn^itA-i*), Air. 
Abraham Mule, who spout some lime among those 
primitive little people, has given muck valuable 
information concerning their habit? in a paper tend 
before ihe Antkn>]K>]ogivftl Institute of Ureal Britain, 
nml to I his source we are indebted for the following information. In those districts where 
i hey live more or less by themselves, uudeinoraltsed hy Malays, they are simple-hearted 
kind, and always anxious l.<> do their best to assist any white man' who may happen to 
w.inl their aid. Mr. Ilato was always received with tin- greatest hospitality. <hi entering a 
house, a bed was prepared for him in Hie best situation, water was brought, and roots of 
imii/i- or of tapioca were placed on the ashes of the lire to roast, Tlie people tiro naturally 
in i; nisi live, and every <-ne Ixdotigiug to the bouse was vailed j u to see the white stranger niul 
his belongings. For dress the men wear a strip of bark-cloth twisted round the waist and 
drawn between the lugs. The women sometimes wear small eottOn*doth petticoats ($nron<ift) 
purdiased from Malays, mid the men occasionally adopt Chinese trousers; but in their 
OWTI native forests none of these luxuries are indulged in. Their ornament* are of the 
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She brass support of the ribs 
of an umbrella ! Through the 
septum of the noi-e they wear 
either n porcupine quill or a 
bone of a bird. Earrings are 
also worn. The Sfikaifl fioint 
their faces (as our illustra¬ 
tions cm pages 9Ud)G fibow) 
with juice from a plant 
which illey cultivate for the 
purpose. Their hair is gene¬ 
rally worn in true Negri So 
style, *t midi tig out from l he 
head all round in a great 
mop; Suit near the Malay 
villages they drop their own 
primitive fashion and tie the 
hair buck Iil a knot, a* lheir 
neighbours do. When they 
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simplest kind; the men's 
bracelets nod belts are made 
from a thick lea Hess aquatic 
creeper that grows in the 
mountain streams, The 
women moke bracelets of nny 
curiosities they can get from 
the MaIelvjl One, which Mr* 
Hale purehaiHsd from an eld 
woman, was made up of She 
fol low i tig strange coll ect i on— 
nine *1rings of black mid 
white seed:?, a string of eld 
.Malay copper coins, a few 
glfis.s beads, one? tip of a 
squirrel's Sail, two tufts of 
monkey p > hair, a -cr|»eiit-rijig 
(nr spiral) made of !*m» wire, 
tive jnail-shellj^ mid part of 
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dance, t Im^ AvtHnm wenr wreaths of 
sweet-sine! ling grasses mid leaves, A 
French writer, speaking of their dress 
and onntmcntsj, says : 41 The whole 
effect is eul iiLilescribiblv strange 
mixture of gniry and horiW T Bowera 
and n igs, carnival JUilI wootllimil 
[wvtry* The little figure give*. an 
impP SKion of soEiiHbing eliild-like and 
fairy-like too; these little beings with 
great flowering nntemw are the forest 
gnomes T the goblinfi| winch for on re 
have shown, in the full simli“lif, a 
vision of the moonlight.” In their 
wild state they nut nil line animal 
food they can get, devouring even 
snakes am] lizard*; but they will not 
lake the trouble to go In search of 
animal food until all their stock of 
fruits mill vegoiable# i ^ i-xhaiMed, 
Once in about three tnumhs a big 
tithing party 1^ organis'd; hut as the 
art of drying fifih is not understood, 
the fciuft riicN hi n few days* Iwausp 
what remains uneaten I? no longer 
eatable. 

They appear to hare hut two 
n inn ii luvt urn! foods. One h made 
from the falter* nf n wild tapioca; 
these nxiK if eaten, in their natural 
statu, are sab l to riiuse u sort of 
dmnkenm>s nr perhaps merely sletepiuess. They place ihe pwtf~ about 4 fef't deep in the 
toiid of a s wjl i jj] u Alter they lutve lain ihftte four flights they are lifted and brought Home, 

and I he wo lie 1 1 1 to work to map the now sofi roots up into a pulp, using n prickly ratnm 

for ft ru>p. At fhi* singe they have u pirticnWIy *onr and pungent smell. The pnlp is then 
]>lii iihr-n- a Hint. im e| rise juice mo*t carefully squeezed out. This is done by means of a simple 
lever* onr end of si long piece of rimlier being put under the wall of the house, the big of 
pulp pJaeetl under th« T kvi'i* t mail ft woman sitting oti the other end soon expresses all e 

water* The dried pulp is then sqina-z^l into a joint of I mo boo and dried over the tire; it 

will then keep for a month. 

The Sukats rise about dawn mid prejwire their breakfast, proliaibly roasted tapioca and 
some sugar-cane. Virus *oon begin lo burn briskly, for the hid lops lire chilly. Breakfast 

over* -Hunr of the men go and collect firewood and food* Others stay ai home, work in the 

lieu so* or make darts for the #-<* wjufon, or blow-pipe, used in hunting* The only other meal 
b served at midnight* lint those Who are indoors during ihe day mv ctmtinuiiJIy eating. 

About ft p.tn. they relire to rest, only to wake up at twelve, light up the fires, and lake 

rut*! again, after which they sleep on till dawn. Dancing and -ong of a very primitive 

di^eriplion are reserved For the jirimioom The humpitan (pic It lust nit ion alcove), already 

referred to earlier iii ihis chapter as u weapon ol e In- (has* \* n straight lube of hnmljDo, 
fitted with u iiKuiriipivee ^rnnerihing like that of a cornel. Being very Ihin and delicate, 
ii is kepi indde another tube The dolt* are from 8 lo 11 inches long, made from the 
midrib of a palm leaf Hue end of a shirt is sharpened and dressed with poison; the other 
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end J* provided vUh « «oall huh of pith. A wad of some kind is necessary, and for this 
purpose the velvet-Uke covering found at the base of the midribs of l he leaves of some rattans 
(bum I *00) is used. It is a deadly weaj*ui. 

'I'lie roof of a Sakai house is »u,p]wrted on nine posts; these are very digni, and some oi 
them are crooked, but one of the number i* much stonier than the fltlw*. Usig composed 
of the trunk of a M*e. All the rafter#, uprights of the wall*, jo'‘■I*. «*«■. entirely made of 
hunboo I kirk mid leaves are often used for the partitions. Each hearth is *m|dy a mat of 
leaven, over which earth is spread. On this lugs of wood are burwttl-two togs at a time, 
ntnmeed so Hint their uds are nearly touching, mid small sticks bum -md under the 

Where n man supports two or three wives, mrii has her own serrate hearth. 

On two occasion* 'Mr. Hale witnessed n iftifcui dance, A mnn commence* the performance 
bv beating a drum. This very primitive (musical?) instrument is made from a s«No.i of a 
tree trunk, holloweil out by burning. Across one end the skin of some annual, perhaps I Hot 
of n monkey, is stretched and kept taut by means of cords. This t« the only instrument 
used Vfrer about rive minutes of very monotonous drum-bating, to a <mc-two t.mo tune, 
another man gets up and performs a dunce; or primps two men dance h .s an extremely 
simple parfoTOinnce, consisting of certain gesticulations, the tfftf of wind, is n -it id nnrl B ey 
made once to cverv one-two brat of the drum. At the same time the men makes grot^uc 
,-c~uiras with his hondtt After about an hour the men about, on bps ol wood , umi 

commence a drearv ehm* to the same tunc. The *>Ug "'irli a -hour or cry something 

|ik, - Heaeh' m The song apparentlv emesis of nothing more rhrm a repet,t.uii ot I lie names 
,,f * 1111 mher of mountains, rivers, and other natural objects m tin- >«kai country- later on 
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the women come forward, mid 
go through certain evolutions, 
clapping their band* frequently 
and making curtseys. The 
other musical iustrumeiiLg lire 
bamboo 3lutes and whistles, ;i 
Jew's harp, nud u simple i_ri.iit.iLr. 

■ 4 My Friend who ucrum- 
pm tied nu%” gays Mr, Hale* 
“and L both conn it lewd that 
the effect w;is perfectly bur- 
mobjunLg* The mu sic of the 
Sakai* ia in fact very pn.-nv, 
much more so titan the .Malay 
music as a rule, I took the 
opportunity to quest Son the 
chief conconririg his prayer, 
which he dehveml in u queer 
mixture of Malay and Sakai B 
preceding each string of peti¬ 
tions by the expressiuu Sumhat, 


which lie pronounced after 
having blown the fatnes 
[of aromatic gum urn I 
wood] uf he* censer from 
his liiimL, ru'^-i probably tit 
the t"iii‘ winds* as he faced 
to tlte four [points of the 
ctn14 ms% \ iri hkuh icin g t he 

won I and blowing the fume? 
to each* Jte told me that 
the word Stunfjiif meant 
the same as Scdamat means 
in Malay—either * Hull * or * Peace be utilo you. T 
E asked him to whom he prayed; he said to the 
Halitim Now, //anfJi in Malay may betaken to mean 
cither lihosl or Sphd only—not thul; the spirit may 
also Im* l il.hcr IhmigLiuul or miiligiuLTit, l tlieti ask t il 
Idm to tell me wfial Jlfuit u, and he slid the Hunt us 
nf rile Wr^fc, of iEn j tnpunl:ii[is of t Kh livers* of rhr 
winds; a I sr * the ihiiitu- of Mala; and Sakai el i Eel's who 
had died : nisi* the linn [us of headache, *0 .-r rnEjaieh-ncho — 
the 1 hiatus that entued lib people to gamble* to smoke 
opiiLriL nud who sent all sort> of disputes and who sent 
inwquiiue*. lie piuvcd to 1 1 lose Hunt us La he kind to 
him amt to hi^ people—to send plenty uf food to cat, and 
not to send any evil thing-*, He further s;dd that the 
Sakais do not peuy to Allah—that to God. The 

question, undecided in my mind as yet, ij= whether GlU 
wussdnp was I earned from I he Sakai s by the Malay Piiwaugs 
ol the presell l day wbu practise it, or vice veT^t. 1 * 
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As even* sntliropologlat is aware, it is most difficult for travellers to obtain clear and true 1 
information with regard to the religion of any aiviigo race. According to 3fit Halos tesitiniony, 
which bn gives for what it ia worth, the Sukais offer up proven lo a great variety of spirits— 
Hi|.irils of the forest, of the mountains, of the rivnrs, of the winds, and uiso of chiefs now 
departed 

When a Skiloii dies, the friends bury with the corpse some of tin- articles which the 
deceased used In daily life—such as a necklace, if n woman; or a rattan tohiccodux. if ti man. 
Tlstt house of death ta invariably burned down, and tlie - plate entirely fojsakim—even if it 
involves the loss of a crop of tapioca or sugar-cane, All the oljetls that belonged to ihc 
dead nre considered to be lairt creel or given away, 

Professor Keane* in his Infest work “Man 1'ast and Present," savs of these little people: 
"Surrounded hum thou <mt of mind by Malay peoples some semi-civilised, some nearly ns wild 
JL4 themselves, but all alike slowly crowding them out of the land, these aborigine* have 
developed defensive qualities uimeedotl by the more favoured insular Negritos. while their 
natural development lias been arrested at. perhaps a somewhat lower plane of cult me, in 
fact, doomed to extinction before their time, they never have had a chance in the race, us 
Mr Hugh Clifford sings in 'The Hong of the Lust Semaags' 


The paths uni rough, thu trails lire blind 
The Jurigid People tread 
The yirni.*, an! WfflUfa* mid hard I® find 
With whieh our folk are fed 


Wo suflW jet a little *paca 
UdiiI w* pa** a wav* 

The relies of nn aiieh'nt rnoe 
That ne h er hn* had m uhiv. 
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l Eiwe [K't’Liliii]' Seniunijs, who Insure Jii11 itTl succeeded in maintaining their iudcjididcnree, 

iuive ii wdi iil legend of n mysterious nation of great Aituttmis destined one day b. lonw- and 
dit* ftft-hlcxx Sflkui people. who Inure gone over to tire e» may's camp, and'now join with 
tliHii in tracking trad hunting down thdr own kinsfolk. These fcmaIn warriors—who dwell 
in ihe ilt jitbH <r] the dark wmillajitfo l.niyoinl tin* irtjnong K'tIiii lii‘ij[litj, H r in cl are stronger, 
teller, (wider, and of juiler colour than any men—have even Irereu seen, anil their bows and 
hl,pw-]ii],e, also, larger and truer and belter carved than any others, Are found now mill then 
in tin- deep recesses of the forest*. A Senymg chief tells how. ‘tunny months ago/ ho and 
his two brot tiers, when following the tmil of n wounded stag, found it lying by ;i brook, killed 
by it larger arrow than tlieinj, and that instant, looking njn nil hearing "u loud' threatening i rv 
in n ^mngre tongue, he behold a gigantic pale-skinned woman breaking through the jungle. 
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and then hfo elder brother fell pierced by an arrow. He escaped by Hight, and alma- lived 
t.< lull tire talc, fur the tw«. brothers were never seen again. Mr. Clifford. wlm relate* this 
stnn f* In Court and Kami-mg,* I8H7. page |79 sj,), and has perhaps Iwon more imimutoly 
n^ )t -u!isl with the fttnng-utrm fWiid Men;, as the Malays often call them, than any other 
white man, describes tlii.se of the Hus Hirer Valley a* -‘like African Negroes seen through 
Hie reverse end of a fold-glass. They mv sooty-black in colour; their liair is short and 
woolly, clinging to the scalp in little crisp curls; their niwcn are Hat, their lips ]irutnufo. and 
their features are those uf pure Negroid type. They an- sturdily Iniili and wc-U *. r upon their 

legs, hut in stature little better than dwarfo, They live by hunting, and have ..enmmeut 

dwellings, hum pin- in liitfo family grot}]# wherever, for tlie tatnttmtt. game i* .utifiil/” 

1’iufessor Keane gta-s mi t« -ay: -All the faculties are sharpened mainly in ihe uuerf 
for find, and of men us to elude the enemy now elating round their forthest retreats in the 
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presses :ii mI escnjie serins im- 
lMisiibk% they wilt climb tree# 
i Liiii stretch rattan ropes from 
lmine:Ik to branch where these 
are too wide apart to be 
reached at a IhiuiiiI, umJ along 
such frail aerial bridges women 
and nil will pass with their 
eoqking'pol s and other effects 
with their Indues also at the 
breast. and the little owes 
dinging Tl> their mothers’ 
h fc e l s . f* o r f 1 i k c the 
Andamanese* they love their 
wommi-fnlk and cbllda^n. anti 
in that- wav rescue i hein hunt 
the Malay raiders and slavers. 
But, unless the British raj 
soon intervenes* their fiite h 
sealed- They may dip from 
Mte _Ma lay# t but not from their 
own traitorous kinsmen, who 
often Lean I the htuU, and squat, 
all night h.utg ini the 
tops, cal 13 Tig one to another 
and signalling from these look¬ 
outs when the Leaves rustle 
anil the rattans ore heaved 
across | So t hat nothing can be 
done, find another family group 
is swept away into bondage," 
A Sakai man, when looking out lor a wire, goes to a considerable distance, generally to a 
tribe who speak ijuite u different dialect. He gives the parents presents of considerable value* 
which arc sometimes purchased from Malays* J el some cases the rnimg man jfetk to work 
and clears one or two acres uT jungle, And plants it with tapiixti and stupur-cane, in order to 
present, it to the jui routs of the girl he wishes to make his wife. 


THE STRAFFS SETFLEM EJETS. 

PoJiHKKLY attached to British India, the Straits Settlements now form a Crown Colony, with 
a sc j hi rale administration vested in a Governor at SingajKire and two others at Penang and 
Malacca. Pemk* Selangor, Xegri Sembikn, Pahang, mid Johor are “ Protected States,” Taking 
the population of Singapore* Pwising, and Molucca tugciUorv we Hnd there arc. roughly speaking. 
21S,(HH> Malays, Chinese* and 54*000 KLfcgs (Endians). 



CHAPTER. V. 


SIAM, AX A f CAMBODIA, M'fU LL 


Tub chief inhabitants- of Indent-himi and Malacca are die Skims, Lao?, and Siamese, tlm 
Auamft^ md Cambodians, Nut long ago this |siri of the world was generally imposed to bo 
occupied only by Mongolian peoples allied to cluoi^e and iilietamk* Of lain 1 yeiix^, however* 
a Caaeasinn foment has been discovered in the U. Kong Vadlay (French Cachbi-China and 
Cambodia j, where the people speak language-- akin to tliOie of lire Msriaym Polynesian fatuity. 


SIAM. 



Tue kingdom of Siam (?ee rn:i]•, page l'hi} embrace* [Hirt of the lado-Chim-**: and part of the 
Malay Peninsula- On the w*t lie^ British 
Burma; oci the north, as el halter between 
Siam and China* are the link-pendent Shan 
States; on dm east lies tho kingdom of 
Annin, under which heads are included Tong- 
king and t'ocbin-Cldoa; and fcmth of Simon 
we find Cnmbudla and French Coehlut^jhlnn. 

The great natural and economic centre? 
of Siam i* the delta of the Me Nam River* 
which is flooded every year between Jme 
and November. The population h estimated 
hv (he EhiMtac liovernitiriit lit li p 0(K) f U0U t or 
more. Until a IVw years ago the eastern 
frontier coincided with the mountain* that 
border Annin; hi it the French* by a dihplur 
of force, compiled tin? king to *ii!ii a treaty p 
which surrendered to t betn part of hi* 
kingdom, and shifted the eastern frontier 
westwards to the right bank of the River 
Me Kong. In (his way tin- French took 
possession of a region 80,000 ypiarn mile- 
i 11 citei 1 1 - I!i i glimd thou i ntervenud, arid 
ihe region from Tongkiog to British Burma 
was left to form a “Imflter Binte“ bdweeu 
Britain, Chirm* France* and Slam. By this* 
unU other armiagonmut-. Shun is now prat- 
ticalljr rctliiccii t« (In* Mi- Sum ’SUlluv. Siie 
still telitm* a jutrl uf llio Malay I'eu insula, 
which i* eullwl Lower Shun, atid Lo tlio 
eastward the Korat l*lnNam «twl Batt juhIwhi v 
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Ik)til Shans and Siamese projier call themselves Till 
(Sit «u Tn t). j,(, " frof, Assam iwiv In* a trun slation of 
the word Shan. The obsolete Sitmeit word is Js'iV hi, and 
1 lie (’him-se llie Sien being, according to them. 11 

tribe wliioh mine north aland a.i>. 1341. Tin- Siamese call 
Shuns "dr.-at as having precedi-d them, and them¬ 

selves **ijtl!o Tit i. There Is certainly a dose relationship 
1s t ween them ; 1ml the Siamese, having had much intercourse 
with tile Malays, and other southern races, are of inferior 
physique, 'the ('iimhodinn kingdom formerly extended much 
farther north. Tradition says that the town of Isipoiig was 
founded in 573, and that the hillf-mythieat king Him Huang 
freed the Siamese from the Cimdiodian yoke. 

The Siamese proper are a well-formed jjeople, with olive 
complexion find black hair. They lire darker than the 
Chinese, but fairer and handsomer than the Malay-:. Their 
eyes are well difi|jed, the lip* nit her prominent; r] ]e nose 
is slightly Halt cued, the face nit her wide across the eheek- 
hone', the top of (he forehead jaunted, and the chin short. 

Jinyv are dearly fond of bathing and swimming in their 
rivers many times i» the course of the day, a practice rendered almost necessary by the licut 
of the climate. Many of the men shave off the hair of the Lead, leaving 0 nlv a coarse tuft 
on the top. The preservation of tills raft, and the changes it undergoes under different 
circumstances, are matters of considerable social importance. The tuft on a child's head 

is prettily km.. and kepi together ky a gold or silver pin, unless the funliiv are poor. 

in which e;w a porcupine rptill senes mstr-wl ; bur it is gem-rnllv wreathed with fragrant 
flowers The shaving of the imit-Uft of children is nu important Earn!tv festival to 
wlm-l, friends and rHations are invited. Displays of fireworks announce the event. Priests 
recite prayers and wash the head of ih* young person, who la decorated with all the 
jewelh-ry the family can lay their hands on. Music U pit.vert during the cerrn.onv- 
congratillations, together with gifts of silver, nr.- presented to the newly shorn one One 
sotdoin sees a bearded man, for tin- hairs on the chin are generally plucked out The 
passim, lor universal. Scarcely a family is so ,.oor as' „oi to possess some 

jewellery. lungs of alter and gold adorn the warn mid legs of children ; and riel, necklaces 
earrings, and belts are sometime* worn in such quantity as to embarrass [W wei 
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As among I lie t’hmeae, so here also long nail* are regarded us a mark of arbloeiaey; tmd 
every art is employed for making the teeth black. Iwtel ami areea ia-iug used n 


.... ... , , - a - ft > accomplish tills 

object. As a rule, the p.-oph- go about I-are fooled. Tim Siamese are decidedlv a st .Ler mee 
thoiigh when a man takes to strong drink he generally kcomes a |,oj«l^ drunkard. Opium! 
smoking, owing to revere edicts against the practice, has not increawd v.-rv nmol, of late 
years. lobncco t» «»°k<*d a gw] deal, mid tea is twed almost as freely os io'CLina 

Hi shop I'tille-goix, who knew the Skints very well, was favoumblv Imprest with l he 
character of there people. “They mo," he my*, -gentle, cheerful, timid, careless, and almost 

*T K .~ lU *y : irt ‘ ! tu hwcManey, tmd amnion; they are liberal abus- 

giver^. and severe m ail matters of decorum. They are fond of sports, and lore half their 

time m amusement*. They are Hu»p, a.. witty in conversation, and rcrembh- i| |r . 

Uim-so m lln-ir apt,I tide fur i.mtatmm" *rfoiH dilute, are of rare occurrence, and stranger- 
vflii rrly U]toxi being liOHpildhly jveeivotl. ® 

Ueverence for authurhy njqmira as the greumd-work on which all institutiou. and habit, 
«re founded, and ,.s derelop-d to the most absurd extreme, Xo mm* of inferior rank dares 


fu raise his head to the level of that ( >r hi* 


siijH-nor ; no person can cross a bridge if some 
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niie of higher grade happens, to lie below * no menu person mny walk it|hfit a floor 

nbov& that occupied by hi a bettors. A> in Oiina, groat reaped is shown to oh I ago. The 
king h (routed ns almost divine, and bis subjects on approaching him must prostrate themselves 
hundreds of times. A person of rank is approached by Id" ftMendauts in a peculiar prostrate 
position the number of prostrations being determined by bis rank. 

Tike education of women is much neglected; few of them can read or write* Many* 
however, are taught music ; ami the wives and cone a bines of nobles are frequently engaged in 
tinging and in giving concerts for the amusement of their lords and guest*. A few can 
embroider, many more cun prepare sweetmeats and other delicacies for l be fable. No sooner 
lia^ a child be™ L^rn than the mol Iter is placed near a large lire T where die tvimuns for 
days, exposed to snub intense heat that ?orio*i* illness ami even death sometime*. ensue. So 
strong 14 (be prejudice in favour of this barbarous practice, both among high and low, that 
the king liiuteelf has vainly attempted to stop it. 

Marriages take place at an early age, When the necessary negotiations have been nearly 
completed, the bridegroom travels by water to tbe house of the bride-elect, in a large boat 
gaily adorned with Hags, and laden with presents, snub as garments for his future wife, plate*, 
fruits, betel-trotp etc. In ibe centre h a huge cake, in the form of a pyramid, and decorated 
with bright colours. Mu sic inn* in tbe boa( phy as it glide* along. Arrived a( bis destination, 
the bridegroom Lauds and muke^ his way to tbe house to arrange the final iti>tails and to fix 
i he happy day. There Is no religious ceremony, only n great fi^t, at which tbe musician,-: 
again perform. 

When any one is grievously III, the priests sprinkle holy water over him. recite jmssftgea 
from tbe sacred books, and utter loud exclamations. When death Hikes place, the family 
address the deceased in trtne .such terms as these: 14 (> Either, benefactor, why leave usV 
What have we done to offend yon V Why depart alone? It was your own fault ; why did 
you eat the fruit that caused the dysentery? 0 misery I 0 desol ntion l n Hie body, having 

been washed and enveloped in white cloth, 
is placed in u coffin covered with gilded 
p&pe* and decorated with tinsel flowers. A 
dels is prepared ornamented with the same 
materials a* the coffin, bat with wreaths of 
flower^ and a Number of wax lights. After 
a day or two t he coffin ia removed, not 
through t he door, but through an opening 
socially made in the wall. It is then tamed 
three t milch round the house at full speed* 
in the hope that the ghost of the dead 
!>ereon, forgetting the way Hi rough which he 
or she has juiracd, will not be able la return 
to molest the Jiving. The coffin is then 
taken, to the sound of iisidaneholy music, to 
a large barge, and placed on a platform 
surmounted by t he dais. A procession of 
*rnal( Inputs containing (be friends and re- 
IflliouH accompanies the barge to the temple, 
where Lite crenuuion takes place* The official* 
charged with this duly wich (he fact; of 
tbe corpse with trimxnit milk. With tbe 
|H>or&st people, however, (be body* instead 
oF being cremated* is out tip and given to 
tbo bird* of prey. After a cremation, the 
relation* a^tnbh\ collect the principal 
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bones, which they p3n.ce in 
an urn and convey them to 
the family abode. The gnrb 
of mourning is white. At a 
rich man's fqntwtd there are 
fireworks, fermona by the 
pnests,And theatricals wherein 
all sorts of monsters are in¬ 
troduced, Tents are erected 
within the precincts of the 
temple, and games find gam¬ 
bling accompany Lhe sacred 
rites connected with the 
dead. 

The Smmes® are a 
musics 1 ^teop]e and posH?--* 
a great variety of wind ami 
s; t ri nged i u fit ruments, They 

have no written music, their 
i mies being tmight by ear 
alone. Idle profession of music 
is highly esteemed. In every 
nobleman's house there is 
music and dancing in the 
evening. Cock-fighting, 
though forbidden, is a 
favourite sport. Crowds sur¬ 
round the scene of combsiL 
A couiJigeou^ game-cock Is 
u great treasure anil tile «*»hrM>4 a 

object of epecud atten I ion, A 110 VAL ™or ( *iav> 

The passion for gaming and 

tatting seem^ tineliecltod by public opinion* but the Hovcmincnt Is taking steps to check 
these evils. Young and old also indulge iti kite-flying. 

The domain of the SLiun> and I He Lao* f who are of one and tin- wmit* rmv, occupies 
the whole of Northern Siam and a portion of Kast Curma, whence it strek-be-s far into 
Yim-nan t nnd down ihe Mu Kong liiver to the frontier of L’ambodia. 11 cnee the allegiance 
□T these people is divided between Murma, Chinn* and Siam, Ethuugrnphkatly, of course, ihejf 
belong to the Siamese proper, ns t hey are all members of I lie Tai ("free" ur “ noble “) race* 
The Chinese have partly absorbed them, driving them southwards into Viin-nnu and Kurt her 
India, Here they become more or Jess assimilated to I he Kha?, or wild aboriginal trila^ 
of the Ind^Chluese Peninsula The word Klia means “mim* or *" savage. 0 The physical 
characteristics of the Tui nice are u low stature, light yellow complexion, black hair and 
eves, small non*, dilated nostrils* and a somewhat dull expression of countenance. On the 
whole, it is uot a pleasing type, id though the children are often pretty, ttnd the women 
may be fairly good-loo king while yet in their teens- (For illutilmtious of Shan people, see 
pages 0-fij I Hi, 117), 

The domain of the Laos is divided lido ninny provinces, ruled by hereditary princes, 
under the superintendoDee of commlssiunem appointed by the King of Siam, Theso I.llo 
states ware long objected to regular skve-buiitiug expedition?, organised by tbu rulers 
themselves, or by their subordinate lir. HanusUid* an eye-witness of one of the** forays, 
says: » The brother of the Prince of Bassne told me without any reserve 1 Kin! he wnf? aUnit lu 
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take -l trip to I In.- left bank of the Me Kmig in order to limit down the Khas. If peeing 
Ikiit when times arc hnd the Ijlu Timndririns organise these expeditions against the savages, 
t'nd«r some slight pretext n favmiral i-le camping-ground is selected, whence forays art? made 
against the surrounding villages. Wlien n sufficient number of all ages and both sexes liuve 
been oaptured t they are bound together, and led to Bassnc, Sumjndg* imd Altopeu. Here tliev 
are purchased by native, t'hiiiej-e. and e$]>ecia]Jy Moldy traders, who form them into gangs, 
and forward thorn chiefly to Bangkok Korai, and Pnoifijjenh f the capital of funibodta,’ 1 But 
t h E_^ slave-hunting lias now censed, 

TIic irailiiions of the Northern Slums tell of an ancient and greai kingdom held hy 

* hern su the north of Burma. They all fr'peak the same language, but there are manv dialects- 

hj 1 hr Tai or Shan language there nro, according to Mr. J, U. Scott, four different diameters 
in use. The Western Shan* iim* letter* very much like those of I tie Biuin&ie; the Siamese 
Love It writing of choir own. very much like Puli; the Shans called Lit have theirs, and the 
Lftu Shams u_-e another. The Western Shaite differ somewhat from their eastern neighbours 
Kith in rlieir dress- mid in their architecture* The men's dress* usually white, consists of a 
short jacket and ft ill trousers, hut on festive occasions colemed silk and velvet, trouser* arc 
much worn, and the most fashionable shape h that which most nearly approaches a Kfick with 
boles at the comers for the fee! and arms to pass through, Tim women wear variegated 
turbans and Griped petticoats made like a sack, open at both etui*, and fa Veiled over I he 
krtotat* msJ under the arm?. A small jacket i& worn over this. The SIjsms are a law-abiding 
people, amt luynl lo the familit^ of their rulers, A Shan of good birth ii? very proud of 
hi* family. 

Aiming tfit- W«strm limits murriug* is u wry Mni|>le affair. As n rule, tin- young people 
merely eat rice together out of the muilc dhh In the presence of their relatives and the 
village elders nut I the bridegroom ihen declare* that he marries tlie girl mid will support 

her + Among the Eastern Sharif, however, 

i here l* more ceremony on the wedding 

d»y. A feast is held, to which all the rela¬ 
tives and many friend* fire invited. Liquor 
flows freely on these ucctt&ions, hjtHy in 
th& afternoon thy bridegroom \* taken to 
the bride* Imiise, noroiii ponied by the 
relative* aad frfenda. As the procession 
advance^ it lind=s its way obstructed nt. 
varioiij by ropes, at each of which 

the twlilegroom I mis to pay tcdL When 
the governor of a district of Ihng Tung 
married the Sawbwfuj ftunt P tie hud to jms* 
twenty of those ropes in the di dance of 
hull n mile. The Suwbwu himself Inal a 
ro^ri-, and .-o liftd each of the royal Indies* 
the bridegroom eti this uecarioii Ixdng 
mulcted of idrout seventy rupees. The 
SawbwiiV -ister demanded twenty rupee* for 
]NTmi^siun tin pass, hill even I unity accepted 
tificen. Arrived at the bride* house, the 
bridegroom takes his scat beside her, and 
11 lei r 1 Mi Ei d s a re I icf I t og< -11 a er, with a pi eve 
of string; they eat together and ;m old 
man twouounee* them to be nian anil wife. 
M Kin while, (be guests link use I he in selves by 
throwing bails of rice at each other and nt 
the happy couple. 
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Hit* burial custom* of the Shaun art- sufficiently interesting to be briefly described. When 
a person flies, the corpse is vruslii'd, dressed in u uew suit, and some money if put info the 
innutli j this “ piisjflJMluney 11 is considered to be nwfs^dft', in order to unv let 01 

hindrum-o to the transmigration of the soul. The [.nests recite pmyeis over the bcsly daily, 
until the day of the funeml, when the rari.se is carried out in a coffin highly decorated with 
coloured paper and tinsel, under a gaudy canopy. Tin: eldest son head* the [procession with a 
naked sword in his bnntl, in order to cleat the wav, which is su[ijs.sed to 1m 1 jarred l.\ evil 
spirits, ami the relations diu.ee ns they go along. Prcseats for tile priests, such as yellow 
robes, hand kerchiefs, and umbrellas', are carried to I he grave. Arrived there, the wife or 
wives’ and children, and the brother’s wife or wives, all go in procession round the coffin, 
carrying lighted candles us a last sign of respect tor the departed; the priests then recite a 
few [.layers, and the body is buried ; sometimes a rocket is tired. Priests and chiefs are 
burned, not In tried, since burning is considered more honourable. 

Both t'lmiis and Burmese believe that n man’s spirit takes the form of a butterfly, which 
leaves him when he is asleep or tuiotmsdpus. Hence they are unwilling to awaken any ana 
suddenly, 11 for fear,” as they say. “that his butterfly may not return in time." Nominally 
Buddhist*, they are given to Hie worship *>f spirits, or .Wris, the genii supposed to reside in 
all natural and material objects—stones, inuiiiifiuiiP, rivers, trees, cloufe, winds, etc. Iti some 
places buffaloes ore sacrificed to the spirits; anil there aw .Vnri which can only be a pj .eased 
by human sacrifices. The guardian spirit of a certain ferry, for distance, claims a victim every 
year, preferably a Chinaman ; and if no one is obliging enough to be accidentally drowned 
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at the proper eeti&fiii* ji 1 -lociil of 
jia^eiigers is Capsized in order lhat lbe 
ferry may be safe (or tlm ending year, 
A human sumfki* in neL-esKary to pro¬ 
cure a good harvest; mid ;illhough thv 
Shams dam not iti these days openly 
kill n fellow-creature as n sacrifice* they 
endeavour to person soni& one at a 
^tnte festival. The chiefs set their faces 
against the custom, bus cannot suppress 
it altogether* 

The (H^opie of Siam have for ages 
intermarried with Laos, Shan?, Pegnons, 
Cambodians, and Chinese, us well as with 
slaves of the aborigine*, or KIlus, of 
win mi many quite different tribes art? 
found. Hence t3je type is varied. 

Kot very much h known about the 
Kb lis. While the Laos inhabit the 

in omit niii vid leys, these people live cm 
ridge? and heights, never less than 
3,000 feet aliove the £ea-leve] p ami 
their clearings in the fore-1 on the 
high bill-slopes are often visible many 
a lode away. The Siamese name Khn 
The is generally applmil to nil of them* 
According to Mr, 11. Woffington Smyth, 
FJLOhS., author of the Interesting work 
b * Five Years in Siam/ 1 they are a short, 
thickset j^eople. They live in small 
co nun unit ies, with no chiefs, and possess 
no social organisation. Mr. Waring ton 
Smyth says: “ Notwjibranding tbesr 
wild and Bavage mien* the Kbits are 
gently hannbss folk, patient and enduring on the march, and grand climbers.* At the same 
time? ho speaks of their ,L singular stupidity/* Ho has very kindly lent some uf the photographs 
here reproduced. 
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Tun kingdom of Atiatn occupies tlje eastern side or the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and is Lowered 
on the south by Lower Cochin-China mid the subject kingdom uf L'ainbodiu. TLo French, 
having established lb cm selves on the Me Kong Delhi, have asserted their authority throughout 
the whole of Attain, ami made ir. n vassal state. It consists of three divisions: Toughing, i.e. 
the “ Eastern Litui ”; Lower Cochin-China, or the “ Interior hand’ 1 ; and Cbiampt, in the 
soutli-cost comer of the pen insula The country has a population roughly estimated at from 
10,000^)00 li> 20,000,000. 

The civilised inhabitants of the above countries present a striking uniformity of physical 
and menial characteristics. They ajipi-ar lo have I wen moulded in l he course of ages, jiartly by 
geographical and partly by political conditions, into a homogeneous ethnographical group, 

The Auamilc man is scarcely of middle height, shorter and less vigorous than his 
neighbours} his complexion is lawny, hut darker than that of the Chinese ; the forehead is low. 
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nod the skull slightly depressed at the tup. but well developed At the sides. The fare in flat, 
with high cheek-bones ? (be nose U small* tlrnmotltb large with thick Ups. The bodv is thick-net 
and large. The long black hair, shaved In childhood, hut never afterwards cut, is worn in 
a sort of chignon nt the lack of the head. Thorn l> a curious swagger in the gait of ihn Amunitc, 
which has been described us theatrical, and it serves to distinguish iihu from nil the other 
IndcML'liinese races. Another peculiarity U a greater se|iaratiou of the hjg tue fn&iu the rout 
than is found in any other people ihjir walk barefooted. The name Gino-shi, hy which 
the Atmmites have been known from ages before the Christian om. means “separated roes,' p 
and some authorities regard this as a true racial characteristic; but a? Mr. Keane pints out. 
if may be due to the stirrup used if] riding* which is gripjied in the deft between she big 
too and the others. According to ancient Chinese chronicles, this curious feature wag noticed 
a* far hack as 22$f> n.C* The Anamftes appear to have intermarried with Malays, Chinese* mid 
Cambodians, so tbat many cross-breeds sire to he found. 

It is impossible, even after making all due allowances for their surroundings. to speak 
highly of these peoples with their coarse and repulsive feature** Morally thev are the mo-1 
disagreeable of nil the peoples of lud&C-hino. M, Mouhot says; “They are headstrong, 
revengeful, deceitful, thieves, and liars. Their dirty habit- surpass anything f have ever seen, 

nud their food is abcujmmbty nasty, 
rotten iish and dugs being their favourite 
diet" Even Lord CurzoTi, who i= favour¬ 
ably disposed towards them, cannot denv 
that they are tricky and deceitful; but, 
on the other hand, lie consider* them 
gentle and amiable. “ They have, 1 * he 
*ay ft* “ the tl im i ss i veil es* wi r t m 1 i the 
norvelc'S apathy of the Hindu; while 
they possess industrial apt it ink s rendering 
tbcin diligent workmen* and an artistic 
ingenuity which on tbe one band makes 
them excellent cook*, and on t he other 
inspires the various artistic production*,, 
such aft inlaid work in tnother-of-peftrh 
embroideries, wow I-curving* and jewellery. 
Though not a courageous people in the 
sense of inviting or voluntarily meeting 
danger, they are very tenacious in re¬ 
sist mice, and make capital soldiers against 
an Asiatic enemy. They are, moreover, 
hospitable, polite* lively, sent i men rub And 
of easy temper. The women present two 
tyj^es; the wife, or concubine* who is 
merely I he brainless instiiiment of her 
master's pleasure, and the active and 
buyfnesa-like housewife* who toils bard 
either iu tbe iieldft or at the oar, and 
who, in the upper mobs of life, frequently 
take* to business and manages nil her 
liiiriwiad‘s affairs* 

Polygamy is universal among the 
Annmesc, They dispose of the dead bv 
burial, not by cremation. They show 
great outward r^peet for their superiors 




Anatn 
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ttU J parents. but take great delight in mocking md banter. Their attachment to the sail of 
tbeir country is vHj strong, and they never leave it for long, lire form of govern men t is 
absolute monarchy, and tin' succession to tie throat* follows the order of primogeniture, Public 
offiees are open to all, mid there are no social distinctions other than those due to office, 
lienee all citizen* who are not officials are on terms of ■‘quality. 

The Atinmese are not a religions people, but Itave great respect for I be dead ; their 
worship consists chiefly of ceremonies in honour of their ancestors. In other respects their 
religion, if so it may be called, is a strange mixture of cults and creeds. Buddhism, the 
dominant creed, is overlaid by coarse, popular superstitions, and there is u great deal of spirit- 
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worship, or crude demonology. At their pagodas incense is burned to the good or evil spint 
of the place (V/eniitJf fori), or |>erlmps to the dreaded liger. Id Toughing there are said to lie 
more than 500 (KW Christians. 

Among tiie most picturesque and characteristic of Anainite spectacles are the markets, 
which are thus described by the present Viceroy of India (l<orti t'uraoh): " They are hold on 
staled day* ill the week, either in an oprii place in the middle of the village, frequently tiled 
over, or thatched an a protection against the sun—the site living the property of the 
commune and hung let out in plots or stalls—or sometimes in the open country at n central 
spot l*tween several hamlet*. Marketing is entirely conducted by the female sex. who may 
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Thk ancient kingdom of Cmnbodia has long lieun 
restricted to the lower course of the Me Kong Hive*. 
For fonie time it was a vassal of the Siam use 
kingdom; but I he king b iiuw subject to France, 
llie stupendous rums of Angkor Valxt and many 
other remains art evidence of the former great liras 
of this old empire. The finest of lliesu monuments, 
width lire sow in Siamese territory, cover a apace 
of twenty square miles, anti have been carefully 
studied by French archeologists. Lord t'urzon savs 
they form "the most remarkable collection of ruins 
in the world, whether we regard the prodigious 
magnitude of the ground-plan, the grandiose dimen¬ 
sions of the principal palaces and temples, or the 
artistic beauty and delicacy of the bas-reliefs ami 
sculptures.’* There is reastpii ■■> bdjeve—although the 
French savants do not accept this view—that ih&y 
Were built by the Cmnbodiaua under the direction 
of JJrahnmn missionary? from India, who intro<1 need 
Aryan culture among the mde inhabitants of the 
count rv. 

'^ome of these wild tribe*/' says Keane, ‘-'are still distinguishes! by a gentle disposition 
u certain innate politeness and courtly, as well as a surprising artistic taste and skill lavished 
on their dress, ornaments, pipe*. qtiivurn. and other object*. Tbue traits mav well be the 
bunt relied .on of a now extinguished culture still cherished by these children of nature lost 
for ages timid their dense woodlands, which they Mieve to ho the cent re of tin- universe' rind 
winch nothing can ever induce them to leave. Hut the Gun bod hum themselves m'lmvo 
rurajm,] little of them former gram ness, except an overwhelming pride and arrogance. They 
are being gradually absorbed by the surrounding Analyse and U« population* A strani 
mystery hangs over this Cambodian me, who, fully S.UOO years ago. built cities and rubed 
monuments .mud the swamps of Tonle-sap, vying En rixe and grandeur with those of the 
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lie s-eesi for miles walking in angle Hie along the 
narrow dyke* which s&jttratc the soaking rice-plot s p 
and currying their produce hi brisket* at the end 
i f ft Inmhoo pole. Others will iipprotidi in ttampam 
along the waterways mid canals. When Inisine-si 
open*. there is just sneb A jabbering as in l fie 
inon key-bods?e in the Zoo- The women mjuuT down 
by the side of their warn and iTiterspr-rse a ceaseless 
chatter with chewing of the betel-leuf mid ejection 
of long flashes of scarlet saliva from their discoloured 
mouths. You will see exposed for sab pigs, chickens, 
mid dlicks in hampers* fisls fresh and slimy, and 
sun-dried Hg prawns nod tiny land-crabs, cabbages, 
mdlahes, the areca-uut + vernm-ellEp cakes,, nw^tmeots, 
and eggs* Elsewhere* wilt Ur cheap articles of ftirtti- 
litre or raiment, tin 1 *un]* for petroleum* pottery* 
hrtt,*>-war<% opium-pipes, bracelets ncckhd-s timber 
buttons, pahu-leaF fju.Cs>, tuibant* Bombay cotton, and 
i*carv e?* P! 
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Mesopotamia nud Nile valleys Their culture is certainly 
of Hindu origin. 11 


DftJLTCUCO or A i‘i I liL TWli VKAltt = OLD., 
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BUBKA, 

lilK resider ( after looking lit the photographs of Burmese 
incB, wonm^ and children reproduced on pages U>7-130, will 
readily perceive that they belong to the Mongolian branch 
of the human family* They are a tout, active, end well- 
proportioned, with brown complexions, mu I on ahum lance 
of coarse and lank black hair. Besides the Burmese 
proper* there arc in iSmnta numerous other tribes, such 
tis Paloungs, r l l om^thoos t and Karens. To the east and round 
the northern frontier, and along the ranges that 
the upper regions Eire groat hutdea of KadiinG, wm i«ui 
rough life, blackmailing the peaceful inhabitants below; 

Ihf Burmese hare much In common with the Chinese. 
I hi'Er women make excellent housewives ami possess no 
small aptitude for luisine^, Previously ti> the aim exat soft 
of the country by (rival Britain, the labouring people, both 
Mnall proprietors and common labourers, were considered 
ns Aixve* of the king, who might at any time call for their services, ns soldiers or as 
labourers. Hence n man could not leave the country without special j^nuission. There 
were *vven classes of slaves. Tim cEuas of outcasts were the slaves of the pagodas, the 
humri. Of tike dead, the jailers, executioners (who were generally condemned criminals) 
lepers, il ml oilier incurables, who are held in 
great abhorrence, and treated with singular 
crueltv. The governme nt was a pure de^poti^m. 

The civil* military, judicial, and fiscal adminfe- 
£ ration of u province was vest ml in a governor, 
who hud the [aiwer of life and deaths with 
appeal to the diief council of the king at 
Mnmhdnv. No official received tv fixed s-ukrv: 
the higher official* were j^iid either by an 
tiasignEtnni of land, or by the labour of certain 
|iet>ple; the inferior magistrates by fees and 
jerquisitetf—a system naturally productive of 
the worst forms of bribery and extort ion. 

These wore no hereditary honours. Any 
subject, except a slave, might rise to sotnc 
important Ration in the State, Every article 
possessed by a mam for use or for ornament, 
indicated brs rank, whether it were his earring 
cap of ceremony, drinking-cup, or umbrella* 

The k^i-rtamed article is of general u>e, mid 
may las of brown varnished ]NiE|K-r i red, green, 
gilded, or plain white. Any one of the lower 
orders using the insignia of a higher dais 
might la? olain with impunity by the first 
person he met. 

In Burma proper there lire no child- mehco.“ 


* T him*. utLrl th4 two to^ln^op p^e ini Jira fram tli* Zritwhrift ftir Efkvfog^ B^H1r p VoL V||[, 
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marriages, ns in India, nud the people seem Snippy in their domestic affairs. Although 
girb are considered to he the property of their parent*, they are very seldom constrained 
to marry against their will, The young uaen p too* make lore pretty imieh where il>eir 
fancy lends them, obtaining first the consent of the parenti- The period of day between 
eight in the evening and midnight ri called etmrtiiig-time; in Burmese si i> " {&o-h*/&-{&&- 
tkeb-kala” The Burmese mother h a great match-maker* hut she uses persuasion rat her 
than compulsion. If she tries constraint, it generally results isi the girl tripping with the 
lover of hut choice or committing *tndrle, The women carry on most of the trading and fihoj*- 
lceeping T mid uiv excellent housekeepers as Mr Ktulyard K ruling r-hnws fn niu 1 of his -diort 
stories of Indian Ecf l% Mr, E. W. Ctuning's excellent t™k With the Jungle Folk in Burma M 
will he found to contain a very true picture of these people. 
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Every jail in Burma conEfli ns a cert mu number of prisoners undergoing penal servitude 
for life—reckless desjjemdoes w hose presence is a standing source of anxiety to those In charge 
of th™. The fturuuw dread imprison meat above all tilings. I My and indolent by nature, 
and accustomed to ihe unrctftniiniHl ILIn-rt v of the jungle* I buy prefer death itself to king 
abut up within the walls of a prison. The mart revolting type of hutnno ugliness is ilie 
Burmese jail-bird, with his slmveu head and llm unmistakable stamp of 11 criminnl" on his 
vicious face. The ducoEt* have quaint devices tiLttooed on their bodies as charms ft gainst 
death or capture, Some have rows of unsightly warts, like large peas, upon I lie breast and 
anus, which mark the spots where charm? have been i rite tied—scraps of tDVtitl and other 
substance* inscribed with spells known only to the wise men who deal in such things, 

hi the north of Burma are found the Singpos and Kuchins, formerly supped to be 
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distinct races, ttyt now generally regarded os one people, although 
divided up into many tribes The ^iugpos claim to Iw the 
elder hnuuTi of the £wn%- To the snme group belong the 
Cliliib of the Chin Hills and the Luslmi of the Lu&hai Hills. 
These tribes are closely related lo the Nagas and (he Arbors 
of Assam (India), and their territory was furaierly a borderland 
between Burma in the east and India (mouth of the Brahma¬ 
pootra) in the west. They are all Kuki f or u Hill lien. 1 ' The 
Km: hi it# are t\ i^mre-faced people* with strong j m$ and 
oblique eyes* like nil Mongols, The Chins who have been 
fullv described by Mc^htk Bertram S. Carry and II. N* Tuck 
in their valuable work “ The l'bin Mill*,” print ted by the 
Government at Rangoon, ore a fine race, taller and stouter 
than their neighbours in the plains on both the north.and east 
Though falling abort of the Pot bans in height, they are taller 
than the average Ghoorka. They are strong, carrying heavy loads 
with ease, Eu their habits they are very dirty, although they 
wadi themselves occasionally. Some Chins wear their hair in 
a top-knot, coiling it id I into one hill well forward on the crown of the head. Others wear a 
chignon on the imp*- of the neck. Hats nnd coats, mude of hark, gm-* t brndsoo, or the leaf 
of the date-palm j are worn tci protect the body from rain. Boot* and tmidals are unknown in 
the hill*, Fashion# among the women vary greatly. Formerly the women went about half 
naked- that is, hare down to i he hips; now they appear in public Wearing a coat which covers 
the bosom. The houses ara built with planks, one-storeyed and with a thatch roof; they have 
no windows or chimneys and the smoke escapes nuyliow. The floor is some feet above the 
ground; underneath are the pigs and cattle. The labour of building a house is enormous; it 
take* fruin i liree to ten years ; for not only is the amount of material used very large, but 
|H>bs and plank* have to he felled and dragged some mihs to the village?. 

The i bins endeavour to act up to their old adage, Hi A tihiu should drink, fight, and 
hunt, jiinl the t^rtion for women and rinYp# in work.,” One can hardly visit u village without 
seeing an assemblage of people sitting round the liquor-pot^ while the beating of gongs 
announces that u feast is going on. Birth and marriage, death nnd sacrifice, the pay meat of 
si debt., the courting of fi sweetheart, the making of nil agreement, the slaughter of an enemy, 
and the shoot mil; of a deer, all demand their feasts, and a feast means a drinking-bout of 
many days 1 duration. Beasts are brought in and shun* Women and slaves wait on the guests, 
throwing a lump of meat, into any basket which is empty. 

The muKte consists of blowing the horns and beating the 
gutigs in regular time; while the dancers, in a large circle 
with armr lucked round each other, swiiig the body aud keep 
atop* singing at tin- same time a low, ziimimful tune. 

If there sire any letlud weapons in the house in which 
it feast i- to In- given, they are prudently &tat to a neigh - 
hour, to \m out of the reach of drunken people; so Lbal 
the frequent qunm-ht that en*ue an? generally nettled by si 
tight with fists. But in the south* where hairpins are wont, 
quarrellers often dmvt them and stab one another, -omcfciineit 
with fata! results. When sufficiently sober, the young inert 
often wrestle, nri exercise iu which they excel. The henrls -^V / 
of the animsds killed at si feast are used to adorn tVie 
verandah of the host's house, F™m * 

When a child is horm its ears are bored with a quill * ^comax ; 1 a actons iiaiuv uas 

or a hairpin, aud after about a month its hair is shaved mid over fiitv-fsvk ukaos qj H n. 
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kept so for a few yen re. In iln? north the eldest boy ii given pint of the name of the 
paternal grand rat her, and the eldest daughter part of that of the maternal grandmother 
hut hi the south the names are chosen irule)tenderitly of any ride. 

When a Chin dies, his liody rests sitting in state, dressed and fully irnwl, wliiUt his 
relations mid friends dimes and drink round the corpse, Firing off their guns mid ringing songs 
which set forth the muni tor of raids In which the deceased Im.* successfully taken ft part, 
the number of slaves he captured, and the number of heads which In* took. The body is then 
taken to an outhouse, and placed on a hoard, tinder which fires arc lighted and kept burning 
until the corpse dries up and becomes practically a mummy. It is after minis rolled up in 
nigs and placed on a shelf iu the house, awaiting the funeral feast, which is sometimes 
delayed for two years. In the north the Chin pimple erect rude memorials to their departed 
chiefs. These are simply thick planks of wood, with the head of a iticu carved at the top. to 
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represent the dead chief; underneath they cane men, women, and children, all sorts of 
mutuals, gongs, heads, guns, etc. The figures represent the cliicfs wife and family, the 
enemies and animals he killed,and the slaves and booty captured. 'Lhe departed here is often 
represented a? ^looting an elephant or a tiger. Hut nowadays the Chins are wng to set 
up these interesting memorials, “We van up longer take heads and raid slaves,” they say; 
■‘therefore the history of our lives i* not worth bunding down to intenty." 

Those who are well nequnitited with the Chins say they are all liars and thieve*, mid that the 
most accomplished thieves in all ltd* district of the Chin Hills are the tribe known as fiiym*. 
who may in this respect he classed as criminals. The Hnka pwpto and others are also great 
lldovijs luut, like the Mivhis, will work in gangs, rente distract!tig attention, .whilst others carry 
off the Wrv. I Takas, as well as Siyitta, wc are sorry to Say, have been known to oewpt a 
present and then deliberately steal from the benefactor 1 The Milam elitafa, too» nUlmugb they 
‘ire so piiiticnlnr in their oiitwanl conduct. an<l pretend tltnl they an* sniwrior to all other Chine, 
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have been Cmiml capable of stealing iron when tbuv 
thought that thej tiew! the c-tamct 1 of doing so and 
cvndi nu detectMn* Messrs* Ourey ami Tuck {tu w I lose 
valuable work we have already alluded) *:iy thiit a Stjin 
van creep into u British “post" on Lis rtotmteh, ami 

cany off cooking-pot* under the very nose of a Gentry! 
lie cm even enter a hunae inriik the jn^ts, and carry 
off probity without dhlurhmg the iumniesl 

The Northern Chius, apparently, tie hot believe 
in n Supreme Being. The Southern Ohine i while 
believing in a god (Kozin) to whom they sacrifice, 
do not worship him, never looking to him for any 
grace or merey f except That of withholding plagues 
and misfortunes. Besides this Kozin the southern 
people believe in many spirits* There ore the spirit 
of i he village {^emaj loci of the Komnns); the 
spirit of the family„ or elan, re^itljng in trees, or in 
particular tracts which the dan inhabit; the spirit 
of the cultivations, living in the fields; the spirit of 
rise air; t1u« npisif of the stream, or tile jungle, 
ur the bills. The Chins say there is no Supreme 
tiofl, and no other world save this, which is full 
of evil spirits, who inhabit the fields, infest the 
house*, and haunt the jungles. There spirits must 
he propitiated, otherwise they may do grievous Larin, 
such as destroying the crops or muting women barren r 
When a man dies. Ms soul join* tin? spirit-world of 
the forests; if he die a natural death, his spirit b 
content; but if he ha* bean riftin, it will flaunt hLs 
re)atioi 3 $ until hi-, death i- avenged in blond. The 
riiisn. however, become* the slave of the slayer in the 
spirit-world j so that if a man 1ms killt-d many people 
in tins life, be will have ninny slaves to at tend him 
in the next* One can hardly expect people who cherish 
such beliefs to live at. pence with one another. 

When a man falls sick* he attributes bXB illness 
to some evil spirit, and accordingly sacrifices n young 
fowl or a small dog. If lie gels well, it is ft sign 
that the spirit i* appealed. In all villages there 
is a wise mini or woman, who i* believed to otuler- 
stnud whftt the spirits require, nml who is accordingly 
consulted as to what should Ik; sacrificed, 
to ask ninny prying questions with regard to the 
llic^o iuijuiric*. concluded, he will proknhlv lUitiormcf? 
thal the spirit of some stream has been insulted! Such a dire offence can only he atoned 
for by the sacrifice of ft red cock on the bank of the stream whose spirit claims redress. 
fruJitcl lines ft pig i* sacrificed; the aid has I is slmn by l be wise tnan himself, who mutters to 
the spirit, 1 on have wanted a pig, anil so one ha* hern killed - now la* satisfied* and remove 
the sickness which you have put upon the man/ 1 It need hardly bo added ihal the wife 
iEian always help* to cal the flesh which he has ordered for the spirit; and generally ho 
cIkeoscs pig, Mauls*' he is fond of pork himself* rmd therefore i^rhaps the spirit also prefers 
it ! Hindi etiting sim! drinking accompanies nil ceremonies that one cannot tell williout 
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asking whether my given ossein hinge of pcojJe are 
keeping a feast, a burial. or :i sacrifice. 

hi the south of the Chin Hills they tolieve 
that (i man can take to tin* nest world anything 
that In buried with him ; hence many things lire 
put in grave*, Midi as gun*, gongs, and even 
cocking-] <rts. Tin-.- in ten sling ciisitouifl throw 

light on the well-known fact that in the 
prehistoric buml-moliuds. dolmen*, etc% P of Europe 
and *\da weapons and utensils are found buried 
with the skeleton or the ashes, as lEie case may 
be (the present writer has dealt with tins suliject 
hi bis work on ik Prehistoric Man nail Beast H ) m 
Tlie^e fiLiJlCtstitious people lfclievo that evil spirits 
may seise them, maltreat (hem, or inflict discuses 
and death upon them. When an epidemic of 
chu! era hmkc out among some Oh ids who went 
fin a visit to Ihingeon, they carried drawn swords 
whenever they moved about T in order to genre 
away the evil spirit, and spent the whole day 
Sddiug under bushes, sn that he should not be 
able to inn I them. The Han them Chins even 
begged that they might lie allowed to sacrifice n 
slave boy to the foreign spirit ti> whose influence 
she outbreak was attributed; but hutnimer counsels 
at. Inti prevailed, and they were a I lowed Id sacrifice 
imriali dogs in.dead, Carey ami Tuck relate 

bow* owing to the belief that spirits wander about 
at uighl, a r-mall Burmese sln\ e once escaped. The 
boy was creeping bih-ntly towards Their [»st ut 
night* when he was *h -Tinted by one of their sentries 
who at ohee meted his gun. The a mall bay 
{AftftHtaia*. quietly gat down in tin 1 long piE^ white another 

a buattty. tentFy seized the maids gun and cried out, ,4 Jjo 

not shoot; it is a spirit, and misfortune will Tail 
on tty. M Meanwhile* the hoy quietly glided off, mid mocked the post in safety. 

The chiefs have a sacred grove wit bin which is a rock used as an altar, on which are 

laid food and various odd* and end*. "In denting wiih a Clrtu p ti is right to remember that 
hia spirit is of supreme Importance in In* eyes, and that bis grove or his rock is a@ much 
feared by him at the pagoda is revered by tin? Ihnldhid. Therefore, iF it is possible, the 
fid ling of tree* in a sacred grove fdiould bo avoid id. But care must lie taken That the 
cupidity of the Chin is not pnndcml to, as it is no slu for him t« Ire, and he will claim nnv 

tree in the forest a* dedicated in or inhabit**] by a spirit, if he want;? it for his own use" 

(Carey anti Tuck)» From lime to lime a man sacrifices to his own private household spirit ; 
and when he doe.* so he clones his gate, getting on it a green branch to let every one know 
that they must leave hlrn ahum* Home! mu?* a whole village will sacrifice to the village spirii, 
and then the traveller must seek hospitably elsewhere. 

On the original site of The Uuissnd Knki*. nr Tuksatte, as the Chins cull them, are some 
tali sIlhio pillars slid si an ding- The natives when questioned about Lhe>e monument^ were 
silent; some wiiEd they did not know anything about them. lint some time afterwards iv 
friendly Chin came up and quietly whispered, 44 Those stone* at Takwitte wore set up lav tins 
'pirits; hut det nut tell any one that I have told you so, m the spirits would be avenged dei 




















itie if they heard that f Have done so." Near llnkn there is a grove which no nno ttmst 
jjij,^Ave jrjrl umx> f.<ll ill, sod then confessed that the had cant wood hi tW» grove 
for sale to the imops; and although sacrifice* worn freely offered op she died, and the comment 
of the irtlghboow was that “it served her right.” 

Oitnms are cotunltnl before undertaking a jnuniey, ti feast, a raid, or a sacrifice; and 
the most trivial tilings that may liappeo are looked upon as omens, either good or btui. 
Tliev generally kill an animal anil examine its liver. If the liver is eongiwtc A. or in any 
wav’ different'from what it ought to he. they take the bet as an omen that rite time is 
unt.motions, and the enterprise i- -'fron abandoned. Hut this depend* <>u the iratnre of (So- 
nndertaking. If a raid or a marriage he the object In view, nr, in fuel, anything which they 
may he unwilling to postpone, a second animal is killed, ami its liver ttntnincd ; it seldom 
happens that both livers give the same result, The call of a certain bird is regnriled as u 
mnt.t favourable omen, and ha who starts on a journey pruewds boldly if lit* hears ii. 

The Chins have a great belief in witchcraft, and the evil eye. The tribe known as link aw 
consider that the Hulun, Vab»ws. and many of the bnshais (other tribes) are wizards, whose 
single glance is gulta enough to bewitch them. To them sud. playful tr.cks are attributed 
as musing listrife to outer 
the Ijocly or balk of string 
to form in the stomach* In 
1833* when n Lmhai officer 
come to II aka to take over 
mules* he ™ accompanied 
by Luslmi coolies, who strolled 
dwit to the village to chat ; 

Lhoir approach was marked 
by a stampede of line women* 
who Sled to the fields »»r hid 
in the hou&e*, They after- 
waftlU explained that the 
mere eight of one of tlie^e 
Lushais w'os sufficient to vmiw 
sickness and distress. Messrs* 

Cttrey nnd Tuck say: 44 rliins 
tinve begged permission from 
us to shoot individuals who 
have the mi&sfortuno to he 
pronounced wi saida. W hen 
told tbnt our customs do not 
admit of the spilling of blood 
except when blood has been 
intentional I v spilled, thojf 
reply that mir Ctlr-romH are 
mmt unjust and protect the 
wiicird, who h n I lowed to 
jimetise h is uiustfiuy occupa¬ 
tion In pence, and who killn 
people right aiiul toft, hut, 
because ho spills no blood, 
we take no notice.” 


Virtue fu women is louked 
upon rather iu u M rmin^l 
of perfection/* Ati outnsged 
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liu^md cnn divorce Ms wife for tier indiscretions; hut If he Joes so, he lose# the price he paid 
for her to her brother or her parent*, from whom he purchased her. Consequently the affair 
Ls usually overlooked m regard* the mum; hut if he eau find the seducer, lie will make him 
pay com^sathm. or perhaps tfulbnge him to fight* In this, however, he seldom mucmiI*, 
because |N>pulor uptnioii i> uvor^ to I lit? shedding ofc l.ihmd o\er the ' irt-ue of woijifin. At feasts* 
w hert men mid women are expired to get drunk and forget themselves, adult in? is considered 
no offence at ull t and they treat it a* a mistake which any one is liable to make. However, 
this sin is not s> common a$ one would expect In mi the low moral tone that prevails 

The belief in witchcraft ntid hi onietiK is general, Pui^on-Major New land immtea that 
a Chin mnn came to him complaining that a ml I inti entered his st on me In lb" wn# given 
nn emetic, and in the morning reported that he had vomited up the rat in the night; then 
weiil home cured and happy. 

When two tribes take an oath or friendship* they meet and produce a mftflirw,- which is 
n cross between a cow mid u buffalo. The wise men of each village pour liquors over it, and 
mutter to their respective spirits to note the agreement which is now to lie mude over the 
blood- The chief* of either aide each take a spear* and, standing on opposite sidee of the 

muitiah drive lh*> wmpimfc into it* heart. If guns* arid not spears, are used, the two chiefs 

riimiltaticouidy lire into the an mu lI'* lmiiu or heart. As the animal fulls its throat Is cut. and 

the blciiid col'h'cted in bowU; the tall of the animal Is then cut off and dipped in the Wood, 

and with it the i-hbfe ami elder* of the two parties daub each otlicrV faces* whilst the wise 
men iriutter, “Slay the party who break* this agreement die even us this unbind ha* died, 
sind may he be "buried outside the village and hi- spirit never rest; may hi* family ata* 
die, and may every had fortune attend Lb village ! ” When a tribe or a elan make formal 

submission to the British Governincut, the 
ceremony isscunewhat modified. The Govern* 
ment representative and ilie chief simulta¬ 
neously shoot the animal; the tail is cut 
oth a ink holding it In bis hand, the chief 
swears to be trim to his oath, to recognise 
the Government* never to cut the telegraph* 
wire or sliuut on th'< troops, and always to 
pay tribute regularly; and lie calls on the 
±\li r it t u kill t he < S ovcm n i en i re^ i rese lit a i I ve 
if lie without cause attacks the Duns* and 
also to ini!id every misfortune nn himself 
and hi* village if they break the oath* 
Sad to say* howeycr t in spile of this elabo¬ 
rate form, the oath is of no value. The 
Chin chief will only keep it so long as he 
is afraid to do otherwise; and if It should 
suit Ilia purpose, he will break his vuw. No 
Government servant should count on a Chiu 
keeping his word because hi- has swum over 
blood to do so, and it should always lie borne 
in mi ill! I hut a Chiu does inn lest- ea*te in 
this world or happiness in the next far lying 
rind deceiving* Chins have no records, so lv 
lag stone is sot up to remind the contracting 
parties of their agreement. To make an oath 
very binding they must eat si true earth* 

I'jitta Mnm. innu j> £»«»] The Knreus of the Tv luisscriiU highland* 

KAcuTNs -aov akd ijihl. dwell in great seelurion, lowing formerly been 
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grc&tif oppressed by the Burmese, wha con¬ 
quered them; they oetniioually visit the towns 
of ! Ins lowlands for purposes of trade. To 
~miuo extent they appear to approach tin? 

European lv[#. Thee Uve in small *ett la¬ 
ments iifiir streams in the woodland^ culls- 
vatlug rice* batmans, betel-nut, and other 
fruit d or vegetables, such as swept potatoes 
In ordinary circumstance* tbev are a t|uiet 
mid peaceable people [ but one branch of 
them, the Red Karons, are the most brutal 
savages, committing every at racily except 
cAuntbalism. The Karen giri'i dress is pretty 
amt picturesque, The tamein t or skirt, re¬ 
semble* that worn by the Burmese girl* but 
the Karen prefers more t?olwr Lues A iStirk 
cloth sleeveless jacket, made like a short 
fthirt, cEit in n low peak ar the breast and 
Luck, replaces the Burmese white jacket and 
coloured nock ere hieL It ri dmiili^l with 
hcrolt designs worked in coloured threads 
Ismrled with narrow red and while braids, and 
sometimes wit h spangles bought ns bazaars. 

Occasionally it is further cm bed i shed by 
narrow ribbons, generally mode- of red 
flannel, inches long, which are sewn in 
pairs under the armholes and nr the breast 
and back. The effect is very pleasing when 
worn by a bright-looking Karen giil t whose 
beauty, however, from cm English stand¬ 
point, Is doubt fid. 

The Karens hove a curious way of eefe- 
hniting marriage* and funerals nr the Mine 
time. When celebrating one of their 
“wakes, 1 * a platform of Imnibuo is erected 
eil front of the house whore the dead man 
lived. On this platform or Mage, lurbarauidy 
adorn or I with pieces of cloth, a linen sheet in 

placed, on which the body laid. People from neigh homing village* come In Itngi* numbers; 
but although certain funeral rites are performed* ihese they j^Epone until the young men 
and maidens have done their courting and chosen their partner* for Iife„ And so the occasion 
]tiirtakc-H more of the nature of a public courting than of a funeral. The proceeding* are 
somewhat after this fashion The young men and girls sepurult- into two choirs* and scat 
themselves on Opposite side* of the remains. Family jewels are displayed in great profusion. 
The young men begin with a eboms celebrating t tie beauties of the Karen maidens, their 
charm of move menu and modest demeanour. To tlii> the girl* respond in it label to of the 
u£md drawling character, accepting the eulogy of their graces. These overtures are usually 
set piece* handed down from antiquity, or rendered into the Karen tongue from some popular 
Btirnic-e play. Then the young Isididors begin, each in turn, and dug love-stricken solo*, 
calling «>n rhe name of mine juuticalar damsel. Among an Eastern and jjoetk- | •eoj do. n 
flowery language is only what might 3>e expected on Mich an occasion; we need mil be 

surprised t« learn Thut the girl la comjhared to a htnr* n flower, or a ruhy. No painter txiuUI 
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[to&dblv do jii^i to her charms; die would ruin the pence of mind of it hermit! When 
rejected, the siutur lawmen plaintive—perhaps in the belief that ■* jiitv h fltin to love r '- 
Miying that he mtt neither rnl imr drink* si ml %vill a mu redly die Iwefore the morning 1 Far 
frnrii feeling emkirni^eih ilu* Knren maidens np|n*ar to be pk'a.ved sit- ts-ti-eh expressions of 

devotion* Their im^vere lire ittmully -if u somewhat stores 
typed character. The girl vi i 1L declare 1 Ileli it is il shameful 
thing nnt to be married, hut that to be divorced nfterwiittU 
i?i 111 i ie] 3 \ y * pr*e - +i t n he Li! lo a iIre?? 11 mt 11 ns L een was 11 mE h 

Another wilt (ledare thiit she not going to give herself 
away too cheaply* She lets the suitor know that she is not 
tike si day dim wit Si dee hcEiidjiize, nor tike a diamond tlisii 
has lost tLie tbil Eh'krtv to set it olK nor like a peacock 5 * ini] 
draggled in the wet. All Mila mean* that the wrong man hfl? 
applied* and tbs lucky swuili will be u great fool if her eyes 

do nut let him know tlmt, when his turn tomes, lho answer 

will he favourable. A girl seldom says 1L No H outfight; £he 
prefers a more indirect and [*■** crushing mode uf refusal. 
Hue these eases sue except iomil; For* na a rule* the girl him 
min Li? up her mind which young man *ht* wtll uecept* and 
I he other* will look elsewhere. The young people have mel 
before* and c-o matters are considerably simplified. When n\\ 

U'i^rr^ ... / the courting i^ over they retire, mid are forthwith married. 

a i # aj it or tHVAisis ran* nirtiMA.* Then the elder? go on with the funeral rites. 



* Tin: writer saw tin-- two lEtth; ilwhrf% A bnjaad ^iri* -if iiliout cL^iinwu nn.i ulRttarti ye«t ut ago ri;ipfiqtlreW h 
nm! a ILlili? orur ikrcv f».v3 Ur^h. ns Mm Kart JEnjunLavk'n JnJfeln Exhibition in Harttn, lS!>Ji P bwi p% much incited ii> 
Mm Inr jH'-.TiRiiteioH to ffcpP*ln«f the |Jm|ngm| k li. n* well rm jinrithi-r which ULuM riktis Iwlm In Waw bunk. 







CHAPTER VI. 

CHINA AND MONGOLIA. 


CHINA, 


Avcievt writers «•* ot the Chinese as the people oF the land of The country 1w 

lieen called hir different mimes hi different, eras in the nlwa?* h} St>11 ^ 111111 " 

ShTni,™ niin or L'idim This reyion mu d*scril*d in the d**ie nge of Rome as a 
"Vi ^^/-chiu, on the ,a, tfc- the fart, of the habitable 

2S T . .* .* .w 

mterwM but not avers* to dispose of their own products, of winch TOW «lk is the s' »ph 
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a description which, although too favour¬ 
able, might be Mill applied to them in 
a general wav. 

The present area of (ho Chinee 
Empire i- 4,500,000 ftjnsite miles, only 
two other empire^ the Britt*!! and the 
Ikis—Jim. oxeewlltig it in extent. But, 
mefuuriag by popiilfrimn* it, is actually 
tlie bigger empire on record, the numiter 
of ] people subject to ir-* rule Ix-ing esti- 
1 rmted at 30SUMMUJUO* whereas tluifc of 

India Is less titan 300,000,000* Ilte area 
of China Proper is ijuf inure than half of 
the whole empire. 

The early history of the Chinese h 
7iii_r-;i;nly obstttre + 1 i uir own " Book 
of History ,p reeords events ~idd to have 
on-mted hp far back m 23513 ii.c. the 
l* j rk*d front which, according to Con- 
fLiciiiz, the it tit hen E ie annuls of China 
lH i gin- But ir gives no account of the 
origin of the rare. A few learned 
< hinr.-e Lave gene so far as to Bay thftE 
the nice now and for more than 4,000 
years dominant In China is net the 
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race which flM posse^ml the lamb Thev 
Maintain that the original ancestors &f 
the CMn^e were the Ihik Sing trills, 
und that thoy came into the country 
h'OJn (he west, easily conquering ami estermiiiiiHng Hiti aborigines nml hp tkta-enving undisputed 
l°rtls of the Nmvmy Land. The Bok Shags were in n tnuih mme ndvnmed .lute of civilisation s 
hence I heir jo 1 vnnre wns made easy, 

Kttiuoto^U divide mankind inf.- fmr grail (umili.^ -recks: the Cjaucnsfiin, or white; 
tie Ktliiopiun, or black; tin- .Mongolinti, or yellow; and the American. or red, The 
Mongolian stock in the i-mirr-t- of time lx-rumo divided into n number of branches, lvElieli 
-proud orrr tentral -in-1 i.H't .Asia. i'%o of tija grout branches from that stork arts ttie 
Mongulu-Tartar ami ’I libelo-ludu-l 'hhmra tuid it i» with the latter im|K>rlnnt section of the 
.Mongol m-v wo an- now •wt-mt-d Since they became masters of their vast dominions, they 
fmve through war- and revolution* which would almost certainly have divided sttch a 

teeming po| mint ion into diffi-reirt states if they had been of any other rare, U H t the most 
violent convulsion# did not destroy their cohesion. They did not men lead tu any change 
in the fundamental principle* and beliefs on which thfir Mainl and political'life was 
founded -UHXI years ago, and which continue to be tie- guiding and controlling sources of 
Ihcir government at the present time. The strength t.f national unity nml the dumbiUtv 
of tint boat institutions are tho ecm-duy boast „f mo*t people*; hut on" both mints history 
vmlipids iid it* award tin* highest placi? tn the t'liimsi 1 . 


The physical trait* ol' the average thinaman may be dt-^ribed in a few words. Tim form is 
well buQt, and, though rather short to roprex-ht what we iregmd as perfect symmetry, is fair I v 
Itroprtionutc. It i* mmrtliing lutro-m, that r,f the lith,-, supple Hindu ami the »m*'.ikr, tWhv 
liuropenn. The roiuptexitm rimy Im- ih-si-dlird as lirunelUr, witli a strong veilowish («„*.. (» 
t1>e south of <diilia the pwyh- are darker in tint than in the northern jjrovim’L*, hut their 
Line** u nut kj eWp a* flail of the iViEn^iif'^. 
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The hair of the head is lank, black, coarse, mid glossy ; I he he:ml E* criwayg black, mid 
13 very Beauty * r while whiskers are ill more scanty or wholly trout mg. Very little Liner 
grows on the body. The eyes* ilUtmci ty typical features are always thick, iiiimiw ( and 
apparently oblique. The Ini ter appearance is due to the very slight degree in which the 
inner angles of the eyelids open* not allowing (lit- whole iris to lie seen. This Mongolian 
[ eculiiuity in the eye distinguishes Hu- races of blast em Asia from all other met 1 * of mankind. 
The cheek-ljoues are high, and the outline of the Face is remarkably round; the m>-e is 
short. Hut* hut wide at the end; ike lips; mv wmewbut thicker than those of Enmopeans; 


while the hand' are arid 11* and the lower 1 hi ills 


Met*** tor. w* in limit l^ia. 
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of average proportions. 

The women in t'hina are smaller than 
European women; and even at the risk of 
being reproached as nrignlturjT, we must say 
they flosses very hr tie of the form and the 
air which we consider essential to female 
beauty, The broad upper face. Bat nose* and 
narrow eyes are decidedly not handsome, 
though sometimes brightened with good- 
humour and the animat ion of youth and 
health. 

Fashions in dress among the i liinese 
are not quite- so unalterable some other 
things They change occasionally* ns they do 
in less conservative lands, but fur longer 
intervals elapse before any alto rat ton will he 
admitted, and then guch change? are not so 
thorough and so striking a* those frequently 
introduced into tlie costume and ornaments of 
oisr people. The: Chinese dress ha? remained 
in its main characteristics the wune for 
cent uries T Ganm tita of fur or velvet or silk 
arc handed down from parent to child for 
two, three, or more grmeratioiifi, and no Tear 

in entctiaincfl that they will he . .learned 

as old-fadjjijiied wlum seen on (lie \Arm of 
mpuic sallow young Indy or gentleman eighty 
or ninety years after tbay were made. The 
materials mostly used in the making of clothes 
me silk and cloth, with a fabric culled gra ss - 
cloth, which is much worn In. summer. Furs 
and skins largely eon fit i tut c the winter finery, 
woollens lasing very sparingly used, and id way* 
of foreign manufacture 

The costume of the Chinese i* simple, 
y f ct a* fully serviceable ris Tin ire tdnborntillv 
designed fuIh-h could he. Inner and outer 
tunica, inolle of cotton or silk, moulding to 
i he siH-ial milk of the wearer* are the | i>ra ej l’ i | milI 
article*, lib saints msc-* they mo made to reach 
*nly bebw the loins, but often or thu outer 
funie goes down to the feet. The lapel on the 
right side folds over the breast and tits close 
nround She nock, which is otherwise uncovered* 
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The skeves are vetv wide, and much longer than the arms, They have no ‘‘lifts, ami in most rasas 
sleeve* «n- made to serve the purple -J pocket*. If a (’hiinumn ooi-epts n l’ |VM,, i rf ’ l’ u|r[i: ! iC " 
a. ball, or np]«npriflte» any small urtl.-li- of value to which he has m> jnst chum—acquires 

anythin-' which an *V Jiritoii would 'H»*if In his pocket —the Celestial does not say lie 

“pocket* it,” but “sleeves it/’ as lie nvtunily does, The lower limbs are not folly protected. 
A jair of loose (masers, covered to tire knee by cloth stockings, is the usual summer wear. 
Tiffht legging are nulled over lwtk in winter, and fastened to the girdle by bops. ^ the 
trousers are very loose and Ivigg? and the hit.ir is short, the ora of trouser imitenal 
forced lo the rear by the tight leggings prof rude* behind in ttlidt «e should think a wither 
awkward manner- Shoes are made of silk and cotton, the Sf>li’^ “f felt living di.fi tnhsl on l it 
bottom bv hide. Quilted cottcm garments are very common, and an? so made ft» to protect 
tiie whole person from cold and obviate the need of fin*. In tin- north dressed sheepskin 
robes serve for bedding ns welt as garments, and their durability makes them more desirable 
than the wovvn fubrire, 

Xetf. to tin’ vlfliiinc eyes tbo phiited “toil," or, more corTCetly, the qnfttie, ih grtemllr 
regarded us tie- must distinctive feature of the i’lunwuam Hut that fashion ot dressing tlie 
liiiir is not .me <>f the ancient custom* of the Chinos* not- was it originally practised by theiu 
for their own gratification. The ancient Chinese wore the hair bug. hound njion the top of 
the head in a fiusktqtn similtvr to that practised by the bw-ehoo wbttider*. I hey took pride 
in its glossy blackness, and bad lung distinguished themselves from other people'* as "the 
black-haired* nice.” lint two cent urn* and a half ago the Mimclm Tartars invaded tbum from 
the north, and defeated the Chineae in suit-ereivv 1mlties. Ihey wort- their hair in the long 
queue with which all who have seer. Chim?** are iiow familiars and in Kit!7 they issued an 
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order that all Chinese should adopt theft coiltuiv ft* ft rign of allegiance on Jtim of ctoftth. 
As they overthrew the ruling dymtrtv sit Mini time with e^t\ and the chief of the Mwtliia 
wna mode emperor, they enforced the order with >uvb merdlei' rigour flint the C hinese 
throughout the bud eventually submitted, The queue was iui]Mft-d on tin- ns a badge 

of iiihjoetbh; but before the Mnm-hu dynasty (the pm-wt ruler, of Chian) bad 1 m fifty 
yeans established, tlto “tail* had become an appendage of which the < tiling wen? proud mail 
a long, thick queue was cm ohjivt of intent deans to every honest Chinaman. 

The lic;ui-i[res* of married women is at once tasteful mul hflttmiJug. The plentiful black 
hnir is bound upon the head In an oral kai«>t- which is secured in its place by n pin placed 
fongfckwfte in it. mid fastened hy a shorter piu thrust across and under the how. In front of 
knot :l tube is often woni, in which flowers Clin bo placed, A widow is known by white 

flowers iti her hair, ft inn bleu lay one or two ] i-1:i its instead of a hnut; hut. m some pits white 

(lowers lira worn by all women* Matrons wear an *™bliddereij filfot On the forehead, about 
m inch wide, jointed between rite eyebrows* and covering die bmt of the hair. This fillet, 
embroidered l> r adorned with pearls i* a favourite ornament with Chinese ladies^ Along the 

Vang-tse-kiang lifter women wear a band of Titr around the bend. I he hair of children ft 

unbound; bur girls advancing iu age allow the dde-fovk* to gitnv until the hair reaches flic 

waftt, and plait a ttffeisa down the neck. KaUe hair is made me of by men and women, the 

in on [jiirticitlMlv being fond of making their ipic lifts as long as jios^ihlo. 

Tins population of China ilb wv kimw it is the result of a fusion of tribes of connected 

lineage. Different ulns*ed from beyond the bitimte of China Proper. a* the Mongolo-Tnfttm 

1111 il«r Ganghft Khun and 
hist eucucjtaur, mni the 
y Inn 1; l m Tatt ars ti ride r 
IVc-m-uing, nt different 
\ ** 1 ioils as *muinl the iiino cry 
of t lie set I led inhabitants 
I hit the Chines were on 1 v 
governed mu] plundered by 
their new masters, not 
* h*At roved. Thu y l n va ri a bl v 

■ * p. 

absorbed into their own 
]lilt.ion ini; rusivo 11eiglibo \±r* 
whom they were unable to 
expel, for common eengg 
and pmc I reality are strongly 
developed traits in the 
diameter oF the people. 
The Chinaman thinks 

nothing ft worthy uf #erious 
regard hut that which ft 
visibly useful >>r materially 
beneficial. 11ft arts and 

sciences, hft poems and 
rof nances, his1 religions 
and philosophies, ull re¬ 
volve around ei ud mininiter 
to the nevift and pleasure* 
of hft daily life. Abstract 
vl 1 1 1 Le, lilt" 1 Lii Iver&ul, the 

****** t? jo% 4 /up^ji ia» tong. ideal, ate terms which 

A CfimSSH WON AS Wltll UHVmiiiKl* loot. have hardly the shadow of 
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i) meaning to him* Such an notion as a missionary voluntarily incurring hardship anil danger 
in the attempt to securc eternal felicity for men who have never done hitu service, and Inna 
whom ho cannot expect any eom]K!ftsating good, he cun understand only os the result ol a 
wofully deranged mind. JU> is* not endowed with much imagination, or it may be that 
centuries of rigawmi* r ruining wish in strictly material tine* I in va practically dogged that menial 
faculty, until it has become *o torpid Hurt it cannot become active under normal conditions. 
The Mingul character, in Mr. Keiine"- oithiatinii, i- duggUii, with little initialive, but great 
endurance: frugal, thrifty, uud industrious; morality low; science slightly, art and letters 
moderately developed. 

Men who i*>ssess little initiative—that i», little of the bold, originative jwwcr which 
constitutes genius—are naturally largely imitative, and still more markedly tenacious of that 
which they have tried and approved. They will eijiend immense energy on the claim rut ion 
of a work they have begum hut the mi ml shlinks from the attempt to conceive a new 
task involving different principles and possessing a totally different character. Do a given 
solid bane the Chinese will produce astonishing results, giving proof of tireless industry, 
ingenuity, mid perseveramv. This fondness fur elaboration of detail 1* displayed iu nearly 
eri»rv act of his ordinary life, and give* rise in tin* many ccreinunie^ which the Chinaman — 
a very ceremonious creature—daily practise*. 41 Ceremony S’ the type of virtue," said (.'otifurlna 
about 2pl(H> years ago; and the Chim e have not failed to preserve the axiom of the great 
teacher. 

The form of government in China is decidedly patriarchal. The State is embodied in the 
Emperor, who assume* towards his subjects at large the tiffin- of guide and guardian, which 
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tike bend of :i family should hold with rdatuffl to the minor and dependent members of the 
Ili-s title, r<>«-3ftze, proclaims him fct the Son of 1 leaven/ 1 and the people he govern? 
are supposed to \se his children. Standing in this intermediary position, he, and lie alone, has 
paver to mediate ljetweeti his father, ilea veil, and Mi children* hi* subject?, 31 h merLEces 
n Hi] prayers in discharging tin■ duties pertaining to this high office are conducted with great 
parade and i-erei uotiy ; and the pomp* li need hardly he said, lends to implies tt|ton the people 
a sense of the greatness and digbity of their chief. who is able thus to commune on their 


1m* half with the Everlasting and Almighty, 

But ilie |lower wielded by the Emperor 
hampered by precedent*. Erom the day on 
which be ascends the throne, special duties 
ure appointed by t!ie Board of Rita to 
nearly every hour of his daily life, In all 
office* of State the Emperor i~ moisted hy 
the Xti'^Kv. or Privy Council. The provinces 
are mainly self-governed. Each province (in 
a few ea>e.' f two conjointly) is presided over 
by a Viceroy, who is supreme within Iuh 
j Lirisdietion, and who has. in on-es or 
emergency* ibe power nf life and death in 
bb hand?, Xeit to him comes the Governor, 
whose authority in all matter* relating to 
the province b second only to that of ihe 
Viceroy. Each province divided into 

-evernl departmentL?, and each department or 
district has to maintain it* own stuff »f 
official*, Then? are prefectures ami >ub- 

profeet urea, prefects and sub-prefect?- l he 
smallest of divisions i* again ?nt>- 

divided into districts, over each of which 
is placed n magistrate* and subordinate to 
the magistrate are a host of petty official*, 
each and all of whom have to be maintained 
and enriched at the cost of the people 
whose affairs they udiniubtei:. 

Every oceujmnt of office must be a 
uamiLirEia Mandarins of all classes are 
divided into nine nmk?, each dbilngnished 
by the but tun ur buttons worn on the top 
of the cap. These buttons are the insignia 
of Kink. The first and highest ir> a plain 
red button; the second, a iloweivd red 
button; tliErd. a tmnspaient blue button; 
fourth, an opaque blue button; Hlili, un tin- 
coloured glass button ; sixth, a white gla-s* 
button; seventh,, a plain gilt button; eighth, 
a gilt button with Bowers in relief; and 
ninth, a gill button wish engraved flowers. 

Ttleoret i m lly t t lie system of government 
practised in the provinces is nearly all that 
Can hi? desired; but* as a matter of fact, 
it is US corrupt a* any system regulating 


Is still circumscribed by certain laws and 
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i utercomra between different classes ot men could lie. The mniiihritts are blamed for nearly 
fill the iniquity nltuehiiig to rise system; and though it is beyond denial that they nn- us 
(Kiwerfiil and rapacious as they are numerous* there Is yet a word to he said in extemtaticrti of 
their conduct. The salaries they receive when In office—and when they are regularly pud, 
which is seldom the case—are so trifling that they hardly suffice to maintain the staff which 
it. is necessary for each raimdurin in office to keep. The mandarin thinks it is a sacred duty 
to himself to remedy that state of tilings at the cost of the people. This becomes a more 
imperative duty because there i~ a law which forbids that any mandarin shall hold office for 
more than three years. The instant he arrives at Ms nil the subordinate officials hasten 
to jtfiv their resjccta f.o him, .Not oiu* of them would dare absent himself* and each vies 
with his colleague in procuring a present of the utmost value he can afford to give to the 
mandarin as it proof of hi* loyalty and devotion. Then, again, when a suitor comes with u 
legal cause to the or mandarin** office, lie is obliged to pay foes to the mandarin anti 

nil the subordinate official-, or lie would have hut ^tiiuII chants of securing a hearing. 

The shaking corruption which h audaciously mid rlugnnitlv practised in open day in high 
places has a most demoralising effect upon the people. Dishonesty is hardly r*tg»rded as a 
vice: it is practised every day and everywhere, the only deterrent being the fear of discovery 
and punishment. FaUe-spettk iug is as pic valent as dishonest dealing. The Chinese set little 
or no value upon truth. If lias ix fc en said that the < iiinaman may sometimes speak the truth 

by accident. The maker* of the fatherly laws which the mandarins administer, and the 

uiandariufl themselves, apparently have knowledge of the mrity of such accident^ and therefore* 

to have more on their side than the chance of accident when trying to elicit truth in their 

courts of justice, ihoy employ torture. 

Flogging is the kind nm4 commonly inflicted to bring home to the mind of a prevaricating 
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witness the necessity for speaking the 

trn(hi Shaking IIS the application of 

tlio lasli is thought to be fa England, 
the Chinese method of flogging u more 
painful, if not more dchuriug- The 
wittier is Lib fiat cm his face* and 
the executioner delivers his blows on 
the Upper i>ai1 of (lie thighs with the 
concave side of a split li&mboo. When 
the strokes are heavy, the flesh rises* in 
ridge* in the hollow i*vrt of the cane* 
and the sharp edges rut the victim 
terribly* This punishment b nut limited 
to a hied number of blow-. The sufferer 
niiiv re fea.se himself by giving the 
evidence required, or the flogging is 
t_-unt l 11 Lied until he \ jecornes m&enri hifc 
Many other kinds of torture are resorted 
to. The Chinese display sl horrible inge* 
vmit y in producing the greatest possible 
snAWing with ihe most apparently ample 
meon>. 

For exam [do. one of the ordinary 
puuishineiite iti Chian is void pm bitty 
knotting, Liui'e-legged,, on n i-oiicd chain. 
ThU does not. -sHind shocking, and it 
might lie supposed that it could hardly 
inconvenience people so little sensible to 
pain as i lie hardier Chinese are known 
to he. But the agony that ctunsed 
by tSiis punishment is indescribable, 
imperially ns two officers stand by the 
mffwer to prevent Iklin from seeking 
even a momentary relief by changing 
his position* Broken crockery is some- 
have experienced Hie punishment find one 


i]mes substituted for the duuft+ hut those who 
material as cruel as the other. 

A comrnon punishment in China is that of the ertm/aer, a sort of movable pillory, ft is 
el collar formed of a piece of wood, four feet square and nearly four indie* in thickness- It has 
u hole formed in Hie middle* through which the culprit's head is jmassed. The machine oj^ne 
with a hinge. When closed around the culprit's neck. it. is locked* and a placard,, describing 
the offence for which he suffers, is always pasted on it. As long as the cf mtjue is worn the 
delinquent eiiiinoi feed himself, so that he would soon expiate his offences by death from 
starvation If lie xxuro not kept alive by oeemdimal scraps tendered by good-natured people. 
Indu'd liiite risk of actual starvation ia run, for it is popularly thought a becoming and 
meritui ioiis action to feed tt prisoner in the enm/Ei«. The jiriiicipud terror of this instrument is 
the pain caused by i.miiitiuouslY carrying so much dead weight upon the neck and shoulders. 

ThcFQ 1.4 nimiher mode of punishment in which the etuif/vt is used, but in this case the 
collar is fixed and does not rest oil the shoulders A tall cage h constructed, the top of 
which h flat and thick, with a hole ill the centre, through which a mans bend may lie 
thrust- The top of Lke cage i^ so adjusted in height from the bottom that the sufferer is 
forced to stand on tiptoe to avoid supporting the weight of hia body by \m jaws, under 
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which the board passe*. Iris kmds being bound behind him, he cannot relieve hlmwli far 
a moment P Iron snakes are another form of torture; they are tubes of soil metal, faid ironed 
in the form of snakes with open mouths The sufferer pipped naked and forced to 
a kneeling jioaition, with his arms extended straight out on each side. One r>f Else metal 
snakes b then coiled round each arm from the wrist to the shoulder, the mouth or orifice iff 
the tube appearing at the latter cud, Another tube t* coiled round the body, with the month 
at the tmek of the neck. Boiling witter is then poured into the snake* until they are filled, 
and the burning torture thus inflicted can hardly he imagined- 

Finger-Hpieezing u a torture also frequently used. Four pieces of bamboo are tied loosely 
together nr one end. and a string pastt* through the other ends, m arranged that, by pulling 
the siring with some force, the pieces of eane ram lie drawn closely together. Tlie fingers 
are placed between the piece* of baml^v and the executioner, hy pulling on the string with 

gradually increasing force, ram inflict excru¬ 
ciating torment? and even break the bones 
of the finger* to piece*, THi-tortsu^ is uftru 
employed hy the mandarins when trying to 
force t nr nicy from person > whom they inspect 
of having concealed wealth *■'■ me where. Mho 
utikks are squeezed in n similar manner* only 
that the implement of torture is necessarily 
much larger. 

Capital punishment is inflicted in several 
ways- The inode that is thought to lx? least 
terrible h to bo accorded permission to 
commit suicide, This is a privilege granted 
only to ineii of very high rank, and is con¬ 
ferred upon them by sending ■' the silken 
cord.^ When the mandate is received which 
inti mule* to the offender riiut he muy usee 
the silken eon3. the doomed iinin takes some 
of his iv hi rives anrl nearest friends to his 
house + fastens the silken cord to a beam, 
stands ii|n in a sti>ol s places rha noose round 
his neck T then leaps off ihe stool and so 
hangs himself. Far criminals of no put ienhi.r 
social standing strangulation is El to mode of 
execution generally practised. It is inflicted 
in » manner closely resembling the tjuri’Qlt. 
The criminal i* placed, standing, with his 
hack to n past, through which a hole h 
lioml at ihe level of his neck. The t wo 
i-jhU of It cord arc piloted through tlm bole, 
and the Limp embraces the man's neck. T3m 
mils are then twisted round a stick, mid by 
a few rapid turns I lie loop U so tightened 
that tftninguktiun is almost instantaneous, 
beheading is another way in which criminals 
are mEetiitid. hut to this death the Chinese 
have the strongest objection. "They believe 
that the spirits °f the dead appear in the 
next world minus any member* which their 
iKHlies may have brbd when tliey died in 
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tliK mid they shrink with n horror which it k hard for os to conceive from appearing 
hereafter us armless, legk^ or, akne sill, as headless gkotjfs* 

The mode of execution require* n few wards. The criminal is carried to the place of 
execution ill a bamboo cnge, and by hi> side is n Im^ket iti width his litiiul will he removed, 
lie is effectively pinioned. The middle of a lung* thin rojie h passed round the kick nf hi* 
neck, and the ends are crossed on the chest mid brought under the arms. They are then 
twisted roll Eld the arms, the wrists tied together behind the back, and the ends fastened to 
the portion of rope upon the neck. A slip of paper* containing the culprit’* name* crime, and 
sentence, is fixed lo a reed and stuck at the back of his head* On arriving at the place of 
execution. the official* remove the paper and t.ake it to the presiding mandarin* who writes on it 
in red ink the warrant for execution, The paper is then replaced, a rope loop is pussod over 
the head of the culprit, and the end given to an assistant, who draws the head forward so as 
ru stretch the neck* while a second asrishint halilsi the body from behind. In a moment the 
executioner wields bis broad* It envy sword, sweep* it tWn in one deadly, unerring stroke, and 
the head is removed from the body. It k taken away, and generally hung up in a kaiiikxi 
cage near the scene of the crime for which she dealh-penalty was inflicted* with a lalwl 
nnnomicing ttie mime ami offence of the criminal, and ubo the name of the presiding mandarin 
by whose order tie was executed* 

A Chinese wife k extremely anxious to present her husband with solis* who will pergjetuiile 
his name and bum incense before hU tablet after death. Female children are nf so little 
account that when n baby-girl is bom it is often mail? away with. A childless Woman 
sonic times however* adopts a girl from another family, believing that this course will make 
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lu*r in tutu? « hnpjiy mother* 
Thft idm ift W^etl oti ft 
^trnuge or Hither 

on ft curious mul intaiusting 
conception of ibe rrlntiou 
bctwtvii the spirit-world find 
the earth h r life. The fmin of 
thought U espbined thus 
The woman is represented hv 
j l tree in the unseen world. 
Whether ilse will hare children 
or not, find wluit their number 
and scat will he, it Inch wit oil 
bv the condition of the tiw,— 

tr 

whether it has flower or nol ; 
md if it lifts flowers wlmt La 
their number and colour. It 
the tree has red flowers* she 
will have girls 4 if white 
flowery she will have I toys. 
If the Bowers be of different 
colours some white mid some 
red, she will have boja and 
{tjtLs; if no Bowers at 
the poor woman will 
d&Hdies*. But its in 
world men graft on one tree 
a shoot from nrmther, and 
Lilli* haw the ilf.fired fruit, eo the Chinese ndopt n child into n childless family, in this hope 
th;it tin-re will be flowers tm the flowevUrss tree in the spirit-land that represents the Wren 
wife. This custom is consequently known us "grafting.'' 

llieie is u goddess rtf children, commonly called "Mother*'' Every year, between the 11th 
nml 15 th of the first and of the eighth months, several of tlie most popular temples of this 
goddess are vidteil by diildle.'v women, who bum incense aud candles before Ler imago, vowing 
to offer n thanksgiving if tlws godde-s will gmnt their desire. 

As the rime approaches for it woman to give birth ><■ rt child, it custom is observed in 
■i-ome families fur the purpose of propitiating two female demons taUeved to be present with 
ibe intent ion of killing I he woman. A faille is spread with plates *T food, ineenre, Rovers, 
and f»|s® money. A jrriest makes Mutable recitations. At the end of thin ceremony various 
evil spirits tiro invited to come and receive the worship of the woman suid her husband. 
When u woman suffers much pain in child-birth, «r if the child be net bom after long 
waiting, and her life appears to Ijc in danger, friends or relations produce a kind of puppet- 
siiow. In which is a poppet representiiig "Mother." These puppets are iniide to dance near 
tin- door of the sick-room ; in tome cases the particular puppet of t be goddess is made to 
walk aiul dance on the body of lhe women herself. This treatment is supposed to relieve 
pain suid hasten the birth. 

iti China three different religions are upheld uiul favoured by those in authority; these 

are fonfui imiisin, Taois.inti lbuhllii-m, lint besides these religious systems there is the 

worship of aticestoTs, which plays so important a prtrl iti the life of the people, fmtn the 
highest to the lowest, Two feature* distinguish Chinese religions from those of other 
countries. In the first place, there are no human sacrifices; and, secondly, vice U not 
personified or deified, No Aphrodite or Venus is found in the list of goddesse*, and it cannot 
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bp said that the dunes* bare endeavoured to lead the votaries of ran nullity farther on the 
i\x\d to ruin by patting immorality under the protection of a god or goddesa. It may also 
be remarked that it h no easy matter for Europeans to understand the Chinese religicra. 
The people appear to entertain such indefinite ideas on the real character of their ceremonies 
rad to hold such varied opinions on religions matters, that tlie inquirer finds it difficult to 
obtain clear and consistent amounts on this subject, 

Gvnfucittnim would be more accurately described as a system of moral philosophy than 
os 41 religion* Hut the ln.-lief in a Supreme Power always underlies it' teachings, though it 
is nut so pointedly and persistently expressed n* in Hither systems. The Stub* worship of 
Heaven,* or b - <ml/ r wos t and ill is, confined to the Emperor in his double rapacity of 
father and priest of the people, it is hdd that the will of God h to be learned from the 
moral principles of man 7 ? nature. Government Is ordained by God for the good of the people; 
and when the soverei gu ceases to promote t hn popular jjwd, his government is antagonistic 
to the divine ordinance, and therefore he bus forfeited Iris right to the throne. Thus it is 
that revolutions ami changes of dynasty arc always referred to as “the will of Heaven/® 
Associated with the wors Lip of I leaven was the worship of heaven end earth and the powers 
of natures but they were always regarded as subordinate to God, and fulfilling His will for the 
good of men, Both Emperor and people Worship their ancestors* This worship is universally 
practised in China, h is a )tfrpetuation of “the duty which every one owes to his parents — 
the first mid. chief of all virtues / 1 On this Confucius laid tlLe greatest stress, endeavouring 
to derive all other virtues from it. 

Taoi&fti derives it* natne from n treatise composed by Lao-Tsze, a contemporary of 
1 onfueius. it is called “The Tho/' or "The Way and it^ ehnracteristics/® The H Way " is the 
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quiet, patisidiiles!* discharge of nil which tmr tiail mrt? proui|»l& wid ^ ncliit.ions inquire 1 ll! * 
to do, without violent striving or crying* white steadily maintaining aud preserving lifts 
*fieaveu n hi this “Way" is not n ruler or legislator; n> in CaufbciiiuLstLq hut only a LSittvrn. 
Tlie svsteni was older than Lao-Taze, whc* T however, reduced it to nhiIkkL The recognised 
tiesid of Taoism lias his seat on the Lmig-hu Movvotaiii in Chuing-hd. To Lflo-Tsze lielongs 
the merit of having formulated the grand priqdpUi that good will overcome evil, imd should 
be returned for it. 

The form of Buddhism prevailing in China is called ShfinuniUnu or Ihtxmg Klao 
(Veliow Sect) in Chinese, from the colour df the priestly robes. A Shaman is one who 
hxs. overcome all hi* pasrioqs. The Dalai Jjunn at l-jo&da, in the great momistery of the 
Putaliu is the head of the religion, the abide nf deity, Mongolia swarms with Lamas; and 
the GovemtneTit At PrkiiL in order to tmrintiihi its influence, aids in supporting them. The 
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riinnl of t lift Slianmna contains their ten principal jiTectjitiv or comamridmant:': “(1) Do not 

kill; (2) Do not steal; (li) Do not commit fomrotion ; (■!) S[ienk not falsely ; (5) Drink no 

win* nor tut Utah; (iJ) 1-Oftk not on guy silk* or necklace^ use no perfumod ointment, 
and fuiint not the Wy* (7) Neither sing nor ilancc, and do no sleight-of-hand tricks nor 
gyrnniLstic nets, and go not to see or hear them; (3) Sit not on a high, largo couch; (0) Do 
not eat out of time; (10) Do not grasp hold of living images, gold, silver, money, or any 
valuable thing," 

The general diameter of the Chinese is irreligious; they care ranch more for worldly 
gain than for religious ceremonies of any kind. Except those attaching to ancestor worship, 
they i»ve no ceremonies they consider so binding as to be willing to fight for their preserva¬ 
tion. These are of bo domestic a nature Hint thousands of converts might discard them 

before in noli would Ik known or done by the people in connection with the matter. The 

toleration of the Christian religion has been allowed throughout the empire by imperial edicts 
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by Shan-chi and hiss son, but these Imve not prevented the [jersecation and even massacre 
of luidsionurie?. In 1844 the French envoy brought the disabilities of Christ inns in China to 
the notice of Ki-ying, ivho memorial teed the throne* ami received a rescript which rewr^-d the 
bloody decrees of 1723 and later years h Churches have increased rinpe the firft ono wm* 
formed in Canton, and *uiu* of them ore now served by native evangelists* The future h 
not without pramu-Ls 


MONGOLIA. 



The primeval home of the MongeLi l* the region known sis Mongolia* where every mountain 
is a king and every lake or stream a national divinity. This region. over which China 
nominally rules, stretchy from Siberia in the north towards the if rent Wall of China in the 
south* and from Manchuria in the csi^t Co the Altai Mountains, the TLiisin-slum ( ir. Heaven 
Mountains)* and Fust Turkestan in the west* The Desert of Gobi is in its centre (see map 
nn page 130 ); The total number of Mongols under Chinese rule is estimated at 2.000,000. 

T he meaning of the name 
Mongol is said to be w brave," 
and to have been given la the 
people cm account of their war¬ 
like oltamcter + Once they were 
the terror of tike world* In the 
year 1238 they invaded Georgia 
and Great Armenia, committing 
frightful atrocities sparing 
neither man nor woman, young 
nor old. 'Jitiis was among the 
cities captured by assault, and 
Kars was surrendered at thelr 
rtppraru’h hi the vain, hope* that 
submission would gain clemency. 
Meanwhile, ill 123 -% t.Jgdui, their 
chief khmfc, whose troops were :i* 
iHinu-rous m their thirst for 
conquest way devouring* dis- 
patched three armies in as many 
directions* One was directed 
against Korea; one against the 
Sung dynasty, which ruled over 
the provinces of China south of 
the Yiiiig-tsp-thing; and the 
third was seat westwards into 
Europe- 1 his last Look the 
capital city of the tJulgnra, and 
pushed on *vcr the Volga Uiver, 
^ ills irresistible vigour and 
n>i on is! ling hj- f red 1 1 te Moi igol s 
made their way through the 
ferrets of P i'Uta and appeared 
before the beautiful city of 
hiasoin. For five days they dis¬ 
charged a censeles* storm of shot 
from their hdlMns* and carried 
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tho dtj n,fter making a brunch. The 
prince* with hi* mother, wife* son?* (he 
boyw (nobles), and the inhabitants 
were slaughtered with savage cruelty. 

Borne were impeded* some shot tit with 
arrows for sport \ others were (hived 
alive. Priests were malted, ilchJ nuns 
and n mil lens raviahed in the churches. 

“No eye remained open to weep for the 
dead." Next. Moscow fell into the hands 
of the invaders who th&n advanced 
against Vladimir. After holding out 
For several dm the city succumbed, and 
the horrors of Kmzan were rejjculeci 
The impemS fondly* with a vast, crowd 
of fugitives, sought shelter in the 
cathedral, only to perish by the swords 
of the conqueror or by the flames 
which reduced the building to ashes 
An even worse fate overtook the in- 
habitants of Kozelak, near Kaluga where 
the Mongols held 50 terrible a “ camiva] 
of death" that the city was culled EiL (he 
city of woo/ p Kriof wrts also captured, 
with the inevitable nirL'Sacre + Haring 
desolated this portion of iUi&sk, they 
invaded Ixotli Hungary and Inland. 

They eveil conquered rhitm, but did not 
stay there long, Brave and hardy as 
the Mongols have always shown them- 
selves to be* they could not gain tile 
allegiance of those whom they con¬ 
quered, nor establish settled forms of government- For a time (heir prowess and the ability 
of some of their first emperors held Chinn in bondage; but ut last the long pent-up liatred of 
a foreign yoke broke out, aud she invaders were driven back to their old home in Mongolia. 
This took place in tho fourteenth century of our enn 

Since the last century the Mongols have reused to bo . kf any political I hiring 

centuries of migration and fighting they have mingled with other races, suieh as the Chim j >e. 
Turku Tibetans, and the non-Mnugoliari Iranians The whole Mongol r rilw- h usually rllvidnl 
into three branches East Mongols, West Mongols* and Buriat & Captain You nghus band 
tn it iced a distinct difference between the Eastern and the Western Mongols the features of 
tho former ]icing rounder and fuller than those of the 'Western Mongols. 

The writer i> greatly indebted to Mr. E. Jk-hmir Morgan, F.lf.ti.S., fur his kindness in 
allowing Ebm to reproduce here some of the excellent photograph 8 laken for him during hi* 
travels in Eastern Turkestan, The originals are in the possession of the hnyal (ieographicul 
Society, the Council of which also kindly gave their permisaiou, Uthers of Mr. Morgan's 
photographs appear in Chapter X. 

The Mongol countenance h mi exaggeration of rue Chinese types (lie face h fiat and 
fanjad, the nose tuw r and the eyes are oblique, living most of llicir lives on hor^thuek* the 
Mongols have short legs and small feet ; the calves are undeveloped* and the knees bent oui_ 
The famous Venetian traveller Maru> Polo, who visited them in the thirteenth century, thus 
describes their habits, in words which are equally trim even now: "The Tartars waver remain 
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\] sod. but as t he winter approaches remove to the plains of a warmer rtjfion in order to Bud 
sufficient pasture fur their cattle: ami in tmuintr they fjvijueiit cold situations iii (be 
mountains, where there me water ami verdure, end their cuttle are free from the 

flnnovmipe of horse-tli os and other hiring insects During or three mouths i bey 

progressively ascend higher ground and sack fresh pastures, the grass not Iwiiig Adequate in 
one place Jo feed the multitude of which their flocks and herds consist. Tlreir Jiuls or tents 
are formed of rods covered with felt ; and being exactly round if nicely put together, I bey can 
gather them into one bundle* anil make them up as packages [a process wldeb the present 
writer wittiesied in Berlin at the intertiling Inhibition of Xirghe&e by Herr Ge brink at 
the Flora Garten* Olittrlattenbeirg], which they carry along with them in their migrations 
upon n sort of ear with four wheels, When they have occasion to set up these again, they 
always make the entrance front to the south* Beside* the>e ears they have a superior kind of 

vehicle upon two wheels* covered likewise with felt* and m effect unity as to protect those 

within it from wet rluring a whole day of nun* They sire drawn by oxen and camels, and 
serve to convey their wive- and children, I heir is ten si 3 s mid such provision* n> they require. 
The women attend to their trading concerns buy stud s&ll, md provide everything necessary 
for their husband* and their families, the time of the men being entirely devoted to the 
employment of bunting mid hawking, and matter* that relate to military life. They have the 
best falcon* in the world, and uUo the best dogs They subsist entirely upon flesh find milk, 
eating the produce of their sport* and certain smidl animals not unlike rabbits, called by our 
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people * Pharaoh'« tniee.' which during the summer season are found in great abundance on 

tti& plains Hut they likewise oat ffesli of every desert|jtiun—horses, camels, anti even dogs 

provided they are fat. They drink mare's milk, which they pre|mre in such a inunner tlutf, it 
iias the qualities and flavour of white wm>.” This is the well-known i-oitmm. 

1 he Mongolian is robust, and capable of enduring grout Iiurdship*. Ho can ride tt camel for 
fifteen hours at u stretch with the thernionK'ter down at 15 : below aero (FaJiraiihf.it), Bill he 
does not like walking, and is nearly always mounted. .After 2IIU years of Chinese gov'enynwit 
i lie race has greatly degenerated, even losing to n great extent the [loreuiuil courage which 
gave them the jKiwer of making rapid conquests over other peoples. Uke their ancestors, I hey 
iiie still nonnnl.i, and Undr wealth consists of flocks of sheep, herds of horses (small, hut very 
enduring), rutile, canmk, and goats. As a rule they are hospitable, though indifferent to 
personal comfort, addicted to cattle-stealing and to drink, but 'when *>ber good-hearted and 
friendly. Tents are their only protection against the violent sandstorms of summer, and the 
yet more terrible snowstorms of winter. Frequent pilgrimage* are made to Urea, the religious 
enpitLil of the country, and to various other Mongolian and Chinese shrines. They are very 
dirty people, never waging their bodies, ami very seldom their fews and hands. Utindsm. a 
fom of Buddhism, has taken a strong hold U|»n them, and superstitions are very prevalent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JAPAN, THE HAIRY AINU, KOREA, FORMOSA, UU-tilU ISLANDS, AND TIBET. 


JAPAN'. 



The Japanese people live In wiiiit has been aptly described us an empire of islands. Their 
awn native uiLitji- Nippon rigniile* ^Lum! of Liie liking Sun." They sum^times spent of it ns 
firent Nippon, just us we nuradvo* spmk of If rent Krihutu Ch^gmphienHy their country has 
a very strong analogy to oars in it- proximity to vast continent, in latitude, and in liming 
its shores unshed by u great ocean current of warm water from the tropics. The an-a of 
the country lias been e^timats J tit I53+UIH) square miles, which is 34+0(>li sqttnre miles larger 
than the I'uited Kingdom., Hut besides the four large islands of Yezo, Hotidt^ Shikoku, 
mid Krasin, to which the above figures refer, there are in the Mikmlos dominion about 4+001 > 
small islands among which are the Loochoo and the Kurile islands not to mention the 
large island of Formosa taken from China in IWrh The census token in l SB] showed u 
population of 40*710,000* 

The filet t.hat several different races arc blended ami combined in the dapant^o type of 
today may be rtasonably explained by the geographical situation of rile country. It is 
connected with the Malay Archipelago by group of island*. Krern the IVnmsiik of Korea, on 
riie luuiidund raf Asia, it is separated only by a narrow strait. With Knmsoliiitkn it is more or 
less connected by u chain of islands and by another chain it is similarly connected with the 
North American foul incut., Here we have jli least four rentes by which Japan has always been 
accessiblc with the must primitive 
means of transjN.nl, Mixed though 
they are f the Japanese have nol 
often Vieen conquered. Their neigh¬ 
bours, the Chinese, liave made soversil 
attempts to subdue them and annex 
11 j ri r beaut i fu I arehijw lago, but al w ays 
met with signal defeat. The Japans 
JjecjiiEie skilful ami daring navigators. 

With Arabs they may have made 
voyages even jls far as lad hi. Their 

»• O 

junks have undoubtedly Bailed to the 
coast* of Central Amerlcttr and as 
freebooter# they were once the terror 
of the ficqple on the Chinese coasts 

The Japanese, like aurient 
peoples wit3 1 hardly an except inn, 
have iin accepted account not only 
of their origin us a distinct rave, 
but of the creation of the island 
realms destined for their habitation «#/.■. ty Mm** k*}m * am, 

and heritJigtr. Illey say that, when 
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the world was being funned, and the earth was still fiof! like mini, or like thick uil dueling uu 

the surface of water, there arose nut of the mss tlie flag or rush called <m (Ki'iantfni* 

jnjjmifetts), from which there sprang the land-forming god, K um-soko-tatritiO'inikolo. After 
idm arose the god and guildes? Whose fund Ions are tlm Inking of mud-earl !i and tin 1 baking 
of sand-earth. As the tuti grows thickly in marshy places round the .Tajatiese coast, we have 
here stated Mu- geological process of the format imi of new ground- One of the next proceedings 
was the special production of the Japanese Islands hy the god Im-na-gi, and the gsaldess 
Du-im-mr, They stood on the heaven-bridge and dipped a sja'ur in the muddy waters. 

1 hen they raised the spear, and each drop that foil from it formed uii island. Then followed 

ihc Imes of this divine jmir. who descended on Dfii Nippon, the larger island, which, indeed, 
may 1* tegrmted as tlie mainland of .In]urn. They met near l lie stalk of the aai, from which 
the land-forming gxl had sprung, and which had now grown into a tall imperial column. 


A jAj'Asnsr, vuuKTAHUs-eauLAa 

Hiey regarded each other with looks of admiration. Km, unhappily, the goddess win not five 
from all the hutmut weaknesses of her sex. fur site spoke first, and from that fact only n 
[»n ag.- of evil coultl Ire drawn. The first child born to them was set adrift in an tuk vT 
r sui 1 m 1 m v jieiiln and became the progenitor of iur illustrious nn-e. 

Tim physical characteristics of the Japanese type an- 11 flat forehead with mure than the 
usual distance between the eyebrows, a small but w.,Ll-lormud nose, slight h- nised u..-r,jk ami 
stiiiil! black eyes, rather less oblique than the Chinese, bnk black hair, little nr no beard 
slicrt legs amt low Mature, the average bring nUu 5 feel 4 im-| t e,. The complexion is sallow! 
ur dirty olivo-yellow. "If is cork**," mvvs Dr. W. II. tiuillemaid, ‘ law tin* face-cun,pleriuu 
uf iliesc people differs from the body«romptcxioo, Jn tlie course of twn visits to Jaom j ]L 
wind. 1 1 ravelled much iu various j<uts of iho country, I saw many hundmdg uf naked 
Japanese, the Ixitliaig of Iwtli m company being at that time the rule, ami I was struck 

partic 1 daily with the hurt that, in spite uj their saiigw or yellowish complexion, their bodies 
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were whiter than those of Englishmen, or oven Englishwomen. Tiie Chinaman, however, strips 
yellowish,” 

The mental endowments of a people win seldom I hi correctly inferred front a view of their 
physical qualities. This rruili is forcibly illustrated in the Japanese race, who appear but a 
feeble folk when compared with the average Chinese and with the Koreans, who are more 
closely related tu them. They jjoisess very considerable powers of endurance, but are physically 
w'euk.' with only slight muscular development and narrow chests. Nevertheless, they stand 
intellectually at the head of all the peoples of Mongol stock. In recent years the Japanese have 
shown that, in this respect, they can claim to rank with, the mare advanced Kotopean nations, 
[wing highly intelligent, progressive, quick-willed, and brave to a degree of heroism misiir- 
jmsseil by anv other people. "The sense of personal honour, so feebly developed among other 
Asiatics, became a passion under the meducvnl feudal system, and led to astounding acts of 



rulhJl flu, lit 1 riyJinwr-C U.X-& "CtMtWfW,' iSTI-H. tWuK*l If ±*W. JUittMn*. Ill«wui lV#rntf*fc 

THU JAPANESE HODS US' CtlWEVASCE. 


1 levoti.u i and golf-sacrifice, as well ns to deed* »f incredible ferocity. of almost daily imimw. 
With much enterprise and originality Is combined ud imitative faculty surpassing even that 
,.f the rhincse. as shown by I In* fact that their Bust steamer with engines complete was 
constructed solely from the directions given in a Dutch treatise »n the subject. These mried 
menial qua) hire‘explain the rapidity with which the Japanese—the larrinr- uf exrhukn ooee 
broken down—have token their pWe tu the comity of the Western nrtmi*" (Keane). It is 
strange that the Koreans, to whom they ore so nearly related, should liave hilled to rise to 
the same height of intellectual culture. But by no means are ah the Japanese educated, 
mum* of (hose living away from the towns being in a very low slate of culture. 

The Japanese commence tbeir Authentic history about the same time as that of Ancient 
Koine lw-uti, namely AGO B.c. Tim fust Kinjieror, or Mikado, established something like 
systematic government in the vicinity of Kioto, not fur from rtie modem juirt Osaka. Kor 
centuries their histories speak of efforts to subdue the wild intractable aborigines (Hairy Ainu). 
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who obstinately dung to their independent, and who, in the second century of mr ™> were 
driver beyond Yokohama, a „d subsequently to the north island of y«i where i\Z 
esid, onij nominally subject. to their conquerors, These highly Interesting aborigine* of 
Cauea^i, origin, will 1* described further on <** e page 152). & 

1 Mie , ' lf rtil classes nre highly courteous and obliging. Personally brave *mi 

P* of , tb f rifieda performed by tliek forefathers, they are nliogother a warlike nation 

^luigmshc^l beyond or hers for their Contempt of death and by an almost morbid score of 

Sduak ^Tf l ^ .jwtlment ]«* to fluent duelling and to quarrels between 
“ . , f f | ,ni|liCf * which are miiutawed with n fcmrtencv and nitihU nua-nir rim 

remind one of the Corsican vendetta. Tim dark side u f their' eh.tracer ? a J 

2 E 5 Th “ r "' ivi, - v *«**"™«r«. 

* 7 ; £ 



■■li*wHs, .inJ itri.llmg payers. The many ihestnys „„„• |* f „ r lr mj,. J “ SS ,' - ''; 

i huso establishments the audience remains squatted in" family nouns fur 1 ^ ' \v "Vi- 

iit * vsS^SSSS W3S££^ 

They d«. *. whole o« hg ,, kw of 

by tlie cleansing and refreshing 
hath. b 

Tfie rapidity with which tlm 
Japanese adopt European customs is 
strikingly illustnited in their dress. 
This is. more particularly true of 
lokin, Y okohama, and other populous 
cities where Europeans reside longest 
and in greatest number though it 
applies chiefly to the wealthier mid 
I he more cultivated classes. The real 
charm of Japanese life, so different 
* TOm *b«t of other tatid*. is not 

to l *‘ faiind in its Earopwufced 
circle*, but among the great mass 
uf t!j f I'eqile. It is they who r q ire _ 
** u ] iL Jo|mn t as in all countries, the 
national diameter, national virtue^ 
tmd national vices, imd who ding to 
them old customs, their Buddhist 
images, their household shrines, their 
fervent worship of ancestors, and their 

queer, if rather picturesque, style of 

(lro.-s. 


J l, i , . J .r-Li -C'p. .IJaxjs* A"cV‘* 4ai#ru. 

TWO YAlH M^liTKlb or Jape's 


withstand! ng the Intel lectually 
priutDi'i|ftting ©fleet of the revolution 
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of 1808, which abolished feudalism autj restored the Mikado to his potion uf almost divine 
iwiwer mid authority, and notwithstanding L Ue wiile adoption of Western notions >iiue the 
oisqnlni' of the country to foreign merchants, inisdouaries. am! tourists at that date, the Ja^on 
of Lo-diiy reumms decidedly Japanese. The coolies do not wear *• Kiwler" lints, even I hough 
thcie ia an apjiarent ijicIItmLbn among the humbler Japs to combine the Englishman's lait 
and lands with it JnpuBew costume. 

To the sinuiger in Japan who may lie making his first excursion through the Oby in a 
rattling jiuriicuha, everything appears quaiid, elfish, and pantomime-like, Kverv thing ' M well 
as everybody is small, quaint. and mysterious, Some shade of blue predominates. The 
hmise, are crowned wit Si bine rods; the little shop-fronts are hung with blue, mid the smilin« 
little people have more dark lino in their costume than any other colour. A first glance 
down one of t he queer it reels you pass creates only an odd confusion as you look through a 
seemingly endless Hutto* of dags and swaying of dark-blue tapestry, ail made mere slmmre 
ft hough certainly relieved and it may bo beautified) by the Japanese nr Chinese lettering 
which appears on them. There is no regularity of plan—at least. none which the stranger can 
immediately discern. .Nothing b exactly like anything e l* e , The shops are all low and light 
ivith their lirst storeys open to the *m;t. AS),we each shop-front a thin snip of roofing sloped 
liiwk to the miniaiinv Irtleuny of the ^wiper-screened second aterev. Tlio tfoors of the tinv 
flho P* "*n raise J allow the level of the street, and tliev are covered with mat tin- The 
dark-blue blouse* of t ha labouring people are adorned on the back with the sune curious 
lei luring winch appears on the shop draperies. As the letters appear on the | sl[ k „f a 
workmans frock-pure white on .lark blue-large enough to be easily rad at a .nreut distance 
they give to the jsror cheap garment im appearance of distinction and value which it is 
not trouble to estimate correctly at first- The letter* are the wearers trade-mark-they 
make known the name of some guild or company of which he is a member, or | 3V which 
Le is employed. 

Children are everywhere, in the quieter tbomughferes you may roe rows and processions 
,.f girls, carrying funny-looking little .lap babies in hoods on ihdr l*cki One ™ u „i be 

rf w!,l * L ' ,r th * are tliL ‘ «=* W » the mothers of their bu*U™ T for .hmwem 

girl? marry and I nr com*- mothers rerv enrlv. 



FfVWpbjf Mrrtn A'qjm'1 £ S* wo, 

AH KLAlfWlATL:: JAi'ASUSK ti EA ft-DESfet 


The women are fond of dress. All who can 
afford it have the kthnno t or mirier-garment of silk, 
wfjiuli is generally of a bright colour. Over it’ 
according to the season and the occasion, are worn 
two t. r three and sometimes as many as five or 
su Hawing robe*—culled kimono —which fall down 
uviw the feet. These ore mainly of silk or emrie, 
tho.ro underneath of a light, the otliars of a dark 
colour, gcacmUy blue. All me girdled round the 
u 11i.-i bs t.lie otu, I) or & feet long, and a foot wide, 
which is generally of aitm or some heavy silk 
mint.‘rial, r lbe ends of this girdle are tied into a 
liuge square low behind. The feet are prelect oil by 
I'igh clogs of elui-wfood or straw sauflitU, according 
to the weather. Tattooing, introduced less tlian three 
buaihvd yams' ego, wan. once very common, but is 
now eldefly practised by men of the lower class. 

I in hi el las mid fans are urod by both sexos; but the 
;'"'u, during the put thirty years, have largely 
iiiijl nf + b d I he Kiiftijjit y(s? nf ilresg. 

It may lie said of the Japanese, with fur more 
truth than it has hcen said of the Chinese, that they 

i 
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arc iv untion iif nrtUts, 

A lit liking iiciiiiTieter¬ 
istic of tlieir art fe 
that they display it 
largely in cuticles or 
practical utility* 

There are no mora 
industrious people on 
the earth. Having 
no Suhbutii, they lake 
1 holiday only whew 
I horn is nothing 10 
do. Their sjiade in¬ 
dustry tuni-s the 
eoui 1 try into a mst 
beaut t fully kept 
garden, in which one 
might almost took in 
vnin for a w eed. The 
Japanese Lunt every¬ 
thing to useful 
mcmml ; in their 
application of the 
commoner ami ap¬ 
parently often wort 3 1- m 
lefts materials art htie 

feeling h exercised, 
together with tiirift 
mid practical common 
sense. lL Viewed in 
this light," says ^ir 
Lhrtherford Alenck.“it 
is not too much to 

ssiv that no nation in ancient or modem tiino bus been richer ir] art motif* nml original 
types than the Japanese" Art in Japan Is not, ns in Europe, ttic* grafting of some slyly upon 
another, and the accumuktii-il knowledge of nil llu p various schools since remote imtiipiity. I r 
has IxHiii n growth m affected Iw outside influences iuhI is setf*contfuned f ~ctf-satstmiiiiig, and 
strictly natioiiiih If we compare the decorative art of Japan with that of Chinn, wo how 

fur the Japanese have left their former masted behind* and how rboroughly they have produced 

a school of art peculiarly their own. Mr. Cutler has well raid; "If we study the decorative 
art of the Japanese, we find the essential element a of beauty in design* fituc.-i? for the purpose 
which the object i> intended to fulfil good workmanship nml constructive soundness which 

give a value to the comuiimest atfifcle, and foiafc touch of ornament by a skilful hand, 

together creating jl true work of art." 

Pictorial art a* understood in Europe can hardly be sjiid to have any existence in Japan, 
whoso art is K^Miitfolly d«!OKitiv<* t of the designs consisting of natural object* treated 

hi a conventional wny. The flowers may not to rigidly correct lirtniitaiUy, m\d the birds 
may not Iw absolutely without blemish in the eye? of an ornithologist, hut they dhow n 
truth to nature which declares that every blade of grass* each leaf and leather depicted, ha* 
been the object of loving and most patient study. 

In l heir methods of oninmeiitut ion the Japanese, like the Chinese* treat every object flatly* 
h is nut a picture ihnl they produce, but a decoration full of oxtiaoidsnmy beauty. The 
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delicacy of touch ia everywhere seem The 
artist squally evred* in conveying m idea 
of motion in the arvvift light of birds md 
l he gliding movement. of fishes, ami that i& 
fine of the mosl difficult triumphs of art. 
The may l.se styled the Ekphnch 

of fishes and insects* and flowery and bamboo 
stems swaying in the wind; hut they have 
never succeeded in Adequately transferring 
to canvas fc 'tlsc human farm divine* 1 ; they 
have never, like the early Italian matter^ 
drawn a wav men's hearts from earth to 
heaven in on ecstasy of adoration. As has 
leeii tersely said by Mr* Alfred East, in a 
I eet n to i m 11le *u l l ijeel, “ .! ji ^ ianese act i s great 
in small thing-, hut small in great things/' 
No people display greater indifference 
to nd Eg toil imd religious teaching tliuii the 
.Injtanese, The accepted religions arc two— 
a much corrupted form of Buddhism and 
Shintoism. The latter belief was profe&sed 
by ihe Japanese long before Htidijhi-m and 
Confucianism were introduced from Korea—about the year 552 of our cm. It htts emerged 
from an eclipse which it ftuffcjvd when the newer doctrines were tuught T he votarie- again 
number iiklilv millions, and it is pmel teal|y the national religion* if that epithet can be applied 
to my 'if the several doctrines tit present freely taught and profi-sod in 1 he country. Sit into 
means literally * k the way of the god*. 11 Though called a religion, it U tealiy nr> more 

than a system of mural philosophy. Moioori, a high Japan** so nuthnrity on Shinto. point* out 
that it does not contain any c-l riot ly furniuJjiled moral precepts. which are mi necessary* as the 
Jiipmese tnmt aci aright if lie consults hi> own heart. He asserts that the whole dutv of a 
good Japanese consists in obeying implicitly and without question the ooriimaud-H of the Mikado. 
According to Shinto doctrine, Japan is the country o! the gods, and the Mikado the direct 
dcsccmlunl and representative of the Sun-goddess. It tenches a species of hcro+wunltip, and it 
smugly inculcates reverence tor the de:uj. By it, too* trpiiitiml agencies ure attributed to the 
elements or natural phenomena. The Shinto shrines throughout the country are built in verv 
simple style, And before each shrine stand one or more torii— archways farmed of two upright 
posts with a projecting crowbar kid on their lop*, and benontb that a smaller horizontal beam! 
the ends of which do nut project, The most marked diM iiiction I-.-tween pure Shinto shrines 
and Bnddhhl temples is the nhrctice from the former of images exposed for the VEaemtmn 
of the wnrshippcr; hut at She same time the Shinto shrine always contains aoimtr object in 
which the spirit of the deity therein enshrined is Biipp^d to reside. The principal Shinto 
shrines are mniutained by Uovenrment. I luddlii nm, on.ee everywhere prevalent in Japan, has 
been virtually disestablished since IH74, Since the country was opened to foreigners, various 
Christian minions have been established. Their principal seats are Tuido and Yokohama* 

Churches hrtve been built, and schools opeotd fur tire children. The number of native converts 
i h coiistuid ly but slowly increasing* for the Japanese mind has not yet been thoroughly aroused 
from its iiiuteriatUm and the apathy or dislike with which It regards things spiritual. 
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TJIK [[AIRY AINU. 

The will I hairy nb.iri«in«‘i of .tu[*m t" on NT have attracted a good deal of attention. 

They Inive been fully lU'&'ribed by Ui% A. if. Savag? [junior mid other travellers who use the 
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pencil a* freely os rise pen. Although now confined to part of SagluaJln* nrui the 

southern members of the Kurile l-lands their territory appears to have formerly comprised 

a groat part* if md the whole, of Jjijelu. In the national traditions there wan a time when 
they could look out on r heir watery dcmifiirt and exclaim* “liud- of the aea t open vour divine 
eyes, Wherever your eye- rum, there echnc? the sound id the Ainu speech/* The full-blooded 
anil bolf-cnstp survivor- of tbia remote Asiatic branch of the ihun^uin mcc scarcely number 
20,000+ They ere not Mongolian* its some writers have attempted to prove; I nit their low 
stature, and the skulk of all shape* (Jong, round, and intermediate), seem to show' that the? 
have to some extent mingled wit h I fie surrounding Mongolian peoples* 

The features nre not regular in the Buroj*wi sense ■ yet the faefcs are often handsome* 
with large* slightly curved noses?, dear blown Or greenish eyes set straight in th« Wd, and 
olive-brown or fair complexions. Miss Ilirtl Mrs. Bishop}, in the account of her travels in 
u I iibeuten Truck? in Jupii^ say? that the Ainu p}.v-es> many excellent ipniHrh-*, mid take 

advantage of such nppin unities u- they L'nsi find to better thetusehes. She describes them a^ 

luting *■ about the middle height, bnnid-eljetUeJ, bi'oiukslitiuldorvcU very strongly built. the arms 
and logs short and muscular, ilie hands and foot large- The bodies of many are rovered With 
short bristly hair* I have seen two Ihjiv/' alia -iu> h “whose kick* are cuvcml with fur 
fine ami soft a- that of a eat. The forehead* are very high, hnxuk and prominent, and at- 
first sight give one the impression <■[ nu unusual rapidly for intel]e< i iml dev* Eopiaetit. The 
nose is at might but short, the cheek-bone* low. tin* eyebrows full, forming n straight line 
nearly across the face* The eyes are large, tolerably deeji-?et T and very beautiful, the colour 
si rich liquid brown, the oxpve^hin singularly soft- the *kin of an Italian olive tint, and iiglu 
enough to show the change* of colour in the cheeks." The people pride themselves above all 


thin gs ou their hairing and their Mxm 
in the language of the people signifies 
i+ Hairy Men.” 

Probably the first thing that si l ike* 
I he visitor tu Vioso is the odour of i trie -1 
fish which prevail everywhere* and ti L J)s of 
the prindpd industry* Miher ?melb alk>und 
too, for tho Ainu are a very dirty people. 
The huts m-c small, with hardly any furniture 
or bedding, U is ea~v Tor the stronger to 
gain adiuissiout for die Ainu are 31 hospitable 
race. Having ennml, he sees that there 
is only one small window, not huge enough 
to light the interior- and the many smells 
are mast diBBgrfvEiIjItn In llui- dimness lie 
will perhups see an old mi*n t perfectly 
naked, with u line heiid, long white hair 
and beard* sitting uu the ground among n 
mu— of >v!iivoi*ih which hr b clktuduligliug 
31^ la.-r a* hr can, arranging it in homi-thing 
like order- A couple of young inen and 
si couple of young women* with bright, 
intelligent eye-, jiileI high cheek-tnnie*, are 
a.^wring in the work, in their quint, gent]a 
wjlv they all bring their hands together, rub 
the minis, and, lifting their nmi, slowly 
stroke riieir liair* The men stroke rise 
beard also with die backs of their hands, 
while the women draw the first finger under 



IWtfo h Mt*m< Etyimm *'n it*. 
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This is tlw?ir to the *xfmgpr+ and, tmld as it 


the nu-m from the left to the right, 
i* ? it is not uiigwefiiL 

yi& n Jim t women wear large or piw*.* of re 3 or black elutli* which adsl to their 

]aetmvsi|iieue^ 1«nt the women ore nearly nil didigurel by li Jung imiiutadiu tattooed ucru&e 
the file© from ear to eai\ Hough drawings adorn the fi» anti buuidsc of the wuuum f who on 
Tin- whole upmely features, though they !■«Ac, iintwirhrttauimg the geidbUM- of their 

maimer, sis if they emiH ho very pa^i-mate, A traveller * 1 y? of a little girl, about ten yinre 

otj. whom Vie *aw in one of the seaside' villages thoT her large eyv^ tunned complexion, 

white teeth, the tiny hhiish-hhck tnttoo «H her i'K|i|3t*r iij^ her uncuiulwd kmg black hair 
sironss»i her, and her red doth earrings:, made her m ■ ( unit if si study of cqbur nod 
vitality as an a ill-l could cb-4ro. 

A targs Y number of the Ainii have seilUO in si Une of lit lie villages on llni banks of the 
Sint Hirer. sutd of the^e villages Pirntoru aituniod akuit fifteen inlbs from the j-esn is 
tin* Inrgent. Near t In- hut a in which the |*Mple Live may \*> o*cn a mimtier of lent dike 
i-Minlntetiims sd liaiidn>a and miHuig* which are built nu the top of port* or pik^, nnd are 
ndrt’d if [>r h feet nluve the ground. 4'ii.e-i- 'i ilN -1 Innisr* an? the ^mro-iunins, mnl are rai-ed 
mf Llll i-' protect their i-onteiits Ii an the ravaged of wild miiinril> and lb- destruction that 
would 1 m y [‘ausel by the tin■■ i.3- that frequently vou*r the hind. The chief« 1 h*uh j h larger 
than the oilier huts* I hi (state ^nv-hm* ho wears a crown made of cWingi and seaweed, 
liaving lu front a small henrV head rougidv carud in wind. This he solmmily places on his 
head, after wliiuli hi* bfcttor-lmlf ussirts him to put on hi* imi. or regal garments, and then 

hiiiids him a Lugo sword* which also h part qf lit- lvgnlla. The garment* are made of strips 

of rrd r while. ami hltas cloth sewn together- Thu material* Lire Japanese. but there b nothing 
Jn|i&iu»-*e in the dnsj^e of the garment* whirls have b etui cut, mrmi^i-d, situ! smwjl hy the Ainu, 
and are tin in Highly Ainu in fashion. and therefore in ordinary KnglMi absolutely hub^ribabb. 
Kven when rrmiUv arrayed the chiefs ]*t~ou will be. found msieh in need ■ .F an application uf 
i;l] i and Water —n fact whidSi, an entli naiad \c soli^t mi-hr mv t adsU t^i mi her than detracts 
fn>in t lie |stet asresi [ i jot ie^s of Iti-= ap|;enmsiei% !i 

p J"he Ainu fiave verv few public fe*tiv;iU+ unsl none that fle|HUid npon the >^ucn.s hut it i* 
oil such occasions lliaf the girl* (m/reojlW) mnv lw j <eon sit their 'flirty nearly ad dre*s 

in Siaig yellowish gowtis s deseendiing 
nearly to the feet* with roiLgh white 
and led ornamentations on a patch 
of blue oloth on thidr hacks* hi a 
ktuel of savage dunce ridled the 
luphum they attange thesn^lvt-s in 
a circle, and Hnneihuc- a elsikl or 
two 1 -hildrcH are pktceil in the centre. 
The dtiijci- sir game vimubU m hopping 
round and i-mmd in a ring* while 
culling util ait her the nntue or making 
^ane *oimd ellaincteristic of tlielr 
u-uul iN'saipntioin and eLvp}iiug the 
hand* *i> m Tp» kwip time. The dunce 
b in some part* wmirwhat like our 
Sir linger do Tovertey, and thongh 
in li ktrlfeirumi form is Imstdly bsa 
pretty, 

TJje way In which The Ainu lid* 
for sdujutj iu tlm Ufe^ni iiiver is 

# Tin? wrilijT ie satk'titDrl to Knjima fc ®uwo, -jf tomtaik ti^lS UajiQR, fur llie mlmblo |ilinl0^nip1ii of ALisu, 

taken hy ihwffa wbkis tllrattaitt UH3—1C 1 
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primitive Imt interesting umi ri^fi t^] 1 t-iI iuA |airty of traveller*, nut fur from 11 at>- river imnk-, 
wftp& attracted hv shnnt.rt and nit^ uf exeileuieiit on the rE\s j r» Tli^v IkEUTiof] to the imnk 
lit learn the cm 11 m-_ Two uutivw - iUig-um* JP wen? coming swiftly down with the strong eiiFmnt* 

parallel with eat-h utlu+r mid ithuut 7 feel Eipnt* Tljcre w L erv tlirw 1 | i-oplr in emit n _ 

il woman with 11 ] nubile i-tt-i'rjjig (it the prow, another woman cuwiehed in the >reiriL P in id u 
mini standing sip in the middle, A wunvt- net made of young vine?*, and ttlmut .1 feet square, 
u p n> lin-teiied in two pules 7 *w H fret ittrig. Tbo men Who stood in the roian>> endi held u 

ImjI i h , to the upjrtr end of whiok the net Wn* attached, and attentively watched the water, The 

«thnrm were eotmiig up rhi- stream from the sea. The email net wins plunged into the water 
between the ctuioes. and nearly every time it w;is raised el large salmon was caught 11 mi thing 
itjtm one or other of iho bl dug-out * 7 * where the, woman ciouclifrig hj the stem crushed its head 
with n largo stone. If u fish escaped, yelU of indignation* especially from the wonsen, wrtrv 
heard. Both men and women wore naked, and the dexterity and *|n M ed .with which they ] addled 
their canoes down tin- stream* working their net at the *uni* time, and selihau missing n fall, 
wei« marvellous 

A* the Ainu of to-day is utid lives, so Jujun- se art mid ImditEon- depier him in the dawn 
uf hbtoiy. lib language religion* dress, mid hum ter ..F ttfe me the -mnu a^ nf idd. I!-- Sat¬ 
in i alphabet, no writing, and no mi m her* ill* we ti thtm?»ncl. In uhumetei ;miL rnurak hr b 
still stupid. g-HMl-niEE ured, brave, p*mvuh|r and griiih\ luit appuvntH distilled noun lo to- 

11 litiib-red among i"I m- extinct rwns, I!i> religious notion- are of lhi* vagaesl pi-sibio kind? 
hto g*Hls luring merely wooden m irfa mid pu-iy so whin led a-* !*■ I« j t ihr shavings fall down 
in Ctjlfe* Hut tli+‘ chief i Li via ity -emu* t* ■ be the to-ur. which to eaten as well n^ tra^(Hp[K^ 
A young tumr* captured in 11u- ► ally spring. mal confined in n cage, is kept in the chuTs 

lioii-e+Ai'hen^ il is suekh j d lrv an Ainu wimuin, and p hived wiili by the children till il k'Liouits 
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String mul dangerous; then tbc great Bear Eeast w cvlebmted, aud the sacn.-d animal us 
immolated itud eaten by its worshippeCT. 


KOREA. 

T»f. people of tie IVninsuk of Korea. numbering about 8,1100,000, nrr- mainly of Mungi iliitt) 
stock, but there may bt* present also a Caucasian element. Tlioir bail is black, but one obeli 
meets with faces that look almost English, Women are not mucli esteemed among the 
Koienns, but they enjoy a considerable amount of freedom, and it is only among tl,e upper 
classes that they are kept iu sedusium. Strong affection for their children is one of tbe lief ter 



J'Arsto |jr Ri'JflH* lT 

TWO AtSt! JIKS IN DUC-OCT t'ANOK- 


cliiknutcriiit ic-tfv of these? fieri]lift. Filial piety is held in the highest estimation, and the con duct 
d j a j,, his (ather is guided by u great nimdjer of mb* If he mwte him on the way* 
he mmit bow down to him with the humblest utatamce. [f he whiles to him* he must 
employ the must riupectful forms in the language- If the fuller ie sick, his son ihftsJ attend 
him' if the fnther is in prirun, the *an must be somewhere close sit luuid. If the father is 
exiled* the son nui.-f amniniaiiy him on Ids journey. Ui1 the death of his futlu-r the eldest 
?on becomes the hend of the Caimly* nsiwmiUe for nil the duties of a father toward* hiii 
brothers and sisters* who rereive no aligned *harc in the |4itriim>ny. The Iiumcs in Komi are 
n p 1>I1U gtunjv only, fUmoily built of wood, cky p mul Tice^timr, usually covered with tiinteb* and 
very badly provided with windows. The dwellings of the commoner people tiro only about 
1U iar 12 feet square. with ham earth fur lioor t covered in a few- instances with mats of poor 
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quality fheie nn* n» It'll-, ant] n-> 
L'tuiirs TIk- national liar it iihiijkkhI 
nt a framework of I mi. n 11 ii Covered 
with 11 r i o|ien ki in I of hair-uiutb- Ii 
nBnrtU tin |initetlioD from rain, cold, 
or sim. uinl i* altogi'tliiT very imuu- 
vcnieut. The tlmc.i ar simkik are 
of straw. 

1'OliMl sSA, 

U\i: iif (li." thief jidvnittngOj gained 
by Japan in her war with I'hliut uni 
tin' ;n.>'t‘.'>inu nf tin- l-lnml nf Forinosl. 

flu- M-l tli'il 1 ‘iiiiiesr uinl mixed 
hit ii >ii is r-timnled m fnim 2.3110,111 in 

r.i A. .Mini >. lint it i* imitfoelhlo to 

fnviit smy nifjrret MiiuHtv of the 
a 1111q 1 1 ir.'T iif The siutigr tribes of the 
centre am] inrimituiiioiit eastern rtis- 
Irfets. Wild Malay Tribes inhabit the 
•M-oem side of ilm island. Tin* 
a trari pixies tins ijli'iilnL into ri great, 
number of tribes i.-adi rif which is 
governed by u headman or chief. 
11 1"“i 1 Immure!'- nisi i- *plh up j tl|ll 
u grout number nf din torts very 
iMeiont I l'iuji i-iicli ..1 her. These 
tribe* exhibit gmvt rliRirr-nnsu in 
feat are, complexion. am) customs. 
r l liey wear Invgn c»r-omn incut# of 
luniifhut or rit' the In mo of u entile* 
IIhIi. birr 11 inr pieces of tTile substance 
;iro wuni by the men in (he centra 
rrf (In- forehead. where ihey nrtt belli la pW by :i bond of hemp-cloth tied round the head. 

In many tribe.* the women nn* mine interesting than the mem for tin- gills atK | young 
married women often potsi-s" inherent good qualities net to Ire found in il„.j r brother* or 

hnsbnmis mnl hat wit bst uncling their wild siutoiBidings they urn Wc -]J mndtnied, hard.I 

willing workers and jpnd wiles A curious viwtniti among tlmm bs that of extmdmg the 
ove-teeth nf voting tails which gives them a lisp and certainly duo „ s ,t lu [,| tt > the attauiive- 
ness of their apjieunime. tin tbe east theiuen do tin- -nine, hut the inland tribe* have 

no such custom. fiirW are tattooed on tht* fuci* lrefutv marriage. the tattoo marks mid tine* 
being so drawn ns to produce the effect uf 11 dark blue veil stnAebr-d tightly from ear to enr 

wrr . b>Mh ‘f xht ‘ “ , ” 11 ■*«> tut toned oil 1 he fine. Over the doorway ef 11 house are 

often suspended ns trophies the skulk of wild U.nrs dene. and ape*. lr i* m „ jn h,] ( ,f mi 
unusually vain-glorious savage that In* made display of a tuft consisting of *k pig-tails of 

huiniiu hair, winch hi- own lialnl lirtd rut faun tbe head* „f m nittnV phim.j, ‘ \otwitli- 

Minuting their Uurburity. howmer, the people nn- capable of improvement. and it l fl jd that 
fim^T limitv is Lit* jmikUlg! 

THE UtMUt* (I)l( LOO-CIIUO) |S|.AM>S. 

Tiik natives of tbe Lin-kin Isles betray their .h,mi gin.. tbebr sjasit-b and phvsird 

appearance. but there is nlso mi iihrm-Ukabk- t’iiiuesf- strain. hiiHfatfng ri [| the eourtesv 
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jutil geniality nf their Jitpmipj* kindred. they nppaar even tq excel the I'hltiL^u in their 
veneration f<»r those who hnvr departed this life. -Mr. Basil 11. Chamberlain 0 / th** 

AntliVopefogicid Instihifa 1804) snp : u Ic worn scarcely too much to my that, if the living 
dwell iik hovels* tlie dead dwell 10 pdaceB, so imposing are Hie vanity of whirl* each family* 
even the very poorest, jkjssoss one* The roofe of these Inis'i at-vaults may be wen from a 
considerable distance ni ^ea, on account of (he- dazzling white plaster that Utatiagnish&i thorn 
fiom the surrounding vegetation, Un the occasion oF a death* the corpse is conveyed to the 
Family vault in solemn procession, a Buddhist priest leading thn way* hired mourners following 

with bitter wails > imd the kmstneh of the 
dead bringing up the rear, Tho religious 
rite* duly concluded* the body i^ left shut 
Up for two year*. Then the family again 
assembh- for the purpose of wailing the 
hones ami deporting them in their final 
renting-place* an eart Sim ware nm* which is 
lifted on to one uF the numerous shelves 
Mint run round the vault. The name of 
the dead and the date are inscribed in 
Chinese characters on the um in a space 
left lor that purposed A TJu-kiu man* 
when hard pressed for eusli, pawns Ids family 
vault; For every one know* that money ad¬ 
vanced on Hint security mu$t be jniid back. 

The usual every-day eostmiie resembles 
tliat uf the Japam^e* both men and women 
wearing u rilmple loose robe, The men of 
these ibknd.% unlike the Japanese, wear 
two large hair-pins nf gold, stivers or 
pewter, according to the wearer's rank. The 
hair being tied in a knot on the top of 
the head* the pins are stuck through this. 
Til ouiig [lieu of all daises shave clean up 
to the age of J we i it y-fi ve t after 11 mt nee 



r&ntTf r.,-. ifumf. JB| 0 fln d' filUFft. 

ajko cniLrttsj:. 


beards and uioL.tadns art* allowed to grow, 
‘ssluu of tlicit fuciy.- twtmllv ,■)<>)'iulL-s nftuu 


The ijn.it of the people is di unified, the oxpre 

almost sad, hut singularly sw«t in the Vttli'mble old man. TLc-ir voices iu\t »ft mid 
||»V. All the women tattoo their hands* those of the lower dosses roll their lmir round 

in n twist oo the to], of th< head, where it is fastened with hwr-]dn 9 . Tim native 

courtesans differ greatly in their wavs from ihose of the nniiulund of Jape,,. feeing voir 
h.mk and Straightforward. It is sni.l that every Jajraietrf* Nader anivihij ii t th,-.,- island's 
mjguges one of those women, to whom lie entrusts everything, even to the tmmagement nf 

his mercantile afliurs. When he deport*, the girl sells t.o tin- lie* advmitagn these articles 

wldcli he confided to lo r charge. St that when her master comics Imek again, she is able 


f.u mjik him a raiE-iactmy mxiuuit, in which there is uchxt 


aii T v L7iit>r or prevanent nan, 


cvcu to \ Sic ninirLLlit of a single penny; 

According In Mr- 1 'hmiitwrinia. Huddhisin, as n religieu and a rule of life hi these jshmK 
ir pmi-l icfilty extinct, for (VirifumnUii has taken its place, lie speaks of the natives in terms 
of the highest praise, and .ays that tie ir system of forming would put European agriculturists 
tn shame. Schools tlnurish here, hid of course the "onini nre mot educated. The reads are said 
to bn bod being (except in the towns) mere tracks impassable for wheeled comm van ecs, and 
tlie streams uncrossed by bridges, 



TIBET. 


Tim Tilwtiuis occupy an extensive (nhtfrfcuid in tho heart of Abjh^ ranging from I^jumi t o 
17.{JOO feet ntaye the level of the sen. The country is bounded on the north by the Kneti 



Luu range of mountains. and on the south and south-west by the Himalayas mid is the loftiest 
tnhle-land on the fiice of the globe. Its area exceeds square miles* of which u great 

l-nrt is uninhabited by human beings* while a considerable portion is too mountainous and 

aferifo to he eitltmUed, mid is traversed only by wandering tribes of dosikieIs. The centres 
of the settled and iigri cultural population lie to the south m ti region named ijod-ytd 

by the inhabitants* and known as Rlu.it by the 

Hinders tlieir immediate neighbours south of the 
Himalayas. 

The whole population of Tibet is qst hunted 
at about SfODOjODO. half of whom belong to 
tribes governed by their own chiefs, a ml prac¬ 
tically independent of nr owning but a nominal 
nlloginnce to The central authority. The people 
who are under the rule of the supreme govern¬ 
ment of 1 jis*u occupy the southern province*, 
the valley of Hie Sanpo, or fpper Brahmaputra 
River, i ei which the capital is situated. This 
js the most fertile and thickly peopled j toil ion of 
the country, the true Bod-yak—that is land of the 
Tibet mi nice. 

Several origins have been assigned to the 
EiLiiuc Tibet, but wo need note only that winch 
is given in ancient Chinese record*. I* is there 
SEiid that the king of Hie country is tailed Jiftn, 
and is descended from an ini [dent race of the 
Laugiit Tartar*. In jld. 433 the bid orica! Founder 
of a state in the east of Tibet gave to his 
iliauhiioiis his own name of TnbitL This was a 
famous family name Isoriie hy several Tartar 
dynasties. and belonged to tho jSiVu-j* race, in 
whose Language Tubrit means “a coverlet/" 

Thera tun Its no doubt tlint the Tibetans 
area Mongol nice, even though marked differences 
i if physical type in certain I wall ties plainly show 
that other brandies of the hurmvn tree have 
(seen grafted cm the Mongol stock. Tho people 
generally may be characterised a* slender of limb, 
above the average height, and strong; their eve* 
arc black and slightly oblique ; they have large ” u ^ tj, * ir }l ^ UrCi a '" Lrr ' A r ' M Gi 
mouths, blown hair, no beards, dear ruddy- 
brownish compl&rious, nnd elu intelligent ex- 

|in-ssii>n, They have good natural gifts, are im!d in temper* kindly, mid regard their pledger] 
worth They art' fond of nutria darn ing, and staging, but are entirely lacking ta enterprise, 
and jirG thoi J "iighlv imbm.nl with inpeEStition. being a very social people, nearly ad Hie 
notable events in life fire made occasion# for friendly meetings, fenstmg* and enjoyment. 11a 1 
Tibetans nve far less industrious ami skilful ihim the t hiuede, to whom they hme been 
tributary luu I imrniiwlly subject for atrfiut 180 years, Tbows of their industries that can i.*o 
d^scribod us uotiofolj because most generally pni^tucd, are few. They have some ^kill in 
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iBoul-working, but tlicir sljituc* and snmll hell* am no more tlmn cradiluhli* of Indian 

imMli-b. They usi* iron of good ijuiilitv from iheir own mints for making excellent Mitdo-; for 
sabre* mul nlher weaixiii?. Although fond of ptwittus slums, they do not know hoiv to work 
tin-ill. Their chief industries an. 1 ctumcctei] wil.li wool, which. ->h neemuit of the fitvoumhle 



Jj-i-io iy £■• i* liiLitirf. MiUUt, K.t'. Xf r {*. 
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climate, is their staple produce. Weaving is gen find ly the work of women. Although they 
1I0 not excel as luaiiufhct liters, the TibetHtir are him traders. Officers for the supftrmtendetuLv 
and regulation of trade are appointed by I ho king, the iiiiilLskts, ami the groat luuHtt’senm 
(a kind "f monust ltv). The two i»mrf market centres art* Sid graze ami Lassn, the capital, 
wheo? the cum van* arrive iti astonishing tiumlu-is all through December and January. Yaks 
mi J are m-ttd for transport, 

A European iraveller. tleMribing u party or Tibetan tent-dweller^ says that* while tin- 
mh-ei vwe n viirit-tv of men* and 1ml *. I'ertaiil [sliding ehsmuderiniii^ of were- common to 

2iil, Shie man wore u L-inuly tixil (rimmed wills Liwpiird-riLsiu $ another hud si lung grey wool In 1 
robe like* si rintfsing'gowii, taken sip at tin- Waist by n Udt ; Lind a third wa^ duel iti u loo#e 
vt-ie-Sj of sheep-skin with the wool inside. Yet ahullier was aiTuyed in a deep red tunk% 
fitstemed bv si belt of teoth«r r with silver ornutuentai ions inlaid in wrought. iron* the Ik 4 ( 
holding 11 needle-ease, tinder-pouch stud ^teel* a pretty dagger with sheath of ebov.y* find other 
iirliolMost Tibetan men wojit ii ywnrd in the front of their 1 w-ltand whether the cent 

i> lung or short it k invariably loose* and made to bulge sit the wnkt, where the Wearer 

generally tarries two ur three eating and drinking utensils, a snuff-box, *ueh bags of money 
uh he may posses^ a ml one or two bricks of compressed lea. It is owing to this rustom that 
Tibetan men al first sight look stout, although 21s a matter of fuel they are really very tliiii. 

When d-cmding or walking* they leave one arm llliiI part of I lie dies! bare, letting I be duevo 

]^ise. Tin- reason for this i* that the day* tire very hoi and the nights cold; and uh 
T iK’tan.- alwnv* deep in their clothes, the garments Unit prated their bodies from frost during 
the night are too worm in the day, and therefore this expedient it adopted. Wheat .-itting 
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down, both arms are rlmmi from the 
es* and the chest and back are left 



Ih-lief iti 
^\\\i ;l1 1 ■ I 
them us 


Imre- Whoa on Toot, niio nr in \i slipped 
in to prevent the coat and Its fte&yV 
4-i n 1 [* j ] 1fc s from fulling off. 

The Tibetaai have mniimernWe 
varieties of h^id-gear* although many 
iu£?n go about uncovered. iWiienl brown 
and grey felt hats, not unlike IiIeimv, are 
common, n s 11 bo are cloth or fur eftpn 
with ©aMaiw* The ground of the hand- 
dress in onv illustration on this page is 
of cloili of n claret colour, with rough 
turquoises >owti on, nmj diver ornaments 
on the buckles In front. The appendage* 
at the side of the head are made of die 
hair of some auimnL ami fastened on to 
die natural ludr t The mantle is lined 
with sheep-rian, and has an outer covering 
of dotli t half red and half dark green. 
The woman on the left wears an em¬ 
broidered 1 e 1 a] it le- cloth. 

11 tore are two religious in Tibet— 
IS add h ism r in the form of t^amoism, and 
an earlier creed. generally culled the Bon 
or lionba religion, of which not much 
fa known. 

1 jisrSi, die capital of Tibet, is the 
flwrwl city of the Uuddhfats. and the 
centre of J monism, this religion which 
prevails thmughotit that country and 
Mongol in, The name of the city signifies 
“ 1 if the gods," The fun 1 lumental 

duel riin> of Lainafam me those taught 
hy Buddha uIhmiT. 450 years before the 
beginning of our niti; bat so much hi is 
been added to die original articles of 
ic course of mituriM, that Lainnfain is really Btiddhfeni corrupted hy belied In 
i 4 -r spirits whose essence Ibiddhn [lit! not acknowledge, while Lain&fets worship 
gods, The central potat of pure Buddhism is thai deliverance cm the part of 


n*tu t .ft Mr. ji r. r. fm.u.k 
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I he 
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man fro m all the evils and Fornme of life cmn be achieved here on earth by the practice of 
Belf-contiH>k sd Menial. anil constant intellectual acIF-cnltiire. The rescuee <if Ull that is sacred 
in Lniimbm b comprised under ihree heads, which they luII (ho *■three most precious 
jewels/* The Hrst is the ** Buddha jewel”; the second* dm “dm-trin* jewelmid tUe third, 
the - priesthood jewel The first, person in this trinity, the Buddha, is nut regarded ns 
tlie creator of the nniverse, but ns the founder of the doctrine, the highest mint, though 
endowed with all the qualities .if snpreiuu wisdom. jawer, virtue, and beauty. The second 
jewel is the lnw, or religion that which cuUtiliites, ns Sr were, the existence of Buddha 
on earth after lie had entered the -Ytmuiu, or *tntc of emrtasring rest. Tins third jewel, 
the priesthmuL fa Uie eougrcgatiuii of all the saints, Ihnso who are in the flesh, and those 


* The writer \* piN-Ath m^b\A 1o Mr. H. C V. Hunter. K-ItUJS.* far iho excellent pfaftgianlic of Tftetaaa torn 
rcfftndumtl. which were taken by tilnu^lt *him torcJJla^ In TtbeU 
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who lire disembodied spirits. The biller comprise the five Buthlluts of contemplation, and alt 
those myriads of pious men who Warn** canonised after death* Inferior in rank to these 
saints are the gods nnd spirits, such as I intro. the god of the firmament ; lonm, I fu* god of 
death mill the infernal regions; Sever, the god of vengeance—the avenger in bis moat terrible 
shape; and FruiYiiKnR. the god of wealth. Lftimisnt, like Buddhism, iurhids injury to life, 
and does not allow the burial of I he dead os practised by us, Persons distinguished by rank, 
learning, nr pieiy are bunted after their death; hut the general way for disposing of dead 
bodies is to expose thorn in the open air to be devoured bv binds and beast* of prey. 

One of the most interesting features of Lmunism is tbe organisation of its hierarchy, or 
priesthood. It may be said there are two heads of the national religion in Tibet, This 
anomalous feature resulted from the action of a reformer, one Tsonglatpa, who has been styled 
“tire Luther of Tibet * though his attack on the corrupt ions in Uumiittn was effected two 
hundred years before the IWstant Reformatio*. He died in Lassa in 1419, and there were 
then in t lint, city three huge monasteries containing HO,000 of his disciples, besides many 
more in other parts of the country. In doctrine this great Tibetan teacher adhered to the 
purer forms of the Buddhist school. Jfe took very little part in church government, and did 
not question the right of the Safeyn £11 iJift* to mtjirriMey in title, I hough in other mutters 
ho raised and resolutely main mined the standard of revolt till his ends were attained. >" 
complete!r did The new sect outnumber anil overshadow the old, that tbe tvnipemr of * bum 
in the middle nf the fifteenth century acknowledged tbe two leaders of the reformed religionists 
as titular overlords of the lliurcli and tributary riders of the realm uf Tibet, There two 
rulers were then known us tbe Dakd Luma and the famlshe/i. Lrnnifi, and went the abbtrta 
of the grant monasteries at tiediui Dubjm, near Lusscu mid at Krnshis I.iinpo, in I'urther 
Tibet, respectively. Since that time the abbots of these monasteries have continued to 
exercise sovereignty over the country. 

The reincarnation of a Lama's spirit is uuiundly regarded as an event of greater ronsequence 
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Li^rpeiu. 


Ihtui tin* re-iuturiuti to flesh of tin ordinary layman'^ umiL To ascertain when that takes place, 
teveiul means are re-ortixl to. Sometimes tiie deceased had, before his death, confidentially 
mentioned to bis friends where and in which family lie would reappear, or [KMtibly his will 
contained an intimation with the sitnc purport, In moat cases, however, the sacred books and 
the official astrologers are consulted. and they, by virtue of an extraordinary wisdom amounting 
to inspiration, after many ceremonies and Ions' periods of com cm plat foil, give all who are 
interested the information they seek. II can lie easily imagined that extraordinary and 
startling eon sen j nonces may result from the introduetfou of the same soul as the vivifying 
principle in mmnhen of different and probably hostile fnmilies. 

What must he regarded ns the Lamaist clergy consists uf four ordert; mal the lowest 
nf those, having no claim to holiness on the grounds of good works demo hv predecessors, 
recruits its ranks on the principles uf personal merit and theological pruficienev. It ho* four 
grades. Every tnembeT must make the vow of cellfoicy, and by for the greater number of 
thent lie■■ in convents. A lamaist couvcnl, or hnunlim ni, consist* of it temple, which forms its 
centre, and «.i a number of buildings connected with tin- temple, appropriated us the meeting- 
mom*, library, refectury, dwellings, and for other worldly and spiritual wants of the monks. 
Limit Ism Iras likewise its nuns and [numeric*. The Lumaiat Sacred Books hear the name 
of the Kmvtjttr, and consist of 1,088 distinct works, which, in some editions, till from 
102 to 108 volumes, folio. The political authority of the Dalai Luna is confined to Tibet, 
■ml he is the acknowledged head of the Buddhist I hurch ni» throughout Mnngotia and I'luna. 

The fiotilm are sometimes called the " Sect of the Black,” to distinguish them from the 
“lied” or “ Yellow" Ijimaists, the* ajipe Hut ions a rising from |J, t . (1 dour rtf this garments 
worn hv the member* of the respective wets. The Bonha liavr eighteen priudpd gods ami 
goddesses, of whom the most pupalar mid the one universally worshipped is the “Tiger-god 
of a lowing Fire." Tim* Bonha who, when travelling, camp in block teats are presumably 
very orthodox, ami peril ups divide their worship among a doaen at least of their divinities. 
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Mr. Andrew W ikon says, tbe Ti tie tans (ire **tbe most jaft-eminenlty praying people in 
the world. - . . (1 it'V have |mYin^'Sloii(^ pmyiug-pyramid^ |irajing-flags living over every house, 
pray mg-wheels, proving-milk and the universal prayer *f im utant ptulme hnm ' * is never out 
of their iimuths. I hose four word*. Ms < 1 dune I \ tde remarks. among all prayers no I'iitl h. form 
that winch is tm*t abundantly reviled, written. printed, mid even spun |»v machines for tile 
go*«d of the faithful. ■ They are the oul v prayer known to the ordinary Tibetan b and Mongols— 
the first words the child learns to stammer, the hist galling utterances of the dying.” 

Colonel T. Ci. Montgomerie. R.R* thus describes tlm prayer-wheel ” of Tibet, which, be 
sins, *• consults of a hollow, cylindrical copper ling, which revolves round a spindle, one end of 
which forms the bundle. The cylinder is turned by in«ins oi a piece of copper attached to n 
siring, A digLi twist of the hand make* the cylinder revolve, and each revolution represent? 
one repetition ..f the prayer, which is written on a scroll kept under the cylinder [sometimes it 
is engraved outside]. The pniycr-whccls are of nil si**, from that of a large barrel downward* ; 
bill those carried in the hand nre getiemUy 1 or (i inches in height by about 3 inches iu 
din meter, will, a handle projecting about -l inches below the bottom of the wlindcr. . , - 
The top of (he cylinder was made large enough to allow the paper to be taken out when 
reijuired. The rosin, which ought to have 11)8 bonk was made of lim beads, every tenth 
brad being much larger ti.nn the others [this refers to the one used by a certain pundit]. 
The small head* were made of a red vomposilkm to imitate coral, the huge ones of the dark 
corrugated seed? of the rn/mt 1 . The rosary was carried 011 the left sleeve,” 

* 7*T, metni W uf *“• **”» * 1*« k-'t- Tost; b Dl MDk U ^ twn4l(ttlll x, Gpd , tw j,.*,,,] i„ 

| Lpd' liJilil. 
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Tee of the 

smaller anil lower 
group of islands 
known us Little Atf* 
daman, have always 
shown so iiuifh ho&- 
tility tu A rangers that 
l »it r k i u m ! edgtt of i. \ l< j i u 
is txtrumtlji slight, 
i 'nia in -riling t hose from 
i hi! Urent AmUmim 
fritnntldp it may Ik 1 
suit that we u 

fairly cnh n[th -t-■ ki11nv- 
ledge, thank* chirAy 

I. ;. the work of Mr. \L 
if. Man and the tftto 
.Mr, li b E Doli him. to 
wiunri weaie Indebted 
for the following brief 
descript Lon. The 
average height of the 
men is 4 feet H>J 
indies (very few ex- 

eeed 5 feet tu heigh I j, 
and that of the 
women 4 feet 7 i 
iiiehes. while the 
average weight «f the 
former is hHA IW., 
whirl i fs ill w n it half the 
average weight of mi 
English main Mr, M 

II. Man. ( heir English 
protector mid friend, 
who f llu? for manv 
years been in charge 
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of these people &nys that 
they are well devetaped* 

The peculiar gout-like 
exhalations of the Negro 
are absent, hut the odour 
of their presence Is chiefly 
due to the unguent they 
use, which is oouijioaed of 
red oxide of iron* being 
mixed with the fid of either 
the turtle or the pig* The 
general excellence of I Ilc- 
teeth is remarkable. Their 
hair is extremely frizzly* 
growing apparently in spiral 
tufts; its colour is usually 
quite black* turning grey 
ut about the fortieth year. 
Their clothing is of the 
f*#e* ^ flow #- -k n&#m, if-ff- <b» p*™ u*i*n *' tkt a Jm 4* 4fj. u test descri | it ion* ant! 

THK chief or a Tin de xjyimg Jjf the vicinity of Foax tfbiux, wkat little they have serves 

A^ti ats ttirt chiefly for ornamental pur¬ 

poses 

They live in small encampment;* and in dwellings rudely const r tided of branch^ and 
leaves of tree?* They have absolutely Be agriculture, and keep no poultry or domestic fimmnk* 
With dug-out can mv- and outriggers they navigate the muuermiH creeks of the island. They 
are expert swimmers and divers. Though constantly using tire, they are quite ignorant of 
the art of producing it* and therefore take great cam to keep up a constant supply of 
burning or smouldering wood* Being entirely ignorant of met tils* they use ell elk for many 
domestic purposes, especially a species of Cyrene, found abundantly, obo chips of quartz and 
bamboo for knives* This wood, being very hard, produces good cutting edges* which they 

even use for shaving. Anvils and hammers arts of stone (as with our ancestors of the Stone 

Ago). Baskets* lisidrig-nets, and eleeping-naata are made of vegetable fibres. With the bow 
and arrow they are very skilful; and* as seen in our lllustrutiota on pages 171 and ITS* they 
*]uirti fish with arrows. The islumls- yield them an abundant supply of food. They feed chiefly 
on jugs, dugonpt pMrpoko*, Ignnim lizard*, turtles and their eggs + and many kinds of fish, 
prawn*. muUusw^ die iarviv of lieetle.% honey, and numerous rout;: (as yams)* fruits and seeds. 
Food is in variably cooked, and before the advent of Kuroperms they drank only water and 
had never seen tobacco; nmv they arc very fond of the fragrant weed. 

The social life of these Negrito* is emelojM'l in a perfect maze of unwritten law or 
custom, the intricacies of which it is difficult for ttrangers to unravel The relations they 

miiy or may not marry* the final they ore obliged or forbidden to take at j articular epochs of 

life or serous of the year, the words ami names they may or may m.t pronounce, thefc games, 
amusements, traditions*, and superstitions—all these and other mattes have been carefully 
observed by Mr. Man. 

With regard to the charm, ter of these people* the reader 'is ill perhaps lie surprised to learn 
that they treat their women with great eonkidpratioii. Self-respect and modesty characterise 
their intercortrse with one another. From early youth the young people arc hint ructed in the 
duties of hospitality, whita the aged* the suffering, nnd the helpless arc objects of special 
attention* It has often been observed by tmidlers tluit modesty and morality do nut depend 
upon ihe amount of e h dhing considered nccessaiy by so-called SLivjigcs. The Andamanese 
present xi ea*e in point ; for Lil spite of their scuiiLy Clothing the self-respect and the modesty 
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which ehtinteterise their intcrwttwe one with another have been remarked by nil observon. 
The curious and by wo weans uncommon custom of adoption prevails among these pencil-. 

Strangers introduced by mutual friend* nre invariably warmly welcomed by the whole 
community; the best food in the encampment is set Itefore them, and iu every way they 
ant well treated, presents being frequently given to tlu-im especially when ntamt to depart. 
*; Speeding the guest" is an axiom with these people, and the host always accompanies bis 
friend to the landing-place. When bidding each olher farewell, the guest take* the hand of 
lib host and blows upon it. When the compliment has 1 «en returned, the departing visitor 
says, “I am off" to which hi-* kind host replies, “ Very well, go: when will you come again V" 
After blowing once man.’ on each other’s bunds, the two friends part, shouting invitations and 
promises for a future date. 

Contrary t■ ^ the customs of most races, no -alutat ion* pass between friends even after n 



4 .s j > a i:.1 sL b£ anooTi.vo ten. 



different. Two rotations niter a lung swpilraliuu deraorwtral* their joy ul meeting by sitting 
with their arms round twit other's necks and weeping mtd howling in n maimer which would 
lead si stranger to suppose that some bitter sorrow had Ik’IiUni tliciu. In fuel, then: scow* to 
1 *. no difference at nil between deanonstration* of joy and ol grief "hen any one dies, the 
women begin to cry in loud chorus, but the Men speedily join iu. li.en they till weep 
together, until through slu-cr exhaustion, they nre compelled to iltsist. 'Iii neither of 
the jwities is in mourning. they get up n dunce, in which the Hum lie* not infrequently take 
part. When a husband returns "to his homo, his wife hangs upon his neck and sobs w ith joy 
as ff her Imart would break, Ife then goes to his relations, who also hurst Into tears, 

The early storii- of cannibalism among thc.se people do not at the present day require to 
lie refuted. The native* express ibc greatest horror of such n custom, and indignantly deny 
Hull II eviT held :i jilncc ?uuots^ t!u j i(r own iit^l itiitiims. 

Marriage ta ojilv u I lowed between those who are known to be not, even distantly connected, 
So mwrerable is this rule tint it applies equally to such as arc merely falsely related by tint 
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regarded si* 11 ludf-bimtli^r Of ll Lotlf-si-sler t u- tlu.- mse may be, mid nephews ami nieces mi* 
look'.' l n]*m Almost =wms mtuI 4 n tighter*. Notwithstanding tin* lack uf friiuile rluethy before 
nwmgi\ s tii- girls are nltmyj modest md childlike in their behaviour, mid when married 
they make good wive* iind become models of eousbioev. Tin- >iiiietjient made by Mm\** 
writers that. coiimnmal marring? here «\vbt> h without foumini tun. Au limy have it.- idea of 
invoking the \M nr the blowing of ji Supreme Being. nothing of it religious rhamcher 
altadie* tr> the marriage ceremony* h oftirn happen* tlmt n voting couple will pass severnl 
day* 41 Ft 1 t their nitfriads without exchanging one single word, noil to such ni> extern do thev 
cany their hwlifuIneBa that they even avoid looking at each oilier, I11 fun, t Loir behuviotn? 
would lead u stranger to suppose that some serious ij parrel hud arisen* 

TI1K VK1HUS OF CETJLOX 

Tiie aboriginal iidmhitants of Ceylun are tho YeddniL* who until a eotitporntivdy recent jariod 
ranged over w much more exten led ulvjl TIlcy may lw regarded a* a remnant of 1 lx" Vakko£* 
who* after the conquest nf tin* hIjiihL retired before' the Invaders Intu the wilder 
wi< 1 j drawing MiE iEiseiv. ^ deeper and deej>er into the jungle* so ll* to avoid ivium-f with the 
comptering nice. For upwards or 2.000 yi-mr^ thb remarkable fragment of an ancient rate 
has I'emtiitjt'd ulmo*r mudu-red as regards it' customs language,, and pursuit*. and therefore 
exhibits to the present day u living portrait uf the condition of the islander* n* described hv 
the unlive vhroimlvr- before the couqutrori* hail taught tin- people even the rudiments of 
Ogtit-uh Lire. 

All Vrdilna present the mine ehnmcleristics of wretchedness and dejertfon—namely. 

* All iwpl om nF our lllnsfohtlttii of Veil-Las nm fam plidtfr7f«}dii blnffl? *ent bj Ur. Paul and Ur. Fnlz 
friimain* of I'm =■]<?, Txhow vdiEwlde Ncr jimiu inoauKApb cis th,* anh^-ct h arktfm>d "by vriy many of I be If 
0ti9 I* by Ul& pjthi i 4wk!fi Company of r'oloGibo. 
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projecting jnw, i>roimneiit teeth, 
flat iio®e£v s i k Lth 11 >[.aT.im\ add ewry 
evidence of the effects of in- 
sufficient diet. Tlit 1 children Eire 
unsightly object s+ entirely nuk^d, 
with ill->Un[H-il limbs, huge beads, 
ami prominent slumoehs; the 
women, ns tlie ratwler ivill from 
illustrations on 173-7* 

liv, to siy the least, nut plunging 
U* frill ini a of humanity. Some id 
Hie men mid women present n 
! y| h 1 tip) iHrant.lv somewhat similar 
to that of the native Anstraliam. 

Those who live in the forests 
subsist chiefly on roots, fish. honey* 
igurmn lizards* and the products 
of the chase. such m the M'midum 
monkey, the iWr, and the wild 

him. Tii their choice of food thee 

■* 

are dmiihva ons. niM-arrion or even 
vermin lieing um repulsive to suit 
their appetite * but grain mid 
fruil*, when procurable, are used. 

Being skilful archers, they bring 
down wish their long arrow* *uch 
prey n> bfits crows, owls* and 
k ites. but for some curious reason 
they will not fundi the hear* the 
d i plmnr, or the btiffi l lo. Tlit 
flesh of dwr mnl other nniiniih 
they dry in the son and store it 
away in hollow trees fur use on 
some future urunsunu Their FckkI 
is always cooked. 

Veddu* may bu divid-d, according to Sir James Teimeut, into three grmif*.: find. the 
* Hock Veililas,‘ f win* till hiiely dwelt almost entirely with hi the Mmtejuie lurcst*. and bulged 
in rave- sir under the shelter of us er hanging mek-, sum ethnos deeping in tree?, in which a 
kind inf stag*- m* pint form has hn-u nuiHlmeted; -eroudly, Mae *' ’'■"tl liL^^ ■ VeJilas/on the eastern 
vmsti where lliev cultivate Home hi mb of gmiu, ami even dwell in rude lulls iif mud and kirk. 
These Village Veildus are hut slightly rcriinveil from the wild lnbu> of the jungle* with whom 
they have no dialings. Their |>o>ition i> -mnewbiU itilermeJiule hi-' w. ^n the more or let*.* 
civilised people of Kmili and the Veddre of the rock* hrolmbty they have t«* some extent 
intermarried with the iieople of Kziiuli. Tin- only garment they worn h a hit of doth larger 
Than that worn by the forest tribe*, Sum*, as the render will see from the illustrations on 
pages 173 - 7 . simply make n substitute for cloth out of loaves* The women ornmnent themselves 
wish necklaces of brass bends and bungles cut otu of shells. 

The third division, or u tWt Yeddns*" luunhoriiig about SOU, have settled down in the 
jungle^ nnij itko out n living hi helping the Usher men in Mieir eperaltons. ur by felling titular 
for the Moors* to bu flouted down the rivers to the sen* By the a-^htamv of the Government 
their condition ha> been mtitormlly Improved, In she your ISM they came in, expressing tin 1 
utiin^t nluciusire to abandon the seashore and the wan t-, but nuvrrthch^s gladly accepting 


fYktriV Ijf n •■! frik , JUunV* 

v Vi!i>U4 WT044X. 
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patches of bmd whfeb were cleared for them in 
the for^t nr nr tin* bmch. Coitjigc^ were built, 
fruit-trees were planted* *md seed was supplied' 
Education bn# here made some progress, and as 
the result of misdoniirv eat nr prise the majority 
of them have embraced Christianity 1 . 

Tim principal wtstjum of the V whins is n big 
bow 0 feet tong, the string* of which they prepay 
from the tough bark of The u[ia«-tre£* They 

oecariumillv use their feet as well ns their hand? 

* 

m i Manipulating the bowf hut it cannot be said 
that their skill in archery i> great f for they appear 
to bring down game rather through, luck than by 
any adroitness 

Formerly the country was regarded by Euro¬ 
peans with *qiuc apprehension. This was due to 
absurdly exaggerated misrepresentations on the 
j^ri iif the people of Kaiuli, who attributed to 
them a savage disposition. so that none lint armed 
parties ventured to pass through their fatnesses* 
Of lute years however, this delusion fins been 
entirely dispelled, and travellers now* feel them¬ 
selves as safe in the neighbourhood of these people 
as in the villages of the Singhalese. They are 
constantly visited by traders in search of deer's 
horns and ivory, also supplies of dried deer's flesh 
tin d of honey. The Veddas have to a Large extant 
lwt their former shyness and timidit v, so that 
mar they not only come with conftdciuv ifetl»» the 
open country, hut even venture into the towns 
for such commoditiei as they can purchase with 
their slender mmm Mr. Atherton! Formerly 
Assistant Guvmnnfmt Agent, spoke in favourable 
terms of the gentleness of their dispuririon. 
Notwithstanding ufj apparent ly Ed most complete 
indifference to morals, grave crimes, ho said, were 
rarely committed. Ju cases of theft the delin¬ 
quent, if detected, must make rest.it u than TliH$, 
if a girl lie carried off from her parents, she i* churned and brought home. The hnsbaml 
of a faithless wife is content to receive her hick, while his Family punish the seducer by 
flogging him. Murder is almost unknown. In a general way these people may be descried 
u.' gentle and affectionate one to aiLolher. They arc strongly attached lo t-u •; n their children 
and their relatives. Widows are invariably supported by the local Comm unity, receiving their 
fchsire of fruits or grain and the products of the elisy®. Altogether they appear to be a quiet 

and submissive race, nlwymg the slightest espin^ion of a wish, and being very gnitcful for nnv 

Assistance or attention* 'll ay consider Lhejueclvcri jmperior to their iLeighhuura* and are unwilling 
To i-vchttnge their wild ferent life for any otlicr. Their intellectual capacity is very low; thev 

Caiuiol count, even on their fingers mid their memory is most defective. They never wash, 

thinking it would weaken them! and they never burgh! With regard to their moral character, 
il ijs only lair to add that another writer. .Mr, K F. II art si Lome, who contributes an interesting 
paper on these people to Tb Fmtini t/hth/ lUriew for iHTll (.Now Serins, VoL XIX., pugo -inti), 
nlvs that lhey think it perfectly ittconoeivable that any person should ever take that which 
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A VOJUA MAS (rtLOFlLtl J- 

Tlie Veddas have no 
idoK and no altars They have nothin 
certain ceremonies, by means of which 
believe to be the cause of death and disease. 


of Mankind 

dtH-s In-lung to hint. rikt* hitt fvHuw t ur 
say anything that is untrue. 

The kiigitage of the Vcddas, which h 
ext remedy limited, is said to !hl k a dialect ol 
the Singhalese. 

They apfiear to have no marriage 
ceremoiiieH, although iioknuivledgiiig the duty 
of supporting their kuuille*. Muftiitgfcs 
an 16 iig£t them are settled by lire parents of 
i In- yoking paiple. The bride's father presents 
]si^ -im-iti-hiTv witii il bow* while hl$ own 
fulher liiHmb Upon him the right of chast! 
in any portion of lm hunting-ground. The 
youth presents the lady of his choice with 
a cloth and a few simple omani-cits, iv here¬ 
upon she rihuigtitway Follows him into the 
forest, where they become man and wife. 
They are not polygamist*. probably bettiuse 
the mail'd slender means will not allow of 
supporting more than one wife. Marriage 
with rioters allowed, hut never with the 
eldest sister- mid they are generally re- 
imirkablo For corMiincy and ufleet mu* 

Tbe-e pmplt* live in such a primitive 
shite that wluii wr should call n funeral is 
quite unkieiwu. Instead of burying their 


dead they simply cover them with leaves 
and bmghwood from the jungle, 
knowledge of a trek not even of a future state, no temples* no 
g which ouo can call mi net of worship, unless it Sit? 
they hope to drivo away the evil spirit? which they 


nwx f 

hv describing the “Hindu lype" Hr, Topimml, in his wcll-knmvn 11 Aidlwtijology* divides the 
jwipulation of lie Indian Tmiin-mhi into three &tmla—iu-« 11n- Black, the Mnirgoliiiii* and 
tin- Aryan. “The remnants of the first,* he wty^ "sin- at the present time shut up in the 
itioinitaiiiK of Central India under the inn no of BHils, Mahan's, ilmuU, and Khonda ; and in 
the South under the inline of Ycmidk Manivn> + Kimimhis Vedrka, wt\ its primitive 
clmracters, npirt from its black colour and low stature, are difficult to discover, hut it is to 
be noticed t ]i 2 it timelier* do nut speii I; of woolly hair in 1ml in. The second hiis ^prtnd over 
the {duteous of Central India by two lines of way* one to the north-east, the other to the 
iiorth-west. The remnnut* of rhu first invasion are seen in the liravidiau or Tamil triih-s, and 
those of the second in the -tuts. The third, more recent, and more im|Nii*iujt as to rjuu.liiv 
than as to traml>m\ the Aryan* The Auue authority, in luirmotiy with the hue Mr* Huxley, 
considered the Audrulians to l« ubo Ihtwlditttt, and therefore allied | u tb- ancient inhabitants 

* Fer iwnntoioR to iepn*lu«* tin: pW.-raj^ Elituinlb^ Iji.LLh, AfgintJtatati, and iklndiUlan, tbc writer h 
ranch imiidUT-iJ s-r SUwt*. Bourne s. .Sh.pln.-nl; 11 .-ir Knrl Ikgenbcek. of Tlnnitinrg ? Musgrs. Wail? & Sk^-n 
Itttnu«OB; «^rs. Krtili A &»■; >lr, FmL ItrcSsmir. q nut til r te Ihc of St.Hn for India for iu nn'i,.ioh 

l* >:«*« pSl&tOgrapbi U! mi rail El- bil > k " P«btub«i bj th.i ludtnri Uerurnrac*l, which i\mW in the Ital- anil In 

MteJtX J. w, rio^iaj i: Ue,. ^trathf VV.r. 
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of tbe Decctin. Tlie fentures of the present blocks in India, fine! the characters which the 
hraridiiin and Awtraltan languages Imre in comraou, tend to aiilmilatti them. The existence 
of the hoomemng in the two countries helps to support this view. We would ask the render 
to judge for himself whether tlie remarkable photogiupli of a female Vetidii on page 173 does 
not show (piite a striking resemblance to those of Australian women iit Chapter III, 

The second general census of India, taken in 1801, gave a jjopalation o r over 287,000,000; 
nr t including the French mid Portuguese settlements, of ovor 280,QQ0 JH)O h Tim figure h about 
equal to one-fifth .if thu worlds entire population! Since tin- census of 18*1 f]iert? law been 
an increase of 28,GOO,OtM\ which nearly equal- the entire population of England and Walesa 
And yet the rate of increase k only about IO per cent. As atavif stated. the populari<jti hm 
increased under English rule, a* might have been expected, but the apprehension express! by 
ucw-qflipcv writers at home dn not appear to bshared by some Expert#. 

The Kolurintis. or Kok Smithzkb, Kurkin. BbiK etc.), apjrcar fo be the oldest rare 

in the [jenimoliu but it U not known whether they were really the true aborigine?. They 
came firs t, however, and after them the Dmvidijui* arrived. Hot Si Eire in mi exceedingly lo w 
£tate of culture. It is perhaps nud&simble to separate them in this way. for mitl iropologists 
now consider the Kota to he I ha vidian. They wens only separated by the Linguist*, who are 
inclined to attach too much importance to language. The milhropologkt rightly judges by the 
physical typo— shape of the skid3, etc. However, for the soke of conveiiieibx^ we now give 
n brief abstract of the scheme of ttesitiefttion given by Professur Keane in hi* Asl^' 1 Yol. II. 
in Stanford^ ” Compendium of Travel and Geography," The divisions of the Kolririans and the 
Tibeto-IiuriuariH are ehiefiy of a tribal character; those of the Immdiniis and all tbe Hindus 
are lia^ed on languages;’— 

L Hi SOUS (Arif/nf. wixod dassijied 
by iffittfuiigrA. —KushmIri, 21. * ; Hun- 
jabi (Sikh, Jat T etc.), ITT; Sindi, 2; 

Giymrati mid Km-hL HU; Marathi and 
KmikanL ID: Hindi rtlid L"idtL (X"■>rt h- 
West Province*. IhijpiUnTia, mu 1 Upper 
Bengal), 100; Bengali ill Lriya, D; 

Assamese* 1J ; Xeptili, 2. 

IL tikAYlMh^ (ct'ffmfied t*y - 

Teliigu, 20 ; in mil 16; Karaites* ; 

Maluynliin, 5i: Tula, ; Kodngm 
about i : ■ )mon t id unit J; Kzijnukhal, 
about A. f KhoralL about \ : Gondi IA : 

Todo, only ulmnl 7 ;jU jiersetis; Kotn. 
about 1,000 (icikiHis; (?) Singhalese* 3 !>; 
f?) Vedda, supjjoscd to number aboil I 

3,000 pcirmns* 

ILL KoLAiUAtti (chtuijhul by trihe *}*— 

Sant hid. 1|; Mmnhu J: Kbm rn, Mid- 
I J si! lei riu, dming. lisnkd'a. Korwa, Kurku, 

M^'litn. Savant, nnd Hhil t aittugethi-r 
about 2r 

IV. TiKtrroBfflM.tss? (Jfon^ stock), chm!- 
riwf by trihtft* —liuhiklii* Thumpa, 
etc., i'jy: iinrliwalL etc\, 3 J ff (?) ; Mag^ia 
Barj^i, ole-* 1; Leprlia* ctc M ^ (?J; 



I'U\f+ by £k«n!rt.ri Ai ui nnJ -Frits .tiinui^, It-vr\t. 

A veuoa MA^i (riPL^fACh). 


* Tl^n fl^nroi Humic mEUioaa T* savir wo arc obliged! to omit :be ifcogrnphjcal 

dEBtiEtiiU3iiii*L bul ibe nsme* UiemBdvca ia «r7inc eft.™ will ^ * vine. 
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jut.viL'tAMcri^s r oisrmSt 


LUEvnthK. 


hlopa, etc, (of Bhutan), J (7); Miri, etc,, Knehuri, J- Singpo mill Kuki, ](?); 

Mikir, b 1 *: Kluud (of tin- KbfctUt Hills). ^ (?) ; Xugu, about A. 

V. Si'SI'HIK- {innkiiiff u toM of ouh/ nbvuj ii,UII0,0KI>).—Shan, Malay, Xegrito (Andaman 
Islamic), Indis-Atnh. *• Moormen" (Arab), Baluchi, Afghan (Afridi, Waxiri. Ynsafeni. etc,), 
Swati, etc,, Persian, Purd, Eurasian (hnlf-ea-tp), and Europeim, almut 530,001) persons. 


As already stated, the last census, of 1801, gave the total population as over 287,000,000. 

Speaking of the Dmvidlans and Hindus, Mr. Kvjiuo says: “All have long been fused 
Together in one romiinni ethnical, social, and religious system, while still separate! one from 
another mainly by their different language#, all derived in Europe front the common laitiii 
slock, in India either from a common Sanskrit or from a common lmt now extinct Draridiun 
mother-tongue." It. is hardly necessary after this tn poitti out that I rid in prvsouls ;i great 
diversity of tribe# and races. Some an* in a liigh state of cull tire : others enu only be ?j>oken 

of as savage#, The great bulk of the icopulation can !je traced to two main sources_tin? 

Aryan Hindu#, chiefly in the northern plains, and the Dmvidiam in the ihiccan. 

ihniht liitek by the Aryan- from 11 1 ■■ plains that sue: Were theirs, the aborigines lie 

hidden in the mwn of tin: .. like the fossilised remains found by geologists In 

mountain cave#—mi ly t.hi.--iieciim-n-" me not dry bones, but actual living peopl of Thus 

Indio is a great nmsttuifi or races, in which we can study man in various stages of culture, 
some very low, and in fact interesting survival* from prehistoric time#, others iuore advanced 
in the BCJihr rtf civil mtti oik 

All arc fond of music and dancing. Sometimes they form n ring by joining hands, and 
pitlvance in step towaids the centre, and agnin retire, while circling round’ and round. When 
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wearied with 1 lancing they fling. A man -4epa out of the crowd. and sing* a veme j 

a wonila there joins him. mid the pair chant in alternate strain*, for thi- most part taunting 
each other with personal defects. They nil -eem prone to executive drinking. 

Nearly all the aboriginal hill ]iwjple have the -lark skin,flat j\nm\ ciml thick Lips which hi 
easily distinguish Them from tin? Aryan nice, and they mostly dress In the same way. Fur 
men arid women alike a cloth wound round the wai*t roustiluteB the chief article of attire. 
Necklaces of bands, earrings of brass and iron, bras.' bftmclats, and girdles of twisted cords find 
Favour in the five* nf young men and wnium, They seldom wear any covering mi the head, 
though the women often add false hair to their own. In one of the religious hymn* of the 
houfb their god alleges one cause of his displeasure against the first-created t inmli? that, 
they did not hiitbe for ulx month* together. It must be confessed that, in this respect, the 
hill tribes of to-day do not. belie their ancestryj and Though they carry their scanty costume 
with ft certain grace, their dirtiness, and the tattoo-marks on their faces, arms, and thighs, have 
a repelling effects For the most part light-hearted and eafly-remjKsmh when once their ahynet* 
h overcome they prove very communicative. But while naturally Frank, iilli! far more truthful 
than the Aryan Hindus, they ore nevertheless arrant thieves though thi-ir pilfering is generally 
managed in the simplest uml most tnnludit-ut manner. 

It may he said generally of the dark aborigines that they posses no written rerurds 
being ignoram of letters, and even of hieroglyphic*. The only works of their forefathers are 
the rude stone circle". upright Hfauding stones and the mounds i>ermith which they were 
buried, reminding one of a time when Kuropi- p? iu an equally primitive stage of culture. 
The knives and rough flint mrtmiimnk* found in the Xsirfanla Valle; -peak of a time yet 
more distant. 



Jfr </ liar XaH Ibigwbfck. 


A OliOUP or TAMIL Of ILLS, 
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The new-camera from the north pridnd 
tiiamaelws on tholr fidr complexion* Their 
earliest |«mi^ thn-t- or jjcrliapf four thousand 
years ago, praised in llie Rtg-Ycdit their 
gods, Vkln> ‘^nbjoL-reil the hlauk—km to the 
Aryan man/" and Hprnk liftboy- wIjij, aLwiii# 
the Dasyn^ protet-ted the Aryan colour/* 
The Aryan wiih his finely formed features 
loathed the ugly and perhaps somewhat 
Negroid fhee* of t be aborigines. Yedie Liv mus 
abound in scornful epithets for the primitive 
tribes* such as l% disturbers of sacrifices,” 
* b\vles$/* " without rit^s* 4 -without gods," 
Having been driven buck into the Wests, 
they Here painted in still more hideous 
shapes, until they became the ^ monsters H 
and “demons" of the Anmi l:>oets, Their 
name «enemy* thus came r» mean “dovih” 
Out friend Mr. William Crooke, a well- 
known ethnologist* has formed n different 
idea of the so-called Aryan invasion* He 
thinks «it was never apparently mi invasion 
in the common sente of tin* word, an inroad 
ot a fully organised nrition, overwhelming 
mid enslaving the indigenous mces, studi us 
was, for instance, that of the Turkish trills 
lido Europe, The colanhution of Central 
Mht by the Mongol races probably took place 
through the Indian Peninsula, and this w p os 
followed hy a continuous southward movement 
■ rf the Aryans which was only part of that great lories of emigrations which went on continuously 
^ring preliJ^iic times. Their incoming may have been gradual and spread over vast eras of 
tEiue; Si ilia y have taken the shape uf successive waves of colonists, never very numerous and 
ertald 1^1 4 ing t heir superiority more by the influence of their higher culture than by actual brute 
force. In *ime place* I hey may have become real over-lords of the races which they found in 
the countryj in the otlier parts the conquered may have absorbed their conquerors* This theory 
wr,tllJ bl n account for some of the most difficult problems in the ethnology u f Uuiw 

Ind[ * r H * P> 1 "* mt to l Htil,t <*■* th * Aryans did not, u, hm previously been B upm ,^ b 
occupy the fertile pin ms and rich alluvial valleys, because they were covered with iuinmebnibb 
^ arming with dangerous boasts and full of malaria, Rather they took the course of 
the lower bilk that Hank the river valleys, Uw view U not that the Bmddimis were driven 
into i he mountain* hy Urn Aryans, but Hint the former were always living muouir the 
mountains where we find them* b 


% ^ 




fAtto % iV, f irm JYfUJ [^pj 4 

A TAHXL HaJI CV CEVLOtf (AIIXF.D TYFB)t 


HINDU CASTES. 


A E t of Indln ’ Ko1 ™' nn( ! wore dLfbuM.Klty for move numermui 

’7 *7; f ; cmiinmw*, mid th» latter would certainly have W„ absorb*! by them 
mJ net rhe ^t,t« of ^«e kyn .nvonted. A^iugly, by the | nws of Main,, marriage with 
tl o dark nice* was Mvu,lv Mrbuldeu. and n definite mk W signed to each shad* of colour 
whiJi laid been uliendy fk-i, Uste Uu-ndore originally rm'nnt colour, mid bv its means 

tUe intruding Aryans maintamecl their su^nmev. But already a certain amount of fusion 
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hsu 1 taken place, The subject is too c^tnj>H- 
cated for [liricu^i»n lel these pavy-s hut it miiy 
lw painted ant that e&Me t ns uiwv known in 
India, is the product of ^r-verol (actors—We, 
mce, occupation, mid religion. The four 
original mains ant the priest* (Brtilrmrin#) \ 
the WTiracita (K9katri#ti$)-> citizens, lenders, 
siutl ngricuh wrists r t r (t <■ sh[fax \; and the menials 
(Sucfi™). These, however, have been under¬ 
go! tag a eant imual subdivision, niitiI now there 
are 2 t 5U0 main divisions. Some castes art- of 
political origin. Of thi= the most striking 
example h to bo met with in the hill tracts 
of the Punjab, where the rajah h the foilulain 
of honiiur + and by his word rj enti enhirge*, or 
restrict the uf the peupht hi his realm. 

Aa a rule ihe process h cunfiiied to the 
two upper c-hi^rr* of Brahman and Jfajput, 
Lower cmxm may gradually ncquiru a higher 
cn^le. in the Deccan a land holder who be* 
comes rich may ri^o to u higher caste, but 
ns a rule the process is the other way* and 
in the direction of degradation* The kinaers 
of caste are supposed tu be imimitable* but 
it is pluiii that the people contrive to leap 
over them mid to creep under them. 

Mention must also be jnurfe of the 
J'm.-j*. P(iri/tjm ¥ or outcast*. The term oriirinnllv 
meant ^Idllmcm* a feet which thrown m imall 
light on the institution. And 2*1 rl«e PiuMis 
were the iudejicndent highland™ who were oxchuh'd from nil soWnl privileges. One is 
mmnded hy tid- of the absurd contempt with which the ioniums Ur. Johnson spoke of the 
Scutch higUlaudi-rfli in his narrow view they were pimply jrjriWtfAst These bill people iunv 
1 ms regarded n> being lJ the aboriginal element* uf a prehistoric ]»eiiml. Caste* again, has 
been somewhat affected by the spreading of Mohammedanism. lint the sacerdotal caste 
(BmhiujjiiO have survived this and other change^ oft on rHnininy the noble ttuat of count eunneo 
which i> dmmeteristii: of the me. 


J 1 'k*i* £f Si. l *trt€ FiU] 

tmVIL-OASCE^S CEYL03I. 


The following table shews ut :l glance the chief castes nxid tribes:— 


I, AfftteitliM tvL 

.Military und dominant* BnjpnU, 

Qilior cuHivjttuni, 
yield labourer*, 

II. Paitowh 

CAttk-emsdi^ die|sln<rtb, cic. 

III. Fqrf*t Mfi (very nnmerot^). 

Sun E-I].l b i KnU, Ijondc, [ J .!jils„ TmLift. KOa*. 
I ruin. K LihLh, Eukii* Lits-hass, Cliins, And 
other#. 

IV r Fiafttm. 

Kuli&r^, M lII lIi* etc- 
V r A tUm ru. 

Cit rpe rters, faaKmii t [rot ter*, nta 
VI /VrJiJttad Serf*at T ri*\ 

Berbers, Bftmilil* k hu teller, Wither W^mcrt. 


VII. L+tti/rtr-utartv*'* ami Lomr Vtllagt JfWiwjr* 

VIII 2W*j% 

IX. 1'i'f/tmnwl*. 

Priestly devotees* ele. 

Temple M-rvantn, writers, 

X. A rtf#, < lir T 

Astrol^gt!*, mgtr* f netora, 

Xl, r^rH^i. 

XII. 

K4iHe-griodera l isiat- mid eaiio-workcra, 

hnatem nml fowl*:™, and 

atrabiU, 

Xfll. Imkiimti! htdlm 
Xl \\ Xniii-d Cfirtitititt*. 

Tlitn fnlJ.iv Eurroew, Wc^Ujim A^int[cs F Enosmn4 t 
Euru|K"pniH T >uid Afriamt, 
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THE WARRIOR OR K&HATfilYA CASTE. 

The true Kshnt rivn + when engaged in fighting a u enemy, should give up nil desire to Hyp. 
Ear be it from him to think of retreating ur taking to flight! (hi the contrary, let liim advance 
bravely, resolved to conquer nr to die! Tike happiest death for a Kshntriyii* the one he 
should wish for tnosL is to die award iu hmuL tight big. It procures for liim the inestimable 
happiness of being admitted to Scvargtt (Paradise). Hound le?£ a in hit ion is Hie highest virtue 
ft Kshutrfya can possess* However vast his possesions imiy be already, he should never say 
fhut he has enough. All his tiioaghts should tend to enlarging and improving his territories 
ami to limiting war on iieighl Miring prince^ with a view to appropriating their pn^-srion s hy 
main force. He Humid show faith and piety towards the gods, itud should respect IhalmaiiLs 
(a caste wr shall speak of later on), placing the utmost coiifiijenee in them and loading them 
with gift*. Truth and justice are the foundation mi which all his ait ions should be based* 

In a Work like the present it would lie quite impossible to describe* however briefly, all 
the principal truces and tribe* and castes of the peninsula with its teeming imputation. We 
therefore have selected a few. eajhecfolly those of which we procured the best photographs. 
Thvm we shall now deni with a= for as space permit*. The reader should first consult the 
brief scheme of class i heat ion on jwige 177 . 


THE KOI.8, 

The Kols or Kolnrians, formerly overspread the plain* of Bengal* but are now to bn found 
only in the bill and jungle tracts between Cpper and Lower Bengal, the Nagpur Plateau, 
ami generally From the Ganges to nbnut 1£ : N. Inti I ude. According to Cubme) Dalton* they 
show much variety, and there may have linen a gourl deal of fusion with the Aryan conqueror*. 



riir,ta Ip .Wcrpn, Vtourne rf £A rjiA- r 1 j 


A <l«Ul’C OV KUL< 
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In colour They vary greatly, the cop] ior tint* being most common. The bmr its black and 
straight or wavy* as everywliera in lad hi. They carry tluufisclyifis very WelL Many have high 
noses and oval faces, anil some of the young girls have delicate and regular features, tiin-ly 
chiselled straight noses, and perfectly formed mouths and chins. ltowever ? the eye* (dark 
brown) are seldom so large, so bright, ami so gazedle-Iike as those of pure Hindu maidens. 

There are also traces of some fusion with the Mongols of die North face illustrations on 

pages 183 and 18a). The Mirzflptir Kols appear to Imtfc lost idl recollection of the siui-god 
rcveml by the Mamin* of Bengal + £rilh they veuemte the >utl The Kuls worship demons 
fluid spirits, whom they gristly fear, and Lhe soul* of (ho 1 Li-luL 

TJfE J HANGS OF ORISSA, 

In the Tributary States of Ori*?u there i? a jkk>j: tribe of Juanga (also Kolaritui), or Put tins 
(literally tho * B leai-w&arers *) r whose women wear no clorho*-, but only n few strings of heads 

round the must, and a bmicli of leaves tied in front and behind. Her Majesty’s Government 

shucked at this .state of tilings, guvs ardors in 1^71 that those under British inti donee should 
be chit had. The English officer therefore called the tribe together, mode a &] h -h 1 : 'I i on the 
subject of riotin g nml then bunded out strips of cotton for the woman to put on! Obediently 
they juissed before him in single tile, to the number of LLMHb made obeisance 11 = a Ggu of 
their ^nbiuissioii. oiid wi 2 .' afterwards marked on the forehead with vermilion. But this enforced 
suhmb.dou In the gr«nt Mrs, Grundy wils not n success for More lung many of the lining 
women had gone buck to their leaves. These people, until quite lately, had u» knowledge of 
metals, him I may regarded as a relic from t fce- .Stone Age. An officer who knew them wait 
said their hn*> were the stunlW ever deliberately constructod as dwellings The head of the 
fnnsily and all the females huddle together in one bur about d feet by $ teet in area, The 
boys and young men live in n separate building, 

TJIB BEILS, 

Toe Bliils (also Kobirinn) are of small stature* slender, and very dark* but possessing great 

agility and strength. Robbery 

and war ate their delight. A - 
>1* 

ilui-ves they still keep t.hdr 
aid re 1 11 it at inn |:< .3 m \ to it 1 less. 
Many tales are laid illustrating 
their wonderful skill in this 
art, so widely pi netted in India. 
They have 1‘jecn known to steal 
the blanket from under a 
sleeping wm* although warned 
that the attempt would be 
made! Naked nud ailed all 
over, they move about without 
making any noise, and it is 
no eaiy mutter to lav hold of 
theiiL They an* very el ever i\\ 
hiding, and eiise-are on record 
In which 1 hey imve escaped 
upturn whan pursued by adopt¬ 
ing what tail nudists L-;dl + * pro¬ 
tective mimicry.* Their plan 
when thus pressed h io rhiw 
their black sinewy limbs into 
such ail it ndes that they an* 



/'mill ftl I'/iiMii. 1 s /VllAu* by J. IT. tt-y |:rr... I*. -n r>/tkt 

f ‘ii rr'-^^n-MTji’ a/ State far /piISt,, 

Tm iuvlas Croon Tin-: 1.1 rr), wo uaoagak, th'O Toimb, two KOTar. 


AMt I imh Kllir VII! ASL 





VJtllh K |uH An v 

-T k hi^'jV rf* My,/ 
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imrfakpii For i In- scorched nml Imriii+t] stum [pa 
*jf trros, sti ohm tii bu mft with In | hl jm 
"ii :u-l-uiifjI uf fr.nvsf tins. Sir Onlmm 

wlph inimv of iliK itL uvt-r lit rMuijNimthf civilt- 
viiHiu; [Mill then* iliv jjuw twrt regiiitKot* 
ui Bhil$ iik thn natiM* ariny. Th.*ir lmt$ in 
tin* forest an* fiiinl+« of bntigli* amt busies 
rluUi-tunl amE wutUfd with 3 -mg gniss* Thev 
nrn irmiul of uvit iPim-ns sun I worship 
Muiit-P, He. TIimv ikLiml'M-r 


-Vi\ A'. A* rdf***, .VTiM - mj A UJC 1 IUI 
TWO TOI>A U1U& 


THE GONDS, 

Jju. dun min uf tin- iioiu.li, wlm are Umiidiim, 
' v 1 h. - highlands Hurt It i.f the I k'min. mul 

™[h j (J after them linudwtujn. Many of them 
Wl ‘ r, \ funiirrlv employed in the m:ii-pi(s „f 
I flu .Narbada Valley. .Wading to Mr. H felon, 
<bev ar.* itnrki-r than most of the other 
aliuiighml races, are of iuvrujjc height, him I 
linve well-pTojNjitbned Iwdies, but no her u^lv 
feature*. They have a suiuewlutf round head, 
Mirle mouth mid wide nostrils, thick lip*, and 
straight block hair, with mdv a scanty heard. 
lr fe quits a mistake to flnpjtfjse ihnt miv of 
them ht 


t 4 »upjns 4 * I imi fin v' or 

i , . _ , ifovm have woollv tmir, like n XW™i *n>, 

.In- -■■■ill R.rv. tab tar n.nl fo.rn.i-, ,,, .. Jfaplta. .’a|,|;,i„ „ v , ^ wm „. 

; , : l ’." r .. .. ojmiinr „f ,h. ! 

[jbui*^ tin y tint often gnmt robust ttttiturt-*. hut in i In- Sun-™... k™,:^ .a- - ■ ... » ' 


. . . ... . , lmt Jn tllp interior be vita „f Oemd worn. . 

r' 7 W lU :in ‘ llfe ° • ,lo,,te - ¥ -’ lliJL " l*™ The feature* of nil urn <J5L 

ked JU :; As so °" M 'I'""' shurt is over, they all j*iss at on* into n hilled 

lln> is nut surpn.n.g. for they Imri very laird lives, sharing hi (.early «l| 

II l{t y dreia defitnitlv enough m m nhirt pr llicaikt afteu 


old Bl^l^ 

Iftbouxs. 

.1,.- *, ... i,-im. .bn.., ... thfeb; „ ■s.'zr? 

V- "> tal.v- They In... ,l„. if (.*. ~ “ ^ "M" 

about 124,000. 


dyed i it lie, tuekeil in f b .|. 


T1 


jeir iimuIxT aj.pears i<> i,. 


Till: TfIDAS. 


in "‘r ,r"‘ i....«»^ mu* mu.» 

J-lue Hills. They ore n tall •dnrdy mee. with ieenlju feitnr.^ -. n .i c , ! ' ; or 

” Am "' Thc nMe « '"iWUne, the lips Uik-fc. and they a „. verv Wirv 1 ! ^ 

distiiignislic# them f^a.i the Aryan JfIndus mid leududs o.i- ef the \n t'mli n 

general rontour of the hend ni.d ( - : „t ,.f Mimtenanee are ntther m!h L «» «jf 

to nssociftle with the .. Homan. Mr. WiJIimu rr.H.kc however , > accustomed 

piohably the earliest men in India, and n taiuin.- eertaiu Ne.rrii, d S*'“ tL> h(; 

eyes tire wonderfully qniek and bright, full of ' Illeir brown 

. . fwtfMWf the phyMegnoim- ni^H-ur, rnth.-r Jeivis'h} hence the" Imw Lm ' ^ i* ' J" 

stum- writers witli the lost tribes ..f Israel. These neciil,- im. . ■ n by 

;Tamil] name implies,, and herrlsuam they have wj f ( ,r uni.Jd^s ^JfnNedtn^ ‘'if" 

i.irrnl plums of India, they Irdadut a sort, of lr.i]dejil Swit/erl,md < r ^ “ Nrt *' tI,C 

past,ires, taking J.leOSUn nt,ly in their own customs, they hold nU.t fr i ' n r , . ,mu ?8 >t ltl, ' ,r 

■1W tone of voice is kind and grate. , f™' f 'T “” fcw ^*' ^^tenees. 

mil with Hie women solemnity is replaeerl hy a 
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ccfinm playfulness?, It is 
impossible not U> be 
struck by the taste and 
simplicity of their co^- 
Ititne, Draped in a sort 
of toga, with one arm 
and thigh uncovered, ihoj 
kv& quite the ‘'gnmc] 
afo”- but it is it pity they 
l!u not wash Hicrniadvre, 
Mr. J. \\\ Breekfl nay*: 
li We could not help 
liking I hetm They were 
extremely rnnmsed ait out 
liritish idiosynem&ies, mid 
laughed ut them no- 
res I n t hi e< I ly, nor c< m s id cr- 
ing l tie in se Ives in nay 
way our inferiors.* 1 Their 
hearty good-iiumoui* ami 
free, jovial manners are 
no less pleasing than 
their [ oliiem-^ a Hah? hi y, 
mid courtesy. lh\ Slunlt, 
writing in 186 made 
the sweeping aigcitum 
that most of the women 
have been debauched by 
Euroiienns. who have in- 
trod need discuses to which 

three innocent tribes were once perfect stmngm, but which me uu less surely sapping their 
ooee handy and vigorous coimtitaUous. Tbia* however, is untrue. They are sadly addicted 
!o Strong drink, and will drink neat brandy out of a mug. 

The woEmn itre treated with respect, and enjoy a large amount of freedom. They tend 
child mm cook the family tnmls* bring water from the spring, and keep the house in order— 
such as it is* The men tend She cattle and do mOFt of the oqMmir work. They are n t|nieL ? 
undent oust rat i ve, and very domestic people. The entiie fondly down to the last ctnisiu, are 
regarded as one household. The men maintain their authority sensibly and without tyranny. 
Itm sometimes a woman of superior intelligence may rule !uV hmdsumL The women mark, or 
taitcxp* (jortions of the body—namely, the arms chest, and leg *; and they wear it heavy metal 
ring on the arm. Though their intellect is of a very inferior order, ami they posers but 
lirihv force of character, yet whnl they rio know they know wd.L They may be said to be 
even intelligent within certain narrow I bn its* 

I he odorous nl j«pi}<« uf the Ioda> in called a jnrtnd (village or hamlet), which is roni| m^si'sI 
uf hut - (ace illuH-t ml ion on pge 187,. dairy, and rut t ie-pern Each mand reindlv couiprtees 
rdanu live buiktings, or lints three of which are used as dwellings* These are usually 
10 fta-t high, L8^long, ami SJ feet l>rmul. The very small entmacc, only 18 inches 
ui[|e p is uni provided ^kli any door or gnte + l>ut is closed by a wooden plank, which forms 
a sort of riiding^focir. To eater, one has to go down an all-fuois, tad even then much 
" 1 TmCO^snvy* |]ie hut is built of i^runlinos closely hud together, and l lie roof m 

tliaich; only ilk the middle h the height sufficient to ambits a tall mnn to walk about 
comfortably* On one side there is n platform where the family sh ip* Each hut is surreunded 


KOTA VUJJKJT, VAitfSU FOT3. 

























hv a wall of louse atones, The dairy it* situated sit nome distance from the inhabited hub. 
siiilJ Imogens never attempt to aj>prEKLeh too near, fur fear of incurring the ill-will of the god 
uf spirit believed to preside therein. The herd of Imffiilocs retreats nt night hi a circular 
enclosure with n wall of too*e Doties. The writ er is indebted to Mr. I£, Lydekket, VMA, who 
is arranging the Anthropological Collect ion at (he Museum of Natural History* for kindly 
tending the photograph uf two Todu girb on page Ititi. it fo by Mr. E. Thurston* 


THE KOTAS, 

Pho&auly the Todu* and the Kotos lived near to each other before the latter sen led on the 
Nilgiii Hilts. The Kotos uni a her al»ut 1,200* Each village consist# of from thirty to sixty 
huts* arranged In rows along the street. There is no caste; the people are divided according 
to the streets in which they live; people belonging to the same street may not ninny* They 
are, unfortunately, very fond of intoxicating liquors. They are universally looked down upon as 
unclean feeders and eater* of unman, a custom which h to them nu more repulsive than 
eating 4i high ” game is to ourselves. However, they make excellent artisans. The Kota 
women have none of the fearlessness and friendliness of the Tudaa, and on the approach of a 
Europcati to their domain bolt our of sight, like frightened rabbit* in a warren, and hide 
within the inmost recesses of their huts. As a rule they an- clad in filthy dirty clothes, all 
tittered ami tom, and frequently not reaching nearly m luw a? the knees. They fetch water* 
collect firewood, and make baskets mid earthen pot** They worship rude image* of wutwl or 
stone, ft rock, or a live in >oine secluded place. BotJi the Twins and Kolas have long 
f dotlc hocephulic) heat Is. 



Fivm L Tli traaiiin Trif*d tfflif by /. IT, Jtfrnfr f*jr j*n •»■*#•» * tflM *> Mnlt w f-i tr.*y 

Kl.mmU AS. WITH nOUBR. 
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THE KUBUMBAS, 


The picture ilrnwu by Mr. King in Id* -‘AbarigiDal Tribes of tin* Nilgiri ** 1 ( 18 T 1 :) is not el 
pkft&mt otio. Their food rousted then of wild roots imd jberrioap or gri d a soaked in wator* 
with occiLsioiuilly a porcupine or a polecat. Their dwellings were generally a few branch^ 
|iiM up together like heaps of deml IsriL^liwood in n jjfeutulliHt, <>fti?u amply Imhft or ch fts 
niniMig the rocks* No such eoramony a* marriage existed among puipfe, who Jived 

together like the brute creation. TEiougli they Mve somewhat improved dace rlm»- <by^ 
and work on planters' estates far regukir wages their ap^^intoce even now is wretched* Thcv 


nrn uhoit and ill-tuuiK with hk-aml eyes, n mtlier wide month, and often projecting teeth. 
*l m¥ u * them is also a lota! absence of any apparent inu*cir\ sind the arm* and legs 

189 
Indian 

■Secretary of State for India 
for pcmUnkiti to reproduce tbi* photograph a* well ms those on piiLfcs IKt j W l ]gg. 


su js aieo a lotai licence ol any rippumn tnu*ck f and the ann* and 

ore a,i inucli like blitck r-SU’kf- as human timli- The illftytration of KurnrnW <m page 
is from 11 pUfctogjiipii in Uwrtkh* «Primitive Tribes of the Nilngirb ,* 1 published hy the In 
ho^niiiiiint ot talent I a* ;l nd llm writer is indchh-d in the I rider-^ccTetary of folate for I 


THE SAXTHALS. 


Am 0710 
They live in 
still dinging 


aborigim*- 


villages in 


who have progressed 
the jungles or 


to a 
among the 


higher 


of 

inoimtnins 


stage 


dvillsation jtre the Sunthals. 
of J m wer lieiiga I. A It hough 


mum nr less iu their forests ^aind keeping up the customs of a burning forest 

r.-■ ■ i>-i. 1 . 1 . . 1 hi . if _ t 1 1 . . . _ j . 


triba » * vct toy !wtf | t-EU’i, t '(| the osa uf the plough, ami make Skilful Imshtiidim-u. 











rxota Vt .Cfrtr*, frith r 3 

i SCARED. summit OF Tilt IT 4 0 a A *J jur Or KA.tuailli 


Jl'XUUi FuLK, 

Man^' of tin* Dm v if Him trlt*.* nti-d cashew live 
in the j tin if It's unit rim- atif jdii’e sx knowledge 
ut the wild wilnmls therein which to us 
seems lustoundrag, an«| ihtsir faculty of oh- 
semitiun hits been very highly developed, 
Speaking of t liis, our friend Mr. William 
t’nmke. whoso lesetnrlies iu Indian ethnology 
nre well known, says ; “tine thing he the 
jungle slweiioi-J dues acquire by this course 
id lift- is a mnmdhjus insight into .Vuiure 
iLiut her sistoN. Ill- eyi-.-ight or [tower of 
hearing is not, I think, by milun* better 
1 linn ours, hut he will henr or see a tiger 
creeping iluwti 0 mrini! long before the 
Knglisli sjuirtsHum will. Krery sound in the 
kmwt Iiils ti meaning For him—the grunt of 
the bn boon us the 1 i^i r comes beuemli his 
tree, r lie Inn use alarm bark of the stag. 

* . . tlw Wv the vulture* Inner in the air 

lie will tell whether the liger has finish oil 
bis meal nr is si ill louring the carcase. Every* 
footmark, u displaced [H-bhle, a broken gmss- 
stnlk, will ie|| him something—-what beast 
1 ms [Hissed 1 here, and hmv tong ngo. We o( 
hdc hours and crowded rooms and ivrtiHcleiE 
light look niton each powers rss almost a 
minu-loj but Jl is really only the result, of 
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Mir* fju-r I hot lie has thoroughly adapted himself to his envjromra-ni. amd this In* must do or 
rfni‘VL>'' {Journal of the .hittoojivfotjiad ImatUate, Sow Series, Vol, I. j.. aailj, 


■mi'; Ki kinds. 


Axotiikr Dravidhui hum* is that uf Hie Klunu].*. In 


*>hl days they practised Innnam sacrifice, 
hti( llufl e&stom has been suppressed, They ails* used to kill the baby-slds, »viag ihut they 
wm! t<h ’ l" 1 * t0 eLl Pl^rt useless children. In 1*33 they became subject to English ru|. : their 
Hook ut human victims was delivered tip. mid they had to !*■ content with sacrificing gmiu 
and buffaloes, J hey have a strange belief that certain i^tson* cam duinge l htmi selves into 
tigers, (bm-rnl Campbell, when in their country, siw fourteen of I heir great wooden ulopharat- 
flgurey on which haroan victims were offered, tied 011 to the trunk anti hacked to pieces 
while the whole image wns spun round. ITe ordered these images to bo destroyed; but it 



NAL’ nriMimL* or 




was no easy matter to overthrow a practice so deeply rooted, which hod existed from time 
iimnemoruvl. They oven believed tlial be wauffed to sacrifice the verv victims whom ho 
released, m unlcr to bring buck water into a certain large tank mode fo/bU elephant*! One 
day at ibis very plum* Hu- English officer wtw told that ai human victim was actually being 
oUVred tip. Jt was a* hambwnu* girl of ails ait fifteen years or age. Instantly, therefore, lie set 
off with II birge party. On arrival they saw the aged priest ready to give Vie signal, and the 
oil linker* 11111(1 "‘■lb e*ctti.*iiietit. He came to the rescue and danumdeil the girl's rtdease, 
wliidi ms granted—but only from mottos of fear. .Vo sooner had lint soldiers' gone out of 
sjght Limit Hu- Klionds broke out into loud mummrings. They would not lav diartpjjointed; 
aitid so. at the suggestion of one qf the party, they sacrificed the aged priest himself, because! 
l^ing seventy years add, la- could he of no further use 1 And so lie was forthwith tied on to 
ilia* wooden (.’lepton f-i mage and cut to pieces. 

They kidnapped their victims from the plains, and a thriving Khond village usually kept 
n small stock in reserve "to meet sudden demands for atom-incut. 11 The victim, on liein^ 
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brought Ikp Uju lluiinliU, \\\i- welcomed ait 
►■very t [uepltold, daintily fkl, and kindly 
trouted till the ftdnl tiny nirived* He was 
then solemnly to Him ciurtli-god T 

the jieople «ho>ufmg in liis or her dying 
cars* im We bought you with ft price; no 
urn rest* with His flesh raid blood 

wMre distributed among the ullage hinds. 

Among tlioAi! jUMsbk? the custom of 
marriage by capture w prevail?. The 
young mini anntekea up hi* bride, while 
her friends |iretc 111 1 to ] m r>ue i hein r JI - nv- 
rviu", hi* rHcml^ come to the rescue rand 
[prevent licr rirciptuie* As Mum a? life own 
■Jllium i?’ reached he is safe, find the vooim 

*“ 7 ..a 

couple settle down to inrimcil life. 

hi spit* of the cruel human sacrifices 
uthTive referred to* which of coarse have 11 
religious aspect, (he Rhonda have good 
points in their favour* According to Chpfoiiu 
Mcicpliersim, their nine cardinal .-in- are : 
to refuse huipitalitv; to break an oath or 
promise; to speak falsely* except to save a 
guest \ \o break the pledge of ft icjiiWdp; 
to break sin old law or custom; to commit 
incest ; to eon tract ih-hLs, the payment uf 
which is ruinous to the 1 nan’s tribe* they 
being raspoufttolc; to skulk in time of 
wur; to divulge n public secret. On I ho 
other hand, llieir three chief virtues are : 
brattle; rind to be n priest. 


MtMffa. Eouimi J. Str^KrnJ} 

A CAIiSI CIUL 

to kill a foe in public buttle; 


L Iksn i jy. 


to die in public 


THE JATS AND RAJPUTS, 

AjtoSO the jieople of the Punjab the Jilts ami Hnjputs come first, they being: the most 
nn morons. Both may [*'ib;i]>s belong to die saint stork, although differing in apflettnuin-. 
They an- considered by Sir J, 14. Lynll, lute bietiUnifmt-troYfifHOr of the Punjab, to lie direct Ly 
descended from the military dnut which tit Indian chiefs led against Alexander the Great 
iilim he invaded the Punjab in 3$3 b.c;.. but l In- lur.M view is that they came from 
Cent ml Asm. The Greek historians of that time ihiscribcd tin?*- people as eminently bnWe in 
ujll. lull, ami t»rm-i'ful. Tills is still <me of them. In the Sikh wars tlirv o^iOMd «s in 
the hardest battles ever fought in Indin; and sine* then they have fought side by Fide 

With British soldiers. Among the Juts t|. who an- Mohammedan ate usually not so foml 

of light mg ns lie- Hindu JuU; t hr- most martial of 1 lu-m are those living in the centre of the 
1'unjith and belonging to the Sikh religion. ]i «■«, the .fats who in the eighteenth century 
gradually inert urm-d the Miilmtumedaii government of I in- Punjab i'“ Indio," British Krtmire 
Series). Professor Keane, however, accepts Mr. William Crookes view that they represent nn 
invasion of the Yn-eclu from Cent ml Asia. 







CM ALTER I X. 


INDIA (continued}t WGLF-RSARED CHILDREN, KASHMIRIS. PARSfS. KIIASTSz 
RELIGION IN INDIA: ARYAN THEOLOGY ,, LITERATURE, ETC—AFGHANISTAN 
AND BALUCHISTAN 


WOLF-REARED CHILDREN. 




Rt: AURAS of Mr, Kipling's most fascinating “Jungle-Book * n will possibly not he altogether 
surprised to learii that a good deni of valuable and trustworthy evidence ha* been collected 
to establish the fact, so long denied as unworthy of credence! that human babes have been 
carried off and nurtured hv 


wolves. Tradition* m we all 
know, hiiri said so For ages, 
ever since the story of 
Romulus and Remus. Rut 
it has been the fashion 
rill lately fa reject, most 
traditions. However, a re¬ 
action in their favour has at 
length taken place. In a 
valuable paper entitled 
“Jungle Life in India/' Mr. 
\\ li.ill, of the Indian Geo¬ 
logical Survey, brings together 
the evidence which has been 
collected. It is paMifibcd in 
Th& Journal of (he, A ntkro- 
cat / title, Vol. IX 
jingo 4G0. The following is 
the text of a letter be 
received from u correspon¬ 
dent :— 


14 Dear Sm,~ 

l T see your name 
mentioned in the newspapers 
as oik* who leans to the 
belief that children have been 
nourished by wolves. And 
its there are fleepttes who will 
have it that you labour under 
a delusion, it may t>e in¬ 
teresting to you to lean] 
a Few pnrtii-idiira ahuul <i 


i-AitAAM (ftllJ. wcMuy). 


no 


2 ^ 
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I# Mr, if. ■£- J>jmeti. 

PMC 1 XB-JIEK AT UOSGKXEU EiA.^C^. KIUSIA IIILLS, 

being slightly raised; i±n lI be walked with his knees ben? 
that he ImrJ fuj li child pro- 
gressod in si stooping position, 
using both hands and Feet. lie 
lived in a comer, with hU legs 
brought up to his chiBj find 
placed bis food under anythin" 

I EluL lie might have to lie on. 
straw or old bedding* Clothe- 
he would not wear, but was 
induced to keep on the usual 
^rip t and this probably be-omse 
ho haul bum beaten at tirsi 
and made to comply with cus¬ 
toms so far. The man is (kkt 
dead. I cannot vouch that he 
had been nourished by a wolf, 
hut the natives of the city 
believed that he hod been 
au brought up, etc., cle< He 
hud not learned to apeak; 

Le simply grunted and looked 
nt persons askant, with the 
cunning* silly leer above re¬ 
ferred to. 

■ JUJIV uy JUT. Jijf, IMi rniA. 


wolf-man who w;ls for many 
years living in this city. He 
was sent in by Colonel 5tee- 
inaiij and a Moharmnedaii 
took charge of him* Tbs 
y 1 ue iny oeecirring, this pru- 
rector disappeared, aud then 
the poor follow came under 
my notice. At the time he 
might have been about twenty 
years of age, 1 took a little 
interest in him and tried lo 
make him work, but found 
that it wels not possible to 
keep him at it, I tried him 
with food from the table, 
and be was guided by smell, 
rejecting stiL-h portions as did 
nut please him* His recw- 
n it ion was a grunt* The 
hands were bent back, but 
were nut stiff; and when 
taking any! hing these retained 
the position instead of clutch¬ 
ing* He walked on the front 
lurtion of the foot, the heels 
in fact, one could readily suppose 


•M uum, etc.™ 


DAilCIKC^SIftlA AT SrONOKNFIM OA NCE, KllASU HILLS. 









[ iufpm. 


Jl LilE'L-JLA. 
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The subject attnietnd the atten¬ 
tion of Professor Mux Muller* who 
in Mur jiages of The Academy jnuhttnl 
mit t!it- importance of tho subject, 
Lim I quoted a selection from the 

Lvconled easels of wo! krerircd children* 
M the same time he strongly urged 
up* 'Tl spirts men, naturalists* find ilk- 
t riot officials the of 

carefully investigating on t!ie spot 
ihe probability and possibility of 
such cases being true. 


Fl,■■•!:■ i>j, JL/lj iri. fia-knv Jb S^-rju JUi ifj 


A i:UIIUA5 AT riUHFA 


The story of It omul us and Ifcum* 
i* net by any means singular, There 
nre many other gods and heroes of 
antiquity who art- stated to Lave 
been Suckled by waive** nmi whose 
histories are regarded ns wholly 
mythical in consequence of the 
presence of lliis element. If the 
case of a child being suck let! and 
reared by wolves can be established 
as a physical possibility by n single 
we ll-anthentkated case hi India, such 


histories will assume a totally new aspect, and will have a chance of being accepted in their 
entirety. Want of space alone prevents us from giving other ox&tnpk^ but the reader will 
find them in the paper quoted above. 



THE Hindus of Kashmir* in the north, urn among the lines! of Indian nice*. They became 
Mohammedan* several centuries ago. They nre described u* almost European in appearance* 
rind In Kashmir we miss the slender frames* prominent dn ek-boues, and other unpleasant 
features to prevalent in other parts of India. The men are of a square, herculean build* well 
proportioned P mid with a frank expression, while Uig women are freah-looking and often 
decidedly beautiful (see illustration* on pages 100 and LSI), with an almost Jewish cast of count™* 
mice. Those of 1 he better classes are scarcely darker than the average natives of Italy* In 
character they me shrewd, witty, mid cheerful. The TiU-Euns pf tMi region* who belong 
to 1 lie Mongolian stock, are chiefly found in Lulak and Baltbtan. 

The warlike Ghoorkas of iin- of mixed Tibetan slock. 


THE PAES1S* 


Wk must not omit from this brief survey uf Indian ruoe> the Parris of Bombay* They an? 
Iranians (not Hindus at all in the proper sense) ami de^ndimts of the old Persian fire- 
woMbippers who took refuge In India in the raventh century during Hie Mohammedan invasion 
H.if l heir Count r 1 . 1 hey hate ever rince kept tlieinudves Li|ih-if. Lima preserving their religion 

hitm t. ami limb race too (see ihe photograph on pige 102). They are remarkable for general 
Uiieliigenco and commenaial ability. They scorn to ba more in sympathy with their English 
rultw, than nuy other race m the penirumlft. They are very loyal subjects of Her Majesty, 
and have acquired no small wealth* 



As u sjiecimcii of the Tibeto-Iiurmcse nice, which cgim;s List but one in th 0 scheme of 
classification given on joyo 177, we «U*t the for brief description, 'lids tribe, which 
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dwells In the Khosia Hills of Southern Assam, numbers about 140,000* Their voices are dear 
and distinct* and their cries. ns they call to one another across long distances from hill-top 
to hill-top- cun be heard fur away editing among Hie valleys 'they are n well-built race* 
some of the men and women being perfect marvels of muscular development; us a rule* xoo, 
they Are courageous and can fight well behind a stockade. Their women are fond of diners 
and finery. According to Lieutenant Steel. R.A. t who contributed a i taper on the.-e people to 
The Joimtid of the A rtihtopol* ogica l Institute (VbL VII., p. 15Uo), they lane grand dances in tlse 



Ptete If JttiFf. Fw\ 4? c*l] 

siTiVJf raisers or onsax 


month of March in honour of the new moon. They os-enibk in certain places, when a ring 
is formed* I he girls standing two and two in the centre, facing outwards, in no particular 
order j they then move slowly round from left to right, the whole mass of them in two*, 
with a sideling step, such as soldiers make m “closing” right or left, with eyes fixed on the 
ground. The young bachelors run round the outside of the ring* waving fans made of 
feathers ; outside them again come the ring of spectators, old married men and women, with 
children too young to lie married. Rude music is ployed the whole time, and the spirit of 
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the prom'*ling* is kept tip by finqmuit and deep potations on the ]«rt of l he male dancers 
n,iii] musicians. The whole is of tin orderly character, tmrl never degenerates into im orgie, 
1 Le iJt<niLire looks of the girls, some pretty enough, and the ardent gin rices of the youths as 
they jaiss round and peep *lylv at I heir lovers, nutke u pretty picture. The dress of the 
giiin is silk throughout. ami the ornaments are of gold and coral, all but the crown, the feather, 
ami the bracelet, Which an? of silver. The Kims is are evidently a very primitive people who 
have lingered on in their native hills from a remote antiquity. 


IiELHJION l\ INDIA. 


The Hindus, being an essentially religious people, ding very pomitenUy to their old beliefs, 
and consequently Christian missionaries have great difficulties to contend with. The women 
exert a powerful influence, and until they are converted India can never become Christian, 
Another difficulty, hud a very serious one. is the tret that u Hindu who gives up his old 
Iaith becomes an outcast, and those who espouse Christianity are not always of the best. But 
in spite of these obstacles it cnnimt be said that missions have failed. The number of native 
t liri^ linns j? conshlemEdy over tt,iM)0,UU& T nmj tlie Protestant com muni ties have been increasing 
ai the inte ol 50 |«er cent, in each decade, Three hundred ordained native clergymen ore 
helling the work of evangelisation, find there are 450 mission stations, with 500 Eurejieau 





sa<;as rvL l rmKpcfl. 


missionaries. The Homan 
Catholic Church count* over 
1,250.000 of adherent?, ajul 
is currying on its work with 
grr:\t zesiL A* the render i> 
tvL’II aware, caste is one of 
l lie chief obstacles to the 
spread of Christhairy. * Will 
It ever be done &imy with ? T| 
is a very natural question, 
in answer to which we give 
the following qnotaiioii from 
K eau e: 4 * Redem | it ion from 
this social yoke will ultimately 
he found in the spread of 
education, in such internal 
upheavals as are foreshadowed 
hv the llmhmo-Spmaj and 
other monotheist ic movements, 
in the silent influences of 
tlie higher European cult lire, 
quickened by the development 
of the railway system and 
other levelling institutions:' 
the Abbe Pubid-% n well- 
known and zealous uiif^ioiiary, 
completely despaired of the 
higher L-astes ever becoming 
CbrntlnitB* though he was 
rtiidy to acknowledge thm 
tin re was a Jbarvegt-field 
aiming the lower cartes and 
nut crisis. OF his own attempt# 
to convert the Hindu*, he 
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remarks: “ For my part, f 
may not boust of my suc¬ 
cesses in the sacred career 
during- the period that J 
have Laboured to promole 
the interests of the Christian 
religion, The restrictions arid 
privations under which I have 
lived by conforming myself 
lo the usages of tie country, 
embracing in many respects 
rite prejudice3 of the natives, 
living like them, and becom¬ 
ing nil but a Hindu myself 
—in abort, by being afi 
tilings to dl men, that I 
might by all means Hive 
some of those—have proved 
of no avail to me to make 
proselytes. During the long 
period 1 have lived in India 
in the capacity of a mis¬ 
sionary, 1 have made, with 
the assistance of a native 
missionary, in all between 200 
hi i d 3 00 ooi ive it s of bull i sexes. 

Of tbk number two-third* 
were Pariahs, or beggars, and 
[lie rest were composed of 
Sudnus vagmnlSj and oat cast# 
of several tribes, who, being 
without resources* turned 
Christians in order to form 
connections, chiefly for the 
purpose of marriage or with 
some other Interested views*” 

The following table shows at a glance the chief religions of India* and their relative 
strength in numbers- The Brahman * are by far ihe most numerous being 72 per cent, of the 
^pularion, while AlohiUniuedam come next with nearly 2D j»r cent. \— 
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We have uli'r^idv otvstsion hi previous 
chapters to speak of animistic religion; this 
very low and degrade! form of fail h prevail* 
largely in Polynesia. MelameMrV jlimI Australia* 
jls well m in part > of Aria, where tt its largely 
embedded ns a mrt of smbstratmn in better 
religions, The term l& n-^il iij n wide sense 
by Dr. Tjete, who thus delinks it; ** Animism 
is the belief in the existence of souls or 
spirit*, of lvhiah only the powerful—tliose on 
which man feels bimeelf dependent, end before 
wineEi lie stands in awe—antjuire the rank 
of divine beings, and became objects of wor¬ 
ship. These spirits are conceived as moving 
freely through earth and jiir* and, either of 
their own accord, or because conjured by 
^otiie spell, appearing to mem But they 
m\v also take up their abode* either perma¬ 
nently or temporarily, in some object, whether 
lifeless or living ii matters not ; and this 
object, as endowed with higher power* is then 
worshipped or employed to protect individuals 
or comm unities (fetishism)™ The main 
object see ins to be to keep evil spirits in 
order by means of magic, or to propit Lat e 
tliem b . v B ffts or b S *** of homage. Leaving for the present this very low form of religion, 
we pass on to consider the fitkli of the noble Aryan in.migrants from the North. 


A PAKIO- 


Ait VAN THEOLOGY, LITERATURE, ETC. 

t?K\KfiAL exquisite hymn* from the Veda* show dearly end eloquent tv the Aryan belief in 
it Jut ore state Hie deceased, whose body the flames are eomnming in the funeral pyre, is 
thus addressed; “ Beport thou, dejsirt thou, by the ancient jiatbs to the place whither our 
f-tthers have departed, Meet with the Ancient Ones; meet witli the Lord of Death, Threw ini; 
o& Dime imperfections, go to thy home. Become united with a body} clothe time If in 
a shining form. Let him dejairt to those for wham flow the rivers of nectar. Let him depart 
to those who, through meditation, have obtained the victory; who, by fixing their thoughts 
on the unseen, have gone to heaven. Let him depart t« the mighty in battle, to the heroes 
who have aid down their lives for others, to those who have bestowed tbeir good* or, the 
poor. I he doctrine oi truismigral toil is unknown, so that the circle of relatives round 
rhe funeral pyre sing with a ftrm assurance that their friend goes direct to a state of 
blessedness and reunion with the loved oars who hud gone l*fore. “Do thou conduct us to 
heaven; let us to with our wives and children." say* u later hymn. “In heaven, where our 
friends dwel ,n liliss-baving left, behind the Enfinniti* of the body, free from hitncr.es* free 
from crookedness of limb-there Jet us behold our parents and our children.- »J|av the watcr- 
sluKldmg spirits tour thre■ apwiuxU, coaling thee with their swift motion through ’the nir. and 
apwnklmg OmtI wall dew - Boar bun, «ury him, let him. with all his Ji,cuiU« complete, go 
o the world of the righteous. Crossing the dark valley which spreodetk boundlJ around 
him, let the u«tom souJ ascend te heaven. Wash the feet of .. wj,o is rtuined with sin 

let him go upwards with cfeo«*d feet, t rying the gloom, gating with wonder in manv’ 
directions* let Uiq unborn soul go up to heaven,* ° * 
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The Yedfc hymns reveal the Aryans on Ihftir vidimus numih from the North: in the 
earliest examples we them still to thw north oF the Khyber 1W> T in Kabul; hi thft Inter 
one*, ns fin ns the River (ranges. They gradually pushed eastwards along the hem of the 
Himalaya^ mid formed settlements by the great rivers of the Punjab- Their poets praise the 
rivers- that gave them wealth in the form of broad fields with water. Never did they forget 
their northern homo when they ceased to be wanderers and settled down into agricultural 
communities. Of this period the Rig-Veda is the great literary memorial, Its ago h unknown. 
Ir, may hove been composed about 1400 n.C\, which would probably hi* not very far removed from 
the period of the Exodus of the Israelifes T 3hid dhism arose in the sixth century before Christ 
and long before then the Vedas had Ulmju written- Theae splendid hymns were compused bv 
certain families of palmists (or The Rig-Veda contain b over l t OOD hymns* with 

10,580 verses. The system of casta was unknown then- The father was the priest of his own 
household. The chieftain was father and priest to his tribe; but at the greater festivals he 
chose some one specially learned in hfljy offerings to conduct tin? sacrifice in the rrainc of ths 
people. Hid title was “Lord of the settlers,” find he seems to have been elected. No one 
can study early Aryan literature and religion without being tilled with admiration for this 
noble race, from which we ourselves are sprang-. Their women (ns in Egypt) enjoyed a high 
position, and some of the most beautiful hymns were composed by Indies mid queens. 
Marriage was held Sacred- Husband and wire were both “rulers of the bouse," and drew near 
to the gods together in prayer. The barbarous practice of burning widows (s«ttre) was tiuiie 
unknown; and it now appears lluit the later Brahmans were the reqwusible authors of this 
horrible rite. They actually distorted the plain mid obvious meaning of tin* following beautiful 
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words from one of the Vedas; h Rise, woman" (say t Eire sacred test); “‘-unie to the world of 
lif^_-coins to lie; thou hast fulfilled thy duties as a wife to thy husband.’ 

These free-hearted tribes had a grand trust in them selves and in then* god*- hilts other 
conquering races, they believed both themselves and their deities to be altogether superior to 
the swarthy aborigines, Such noble confidence—of which Hritons certainly inherit their full 

almre_is a great source of strength to a nation. Their divinities (Derate in Sanskrit, literally 

"Tin- Shining Ones") were the great powers of Nature, and some of llieir mimes still survive 
in English, and con easily bo traded back through IjiIJu tmd Greek forms. But as the Aryans 
advanced in progress they became divided into castes, directed by a powerful priesthood. How 
did the priests become so completely a caste liv themselves? In this way. As already stated, 
in the enrlv days a lord nr chieftain colled in some man specialty learned iti holy ottering* 
to conduct the trilol sacrifices. These men were highly honoured. The art cl writing being 
unknown (so it is supposed), the hymns and words were handed down by weed of month. In 
this way those families who learned them by heart become hereditary owners of the liturgies 
required at the most solemn offerings to the gods, lienee members of such households were 
chosen figflin ntul again to conduct the FamSces and to chant the bultle-iiynm, to implore the 
divine aid, or to pnty away the divine wrath. Hie simple warriors of that age came to believe 
that a Uviun or prayer which had once brought them victory would [irebably do so again. 
In this way the hymns became a valuable family property fur those who Iuul composed or 
learned them. It was a possession even more absolute Hum modem “copyright." ihe latent 
pmycr was called timhmi 1 , and the man who offered it Brahman. These families did sill in 
their power to make the ceremonies solemn and imposing; and gradually a vast array of 
urinistmnts grew up round each of the greater sacrifices,—first, the officiating priests and 
their assistants, who dressed the altar, slew the victims, and poured out the libotlouft; then, 
the chanters of the hymns; then, the reciter* of other parts of the service; and, lastly, the 
superior [irleat^ who supervised all the prcxwilhigs* 
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The Brahmans had in their keeping not only the sacred boo!;*, but the philosophy and 

lienee of the 11 indue. And, inomiver, they were the oust at thus of all the secular literature_ 

like the monks of Kim>|>e in en% and tncdljevnl days. In order to understand t.ltc long 
period of time that this Brahman uttpra miicy lias Lusted, we must bear in mind that they were 
a literary ns well as a religious caste. At times this supremacy lias been assailed—and for 
two centuries actually werthrawm—but still for twenty two centuries they have been the 
counsellors or princes and teacher* of the peopfe. An extract from the Uig-Veila fflnstrates 
tlimr power: “That king liefittw whom mmdiea the priest, he alone dwells well established 

in his house, to him the jieople bow 
down, r lhe king who gives vmltli to 
the priest, lie will ootujuer, him the 
gods will protect,” 

In lime the thoughtful and re* 
Sect iv<j Brahmans U-gan to perceive 
Unit lbe old gods of the Vedas were 
bur poetic fictions. For when they 
came to think the matter out. they 
arrived III, the conclusion that the suii t 
the aqueous vapour, the sky, the wind, 
and the dawn could not nil he separate 
and supreme creators, hut. tlmt thev 
must all have proceeded from x hi i n 
I ’irst Cause. They therefore, 
to appease old prejudices, accepted 
"The Si lining Ones” of the Vedas as 
IwautifuJ and useful manifestations of 
divine ilower, and did not. cease to 
conduct sacrifices hi their honour. But 
jin long themselves they begun to teach 
the doctrine of the Lnity of God. To 
the Vedas, the Unihmanas, and the 
MdraH [hey added a vast body of 
theological literature, composed at tn- 
ff'i-vnts between 1(100 n.c. and fiOu a. c . 
'Hie I'punishads, meaning the .Science 
ef God and Ids Identity with the Saul; 
t i u* Aranyakns, or Tracts for the Forest 
koctuse; and the much lal.er Buninas, 
er Traditions.from of Old,—ail contain 
mystic and beautiful doctrine* incul¬ 
cating tlu< Unity of God and the 
Immortality of tho Soul, mingled with 
superstitions. The masses command to Indite r, ,Jo o" ias f I»putol tales, and 

»*■—..awn., iHh,,z„y^ * n ' 1 *-*«»i 

one caste, one Veda, ami fine t.,,,). 1 1 1,1 tl,e ^nnmg there was but 
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too abstract to i** it ll0pllbr ffod 'p re '»>"«*"& Rut Brahma, the Creator, wins 
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rtinl eighth, us Ilaum iutll Kristina, under mtnj mimes anil in various ’forms, tie supplanted Tin* 
bright Yedic gjodA. On llio other hand, Siva, tha third person of t lie Triad, first n> Desboyer, 
utid tiieii ns [h jirudui’t'r, convoyed the profound conception of dentil as a change of state and 
the moans whereby the gates of heaven are opened to the righteous. I bus Siva claimed 
reverence from the myotic and philosophical Brahmans, while id the same time his terrible 
aspects associated him alike with fin- Rudest, or “God of Roariojg Tempest* of the ^otU, and 
nlso with the blood-loving deities of the aborigines. V ishnu and Siva, in their diverse male 
and female shapes, low form, to tt large extent, the gods of the Hindu population. 

In those early days religion and literature were intimately c.lectcd ; a few words on the 

Arvan religious poetry may therefore not be out of place here. r IUr entire religion! 5 service "as 
taken from the Veda, or “Inspired Knowledge,” <8 old Aryan word that reappears in the Latin 
vid-ere. to ni> or perceive {oonijitue the Greek pJSu, 1 know, Herman ittis&ei. r, and Knglish nhi), 
"fhe Vedic looks are four in number, and known as the liig-Vedo, the 1 njur-\ edit, the Ssiniii- 
Vorli h and the Atiiarvo-Veda. Of these, the Sama consists mostly of selections from the 
Itig-Vedn. while the Yajur-Veda is only a collection of hymns relating to the practical details 
of sacrificial rites; hence the Atharva and the Rig Vedas are the chief source from which 
wn con gather informal inu of the religion of the early Aryans. The Atlinrva-\ edrw which is 
tii iii'li more recent than the others consists mainly of incantations, invocations, magic spells, 
luve^hariiis, and formula*. To the Vedas were appended long prose compositions called the 
Bmlimaiins; these, although long and tedious, are yet. of considerable interest, ti, cause they 
Mnto in the record of the oldest forms of the ramficfol ritmd, the oldest traditions, and 
the oldest philosophical speculation. The Hig~Veda has two Urnhnuuias, the fiaano-^eda 
ha* four, the Yajur-Veda has two, and the Atharvn-Veda has only One. 'These lirahmaiias 
are again divided into the Aranyakos, dealing with the life of the ascetic in the forest : 
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find tho LJpaiiliiuuH wLicb contain the 
freer religious speculations of the time. 
By the time the latter were written 
the simple imd lofty Ideas of t.ho Vodie 
hymns had vanished* and tlie worship 
of the gods was replaced by an elaborate 
cult. Everything was done that could 
be done to make the people believe 
more than ever in the auperontiiml 
origin churned by the Bmhimms both 
For themselves and for their teaching. 

In the Yedic period the Brahman 
was (as the word denoted) "one who 
prays*" a « worstuppeiv" or “the com¬ 
poser or reciter of a hymn." The 
Veneration for these priests runs thro sigh 
all the Life of the Hindu peasant* and 
takes the practical form of either offer¬ 
ings or food* So child is burn, named* 
betrothed, or married, nobody dies nr 
is burned, no journey is undertaken or 
auspicious day selected, no Louse is 
built* no agricultural operation of im¬ 
portance begun or harvest gathered 
In, without the Brahmans being ferL 
A jKniion of the produce is set opart 
for their use. They are consulted in 
sickness and in health; they are feasted 
in sorrow and in joy. TalL erect, proud* 
„ . ri * t conscious of his superior intellect, the 

Ihnhmuh whiles along with an air that well .^presses Lis inward comiction of inherent purity 
and sanctity. 

The Brahman cast*, having after prolonged struggles established it, power, mad* a sri*, 
of ,t. From tic ancient times when the Vedk hymm were composed, they clearly 
recogmsed that, in order to red* ttidr fellow-men in spiritual matters, they must renown* 
teniporn] power-a lesson which the Homan Church has not learned even yet.' They could not 
be kings, but they did become kings’ counsellors and guides. As the dutv of the Sudra or 
menial was td serve, of the Vaisya or jieamnt, to till the ground or to follow some handing 
and of the hduitnya caste to fight, so that of the Brahman was to lx* pried, and oiler 

lip prayers and sacrifices. As their functions were mysterious mid above . roach of ether 

invii, m they laddered must their lives bo, Thdr whole life was mapjxd out Tor them, 

0n eri y rin g n,tu the Brahman was solemnly invested with ihe *u>red i] lH *d of “the 

twiwHhom." Youth and early manhood wore spent in learning by heart the inspired scriptures 
Iron, the* lips of some older priest, in tending the sacred fire, or in attending to the iJLmri 
wants of their rovemd teacher. Those studies completed, the young „ 1: ui married and brought 
up a family, so gaming a pnrtiul knowledge of the world and of hnmtm nature. To this 
period the third stage in his life was a strung*, contrast; for he retired into the forest, feeding 

on roots, and practising certain religious rites. The last stage was that of the ascetic or 

'fPS °f tLlUth »“**“» affairs, and strlvingto attain a condition 

Of mind which, heedless of the joys or pains of the IkhIv, is Intent only on its own perfection 
and the attornment of peace. He iiteame one of tins holy men so well described by Mr Kirilin- 
m his wonderful and on chan ting “ J ungte-Books " (see “The Miracle of Puruu Bhagat J[. ,i l 
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only wlmt was given to him, All 
through life U* practised n strict 
temperance dmnk no wine, and set 
an example to others of +i (diuxi living 
I'ind high thinking.* For w wlmi is 
tike world?" said n Brahman ssige. 
“It is even ns the liouffh of a 
tree, on which ti bird 
aigbt, mid in the morning 
away. 1 * 

Ihjtibtlesa a certain number of 
individual^ out of such 11 large class 
would find the yoke a hard one, and 
might relapse into worldlmessL Tills 
Isas happened to a certain extent; 
and, moreover* the struggle of life 
in modern times has forced verv 
ifinny of these sacred persons to take 
up secular pursuits. But all Sanskrit 
literature beats wittier to the fact 
that this ideal life was constantly 
before the eyes of the Brahmans, and 
that they did to some considerable 
extent live up to this high standard 
in its two essential features of sell- 
vaku re and self-restnuiU. Certain 
incidents recorded La the history of 
Buddha in the sixth century before 
iJEirist show that numbers of Brahmans 
were then living according to the 
rules of life hud down for them, 
ihree centuries later the ti reek 
ambassador Megastbencs found the in 
discoursing in their groves chiefly 
on subjects such as life and death* 
1 “ this day they have their colleges, 
and English visitors lo these retreats 
are struck with the strict discipline 
enforced and the devotion of the 

“■"S ftl r ‘ ! - V witUm *** «"*«* become father* when in their prime; and 

not being; called upon for military service, they have not lost any of their Ik*. "and strong 

f 1 ®* lI ! w . r,r ‘ V*™ 0 t J^ lr ' ,?t t l«ve been tmuemUted in an evta-iuenasing measure 

*ww, PJr n "‘ ° f t<MU ^» therefore, present to us the result of uenrtr 

■ i ‘° ! ,Hlucllt,c "> “ nt| wlf-mtraidt, uud the result is that they have 

Cftf n T* “ '■«*• kven Ihe passing traveller it, India marks them out 

* Vr: ^ ;t: u \ njim ^ or *”** ** ^ rr ™ *• 

tiu^hpiuHl, and short aWigtnw (Diawdiaw a,id Kobrina). The dw ha, become the rulin* 

}tower, not by force of onus, tat by sprier mi,id and the effects of culture and true 
tempemme. IWt«* «*» and *!«■*■*. took place; religious, such „ Buddhism, have 

^ Ul 7 '‘f ljin,t m,d l "*< the Brahman has calmly ruled, swuriu-r 

the counsel* of kings a,id prince*, and receiving the homage of the people, as Indies Luff 
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divine. Bat we have not vet awarded them the hill 
measure of praise which is undoubtedly i heir due. For 
their own Aryan people they develojied n noble literature. 

Nut only were they the priests of tlnsir people, but 
also their philosophers, statesmen, law-givers, mm of 
science, mid even |>octs. Nor could the lower and 
alttriijiiitd men fail to share in the general upward pro¬ 
gress. To these barbarians, survivals of the Stone mtd 
Bronze Ages (*> called), they brought a knowledge of 
metals and higher religions leaching in the place of a 
mere belief in demons. Within historic times the 
Brahmans have largely inuorjtumted the aborigines within 
tin* folds of an all-embracing Hinduism, though not 
without some concessions to their primeval notions. 

Hut let us look at the other side of the picture. 

A Brahman sees nothing humiliating in asking for or 
receiving alms. According to his ideas, it is a right 
of which he may make (We use. lib attitude when 
lagging is also very unlike that of the poor wretch 
among ourselves who fawns mat grovels for the smallest 
triHe. Tl« Bi'.ihuiuu asks for alms as for something 
(hat is his due, and not as (hough imploring a favour 
or a benefit. The lagging Krnhiuau Mdty enters a 
house ami states whut ha want*, rihmild be receive 
anything, he takes it without saying « word, goes mmy 
without nny acknowledgment, and will tout showing (he 
smallest >ign of gratii title. Should he meet with a 
refusal, however, ho retires without any com plain > or 
grumbling. 

Intense selfishness is also n common clairaderistic 
of n Brahman. Brought up in the idea that nothing is 
too good for him, and (hat he owes nothing in return 
to any one. he models the whole of hi* iifo on these 
] i rin eij lies. lie would un 1 msi I a I in gly sat-rf fi ce pu blit* gout | 
or hb country itself if it nerved his own interests, and 
he would stoop to treason, ingratitude, or any deed, 
however black, if it promoted his own welfare. He 
makes it a point of duty, not only to hold himself 
aloof from all other human lietngs, but a In. to despise 

u,„l Intofam th. l-.tl.H., hi. I«ut .very om »L 0 In,,,,*, „. H f , 

,,r . tommu t W If h. MMfaM* ,1,., am- ..*"i, ,Z,y Lr 

„‘ ,f 7“ '* «* "■« «f "-!** l« In. taught ft,*,, 1* bbIIM 
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madm-Pii, fur from preventing them* tt|ipln.u.d them heartily, and regard them ns the very acme 

of (kvotipTL Some tlevolcea ate to be met With wlio make a vow to milk with two feet on 

burning ™ds. Very few escape from the ordeal with their feet uninjured. Others pierce both 
cheeks with silver wire. Tims bridled, the month cannot be opened without acute pom- Many 
have been known to travel for twenty miles with these wires in their jaws. Some fanatics will 
cutout half their tongue. Again, there ore others who bind themselves to go on a pilgrimage 
to some (lbtant shrine by measuring their length along the ground throughout the whole 
distance, Beginning at their very doors* the pilgrims stretch themselves on the ground* 
rise again, advance two steps, again lie down* again rise p and continue thb until they reach 
their destination. 

fu India there are tlumsauds of men living a life of religions com cm plat ion who never do 
any work, but mv supported hy alms, Fakir Es one of the numm by which tlicse holy men 

are known {see illuatrntions on pages 19 th SOU, 2 GX nml They sit under trees or 

among the tombs* or live together in monasteries. They are not all of one religion ; for while 
some are Hindus, others are Sikhs, or even Mohammedans, According to Mr T William Crooks* 
however, the fakir is often nil "idle* lading vagabond* who wanders about the country begging 
Jilnis. In the North - wee tern Provinces! there are no less than Si,Ofl(I T OIXI of these sturdy 
beggars,” It is only fair* however, to add (us Mr. Crooks himself informs us) that there is 
another class of fakirs who 
live in monasteries* devoting 
thoiu selves to religious 
meditation, cmd who do not 
beg* Many of them arc 
f|Ltu j t. and worthy people 

Tin- Egyj it hm* eon- 
siilrreil tlmt to kill, even by 
uieiditif* one of their sacml 
nmuiul* was the mo$t heinous 
of crimes. Whoever wm 
guilty of such an act was 
invariably put to di-ulh. A 
Iforann soldier was torn in 
pieces hy the populace, in 
Bpttu of the teiTor thru the 
mime of Borne inspired* for 
haring by i nisei mure killed 
u cal. Dii> I >. irus T wIio recurds 
this incident, also mentions 
that during the famine Hie 
Eg yj tan * juv-fo tro 11 o de vo nr 
etich other rather than touch 
the milinab they held tiered. 

The Hindus would also carry 
their scruple* to the woe 
]mint. In whatever straits 
they may be, they would 
prefer to (lie rat her 11 lei ti 
save their lives by killing 
cattle. From this we may 
i , etLrl Lute that* ILough they 

doily witness the slaughter jir. vr^itirf] r«nom„ 

of the sacred animals bv s \ ti vps mboh ran AroiiAjnnAtcruii vkontikia. 
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Eurnj 1 4>i \oh wit 2 lpii t ui14-riug 
ii fly juurl coin plain t, tllPY 
nre far from being Insensible 
to the insult - t and although 
thev do nut now open lJ 
revolt, on nccQTOt of the 
four inspired in them hr 
foreigners, their indigna¬ 
tion is nunc the Ittiw 
because secret* u Pious 
Uagnyals have often come 
to nuCt** iciya the Abltt 
Dulhii^ “imagining Mint my 
title of Euro| sen.n prieit 
give? me gmit influence 
over my fellow-countrymen* 
to implore me, in earnest 
terms and even with Deans 
in their eyes, to do every¬ 
thing in my ] Howi-r to pul 
rt Ktop to the sacrilege. In 
states which are *till ruled 
by heathen princes, on no 
pretext whatever i* ii pcT- 
iniited to kill a cow. In 
fact, this iiiM of ’Uerilegf, 
so hateful to Hindus, is 
only permitted in provinces 
where Europeans or Mohnrn- 
lueduuH hold swity/* 

AKfiHAMSTAS AND BAIAVIII^TAX. 

The Afgliiiiis are a fine race, tall and well built, with somewhat aquiline nose and a warlike 
wtmtenance. Within recent times umiiy of them have migrated into the Punjab and seized 
territory there; in a a few uf thein now .^rtw in the native army of India. Although liunous 
for courage, their dist-ijJine is not good a? that of Sikhs or Bajputfr. If we compare the 
national chamber and ruaiomt of llie Ifcijputs of ludia with those of ihr Afghnn* in their own 
country, we find n very remarkable tiimilnrity, Both exhibit a warlike spirit, are strongly 
averse to control, addicted to vice and deliiiuchery s unstable, proud, jeadtma of national honour 
and [KTsonfl] dignity, and domineering. With regard to customs* we find pretty much the 
same laws of hospitality, protection to the refugee, cwd ion of vengeance, jealousy of female 
honour, and widows marrying the di-ad husbands' brothers. Again, in physiognomy there is a 
striking resemblance, both possessing rv decidedly Jewish tyjie of eountemnice. According to 
a native tradition, Syria was the borne of kite A%1 inns Lini il Nebnctmdnezinr forrifltl thcui into 
activity nml planted them as colonists in pacts of Persia and Media, Henw they appear u> 
liave migrated eastwards into Uhor, a mountainous country, whopr they ivmvwl ihe niiim* *• Itmj 
Afghan." or " Children of Afgltuii.” tuitl “ Rani Lnu-1” or “ Children of [erad.” This theory of 
their origin seems to 1*? confirmed by the testimony uf Ewlras, the prophet, who nays tlmt 
the cultured ten tribes esm[»d mid took refuge in Hie country of Anast-h, which irmy be the 
Haaonih country of which Glinr i* a | utrt.. There is other testimony to the same effect, At 
present mi Jim- cun say at wind |*-nn,| the Afghans of tihnr moved on into the Knndaimr cuontrv. 
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By the people of India, Mg turns are billed Fat km*. In common with all the Pukhto- 
speaking peoples who use the wnrd in a very wide sense; but the people t hem selves use ii 
in rt very restricted sense. The former include under this general term even the Tajik and 
the llrizar.ih, both Persian-speaking peoples. The latter apply it only to Paklito-sj>eoking races 
and even tlscn with a distinction. Fathom then* means Fukhtun. "The sections them selves 
are divided into t\ multiplicity of minor branches septs, and clans, offering still Further obstacles 
to u general amalgamation of the whole nice, And the race is everywhere opposed to 

other rutvs speaking different languages such n* Tajik*. Hindkis t r sbegs ^iah-Posk Kafirs, 
ihiznms and Aimaks which* allhough numerically inferior, pusses great >-r national cohesion. 
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liMJLUUIS or AlUlJUUHtAA. 

and which in some cases have been able to mo in tain their independence. But for these 
untoward rircitimtme** the Afghan mw\ by its warlike spirit and remarkable physical 
vitality, might seem dcatmed to subdue the surrounding peoples. But their national resources 
Im’ie hitherto for the most part been frittered away in internecine broils and struggles for the 
local independence of individual chiefs and triiies” (Keane). 

Air, Veliev, in h!> *Mtaws of Afghan iftan/' >]iys: ■■ l/diking at the Afridi els wo find him 
to-day, it is difficult to imagine him the di ^endimi of the mild, industrious, peace-loving, 
and contemplative Buddhist, abhorrent of the shedding of blood or destruction of Uh“ °f e ™ 
the minutest or meanest of Ijod'fi creatures; or even to imagine him descended from fire- 
worshipping ancestors; whose tender care for life was almost equal to that of the Buddhist* 
and whose sincere and punctilious devotion to the observance of the minute ceremonies and 
ordinances of their religion was surpassed by none. The Afridi of to-doy, though pTufessadly 
a Mohammedan, faU really no religion at all. He is to n great extent, ignorant of the 
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tenet 3 and doctrines of the cwcd lie professes, and* even if ho know them* would in no way 
be restrained by them in pursuit of hh purpose, Whatever he may have been ns a liaddhist 
or as ji fire-worshipper* he has now Gimk to the lowest grade of civilisation, and borders upon 
the savage* Entirely illiterate, under no acknowledged control, endr mem his own king, the 
nation bus dwindled down to a sinall community of loss than 300,000 sutds, mostly robbri-* and 
cut-thrust** without principle# of conduct of uny kind, and with nothing but thn incentive of 
the imuu« L nt ns the prompter t.o immediate net ion. Kven among hi* own nationality (the 
Eathnn) he is JicmiLnhd the fu it bless of the faithless and Is held on all side* to lie the 
most fierce mid stealthy of nil enemies As we know him* merely in the diameter of an 
independent neighbour, he is a wily, mist rutting, wolfish* and wilful ravage,, with no oilier 
object in lifa but the pursuit of robbery and murder, and the feuds they give rise to^ 



ATUtOlB. 


The writer of the above work (published m ihe year 18 SU). w* well known to all students 
of Indian ethnology, makes n remarkable prophecy with regard to these Afridte, and one which 
a year ur two ago was so completely fulfilled ttint we feel suiv his warning will mlrrest, our 
readers, lh says; “The result of thirty yaw*’ contact with them has in no way attached the 
people to ns nor has the example of Kritfrh mlc made any visible change in their condition, 
except perl laps in iiuthUtig them, through our own ncgLwt to protect ourselves manfully, to 
become the be=st armed of any of our frontier tribes. Wo sluill have some day to conquer 
this people mid unte-x the country, and we shall then find what a bom nice of inarkamtm * am 

do w it Si our own Kiitie Ids and iniiib-rs ansi MartifiMlenris in their hands._partly acquired hv 

n weakness the Afridi has far enlisting into our native army and I hen deserting, nod unite 
naturally taking bis arms with him; but mostly by dev** tin--ft in the barrack* of every 
newly arrived regime on* European or native/' 

On ihe southern slopes of the Hindu-Kush Mountain* ami nmr to Kashmir are the 
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territories or Kufmstan. tfllgit, Chitml Svrat* and Chiba, hitherto supposed to owe ulk-gmnre to 
lhe Affihima. Hut iill *wcpt Katenin, vrhifih the Anjtums hnvfl aw occupied, k*™ ““J' 1 ' 

Britisli rsil«*. Vt-rv little wt* known uf Knfbfabm ("‘Liml of tha tntidrl f ) before Mr. Uimv Mr) 
il T. Itoliertaoti ? * of lSfl9-90 T and hi* journeys wens ld the extern :md ecntnd p&rt* 

Oiilv; Wt III- W ci.ll.rt.-tt valiinbb- infui-inntiq*. In his the pWpte IM to be mainly 

ileiived from tin- old Indian i^mtalion nf Bvtmi A^jlmtin. who, rejecting Mam. tack refuge 
in the utmost inaccessible tiKUmtttm valleys of the Him in-Kush. Mid mixed more or less With 
the dark aborigines, who are still reprcseiit. il by the Presutis. Arams, niul others, while they 
themselves have received the name ^tnh-Fusfu or “ Mark-.hid. on Account of the dark colour of 
their r lf4 h*" g- The two Ivins sire still clearly to lie discerned: the «nr (Aryan) with high and 
regular features; the other course, flat-nosed, and with hair nearly down to the eyebrows. The 
Shh-Posb sire a bravo and intelligent people, living under el tribfd system. 

Thr- inhabit mil - uf Baluchistan. often called Balucliis, arc decidedly' different from, Pailums, 
Ixith in character uinl in iippoamnce. They are brave smd chivalrous, assent folly wanderers, 
Eirrt very energetic, and alwavs needy and hungry. Though less democratic in their ideas than 
the Pathans. they are even fonder’ of tlmir jierwiial liberty. The ruling race, however, in 
Baluchis ton are not the Balm-his. but the Bmbnis, who were in the country before them, an,1 
are more numerous. The affinities of the llruhuis luive uol yet I wen determined. They 
inhabit the eastern highlands, while the Jfoliiohi* dwell mainly hi the lowliuids. The latter 
h:iw migrat'd into the Punjab; hence we were uh!e to obtain the excellent photographs of a 
group of them by Mr. Kred. Brainier, of Quetta. Both races are AWmmruednris, the Bmhuis 
being Sunnis mid the Bftlueliis Shiahs, like their Persian kinsmen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TURKE&TAX. BOKHARA , SIBERIA, AKD PERSIA. 


TfliKES'J’AN'. 



TuE pqnititfi-m of rids great region ciiiLijjosrJ of didhrent m-. ■ -i* Hexidnl together as 

to produce a type differing in iiujjortaitt ehtLmri eristic* from I lie primary stocks. both Turk! 
and Iranian. The Turki branch of the gmtt \Ei>n^,>Lo-Xiirt*tr divfcinn of the human e>, 
which h the predominating one, occupies nearly all Turkestan. The population is estimated 
at 5 T 5tJH M.H iff, of whom Iran inns, of IVrtuun ,d lx: k. constitute ime-lii'i 3 l while the t another 

distinct people* thougii related to the J ran inns, n&inber about KLKMJOU in Ferghana* Zanifchau* 
and the valleys of the Upper Uxus. 

In prehistoric nines the Turki 
Kkos wore nomad tribes, wandering 
over the plain* and U[ulnnds of 
iheir country. Warlike and fund 
of freedom* they sought only pus- 
i amg& for their Hocks anil herds. 

Their amide I racts and the cities 
they built (as For example, Khiva. 

Uokhum T Kcrglmmu am] Sainareauil) 
were of nhb sis they are now, the 
joint ho me of men belonging to 
the Turki and Persian races, I'or 
centuries a considerable iuCcr- 
mingling of these nices hu* tteen 
going on, with the result that the 
original types lime become so much 
modi lied us to be homily distin¬ 
guishable iu ihe general mass* 
although some typical features may 
appear as strongly marked in in¬ 
dividuals of the mixed race a* in 
either Turk or Persian of the purest 
blood, Tbt people of Iwth races 
are divided into a great number of 
<rihe^. anil each tribe i> again split 
op into chins or hunt I it?#. 

The principal tribes of Turk! 
rfock itre the Kirghiz, the Turko- 
limns, mid the Us beg* (descri Lied on 
page 222). The Kirghiz are divided 

into two branches — namely* Ihp fly jwi aMni ifo* ftwfefti 

Kirghiz-Kuraks and the Kara- 
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Kirghiz* who together number about 
3,0U<yiiKi. The Kara-Kirghiz or 
14 Black Kirghiz*" who live o n Great 
Pamir And the Tianukan Highland*, 
nutnbar only alwnt 300,000# The 

Kirghiz-Kazaks themselves have never 
iXhtA the name Kirghiz which was 
given them by the It litmus in order 
to distinguish them from their own 
Cossokft. They are Hie Uttriandera; 
while tire Kura-Kirghlz arc the liigb- 
landers lvho have largely wasted their 
energies in fighting among themselves 
and with the Kirghiz-Kazak*. who 
exercise the authority of birds and 
owners over the vast, steppes extending 
from the Lower Volga to ZOliguria* 
mad from the head-waters of t lie 
streams that flow northward to the 
shores of the Sea of Aral. The 
Kirghiz-Kazakh are considered to hll 
an intermediate notation bet ween the 
Tnrki anil Muiigi 
many physical traits 
the Mrngolimi, liul speaking a pure 
Tnrki dialect. Mviginally they wore 
dividetI into I hree sejit s or ++ honies/ 1 
The Middle Horde retained the cities 
Tashkent! and Turkestan; the Great 
Horde moved to the eiLft; and the Letter Horde to the west end north* 

In the vt-ar 17154 the subjugation of the Kirghiz-Karats l>v the liussinna liegun; but 
more Hum a hundred years uf intermit! tm l war mid constant perseeiilion were require! to 
make these wild wan timers of Hie plain recognise ttust they wen 1 in conflict with a mighty 
anil cnrnstjintly increasing power, to which they imis-t surrender some, at least, of their indepen¬ 
dence. These people are gene rally short of slat lire* with round, swarthy Ctu k e> short u»m», 
srrudh sharp black eyes, smrl the tightly drawn i-yeliih w Uteli are M j eii in rill races derivel Fmm 
primary Mongolian stock. Hocks ami herds are their only wealth* The summer they sj**nd 
on the higher slopes of the mountains where pasture can lie found; in winter they descend 
to the v;illeys, Members of the same lenNvilfoge, which They Ienn an aul T are generally 
kinsmen. and their Itocks may graze on the same binds. Bo hardy are these people that they 
can go without drink for a whole day mid without food for several days. They are very fond 
or mutton* but at their great feast* horse-flesh is eaten. Having no breads they sometime* 
make a kind of porridge of in diet. Tea h a favourite beverage, bul koumiss limy be called 
the national drink. It is made of lame’s milk fermented, and is preserved hi skins. Travellers 
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siv- it is very w|iolcH>me T and many medical men in Kuglmul recammciid it to consumptive 


put lent«. 

The men all shave their head* and allow their ninail beards to grow. They wear immense 
baggy breeder and n oour-e shirt* Hie tuost noticeable feature of which is the wide. Happing 
collar. The outer garment i* like a drc^-ing-gmvm and two or three of these are some¬ 
times worn together, according to the temperature* Men who are rich in flocks and herd# 
have magnificent velvet robes, richly embroidered with gold and silver. EEufaroidcred skull-caps 
are worn, and over these oddly shaped hoods of sheep skin or conical felt, hats* Hdhs saddles. 
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and bridles are often covered with silver. gobb and precious *toiie^ The women dross nearly 
like tin.' men; but instead of wearing fell bat* T their heads amt nerks are wrapped up in km 
folds of white cotton doLli t so ns to make a bib and a great turban vomliinrd, The women 
do mast of tbe work, the men being I:iiy. (iirb watch the sheep at night. 

tiering to the simple conditions of their lives, the Kirghij.-Kaank* are far more truly 
children of Nature than most Astatic*. The men are great riders, being able to travel 
hundreds of miles without apparent fatigue. Spending their time mostly on horseback, they 
impure an intimate familiarity with all the aspects of the plains and hills. Their jjower* 
of vision ere most remarkable \ and being very observant, they are invaluable guides for 
travellers. They ran bud (heir way at night without the aid of the stars, and are able to 
distinguish the colour of a horse on the horizon long before the stranger can discern its 
presence there. 

Mjinringc is purely a matter of barter; betrothal take- place at an early age, Sometime* 
the bride eosts her husband as much as HM) but never less than twenty-saveii* In 

ISGB the Itd^sian liov eminent gave tn brides the right of ail Is thawing from wedlock with 
briileimsom^ to whom they Imd been engaged in extreme youth. The men for a long time 

kept the women ignanint of this 
law; but when it was puhltabedt a 
number of brides came forward to 
claim their freedom, Tn old ditvs a 
woman who wished to be free from 
her hur'hniid wjif obliged to run away 
from him three rimes. Then, if ujhui 
inquiry it could lie proved that. *he 
bad I leeu harshly trailed* the marriage 
wn£ dissolve!, 

At the birth of a child an 
assembly of old women employ mag sc 
rites to keep off evil spirits, and in 
order Lo propitiate them part of the 
flesh of a freshly killed lamb or sheep 
is thrown into t" he tire. A boy toby 
is greeted with joy; Uut the arrival 
of a girl h felt a& a burden and a 
misfortune. 

When a death takes placet the body is well wished, dre^cd in clean white clothe 
wmplNed in linen and felt** and carried wiLh but little delay to the grave. The ground is 
dug oul to i\ depth of three feet f the *pot i- marked with a atone. and mourners visit the 
gmve for forty days after flic interment > 

Ifeligiou is scarcely mure than a name. The people profess themselves Mohammedan?, but 
very few have any fijted religious principle*. There i* no sett fed and recognise! priest] v order. 
They rarely pray; ami such notions m are entertained concerning things ^upumaturnl are 
nearly all derived from older paganism md ooutem|K>niry Shaman £»m, %i 3iii_-]i is a ^jiedes of 
.Nut tin -worship, with Shamans or wizards to officiate und, to inteq>n:L sign .4 mu I ummF. 

From the earliest amounts Ttirkoiixfuis appear as a plundering nonml race, who were never 
|political ly r organised. me all eqmd, M they my ; “with us every man b a king." The 

tillO of khan among them h little mum than hojjpiiury. As their name implied they ore of 

Turki ^Ujck. The number of these people j* estimated at over 000,000. They are divided 

into nine imb4rfbix j t each of wliicb i> iinkp‘inli nl of the nther*, though all recognise a 

common origin. A feeling brotherhood prevents anarchy. I lie Turkoman was till recently 

a slave-deaferv filing 1‘erdans whole Kiravnuu be way In id in Khiva and Eckhuia. hi 18§I 
the ttuipians destroyed the military power of the Turkomans by capturing their principal 
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fortress, Geok-Tepe, when 2iJ,OGO people wore elaughtercd, anil the "White CW" has since 
repressed sluve-dealing. They are n hntve, hardy nice, naturally averse to restraint, preferring 
u free life on the steppe to the routine and method of a citv.* 

BOKHARA. 

IN Bokhara we (hid Usbega, of Turk! stock, and Tajiks, who represent the nvigiiml Ini dan 
element, differing in many reflects from the Persian*. Bokhara, though nomiualh 1 independent, 
is so completely dominated by Russia as to he practically jxul of her empire. Few -tales of 
its small sire contain a population s« heterogeneous; for liestdi-^ the l.'sbega ami Tajiks there 
are Arabs, Persians, lurkomans and .lews. The fiupnlulton ha- ber*n conjee Ml rally estimated at 
about, 1,000,000. Mjj-I ol I ho I’sbegs in Bokhara ore engaged in agriculture anil inhabit 
[ ovens, but a few are still wan tiering nomads. Their rummer is boh I and straight forward, Tliev 
itwjcinli; with lajiks, but as vet no real friendliness exists lictwecu the tribes, although 

* t1jl ‘ ■ 1,,tlur 11 “B^n risdebted to Ur. K, D-jLmur Morgan. F.B.O.S., tar fcti HolIdh* B LWEr> v him to wpJafcu'fl 
here some <,t the tJcceltcnt pli.trnymphs t*ktn for him timing lit* taivols iri Eastern Turli«;«_ The tirljrtiifi!* art- Lu ihs 
pnssenrion fifth* Ttcrn.1 fisoirn,,il.isni jWEetT, the f\mnr1l „f uhEfih rtl.ri fcitnElf their pwmlasirtu. 
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in tc rummage take* plnct* to 11 certain extent, [u appoaiwoe, ns well as in rlwractiiv thry 
nre readily diftinguiMhed. Tin* Usbegyi nre taller and thinner, have hut scanty beards (owing 
tn the Mongol srmin in their blood)* and much more strongly marked hem, They look 
La|>on. Tajiks a* t'ftetidtinto and tltn e-serving, Lsltliuugh the latter have intellectual qualities 
which make them indispensable The government ts in their ImiiJs ; their i-oldiers art- brave 
and ria#Mng. ITi religion all are fanatical Mohammedan?* The Usftjeg? cultivate with great 

iitfNiduit.y the music and poetry kteii- 
lifiwl with their rnes- They sitnuigr 
mock battles to celebrate great Ocea¬ 
nians, mid are particularly fond inf 
hur^niciiig* 

The Tajiks claim to be of Arab 
descent; but physical traits, and the 
fact that their hitigmige is- a dialect 
of Persian, prove them to he a branch 
of the hitter race. They came from 
the wesit* and ^--tt |t-d on the hanks 
of the Xfuntabnti River nr a time when 
the country wti> uniulmhiiid, find only 
a jungle of reeds wa* to be -een 
wliere the town of Bokhara now 
>huuL. In that city Tajiks cuns-ib 
tute the majority of the population, 
and have won a repai nt ion na enter- 
|iri.-in 14 and skilful l Riders, Their 
peaceable deposit ion L uMrilmtid by 
the LMiegH to cowardice, They are 
known to be atnriehm^ faithless, and 
deedtfuL The I ran inn typo is npj>n- 
rent in their feces; yet they differ 
in HJine respects, from Persians who 
hove settled in Bokhara within recent 
t inier They may be described ns tall, 
with handsome and regular features, 
ml her fair in complexion* with black 
hair and eyes* The men cultivate 
ample hoards, and try to improve their 
personal appearance as much as possible; yet their faces show an expression of shrewdness 
rind of cunning which excites suspicion in others. Most of them sj>enk Turki, the lungungii 
of the Usbegs. Their intellectual superiority has secured for them u leading place in Bokharan 
society. (See illnstinLiaiii on page £ 19 .) 
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SIBEKTA. 

Tins »«(»* iuhnhitant* of Siberia are said in numlwr sctwcely T&UHKI, excluding the WaAUt. . 
who dwell went of (he Viol River, Mid both the Kara. Kirghiz nod the Kirghia-Kiizaks, who 
live mostly south of th« Amto-Caspian region. All the numerous native races, of wlueli we 
»hnll only describe a few typical out*, are being rapidly absorbed by the Kuwinfts, or Slavs, 
None of them appear able to hold their own. except the Yakuts of iho J.eum Jhisin, and 
the Kirghiz of the Wt-st Siberian Steppes. Ustiaks. Samoycdes, ViUiak*. mid others are fiut 
dying out. AD these and many more aboriginal tribes belong to the Mongolo-Tartor division, 
except the '* Hyperboreans,’’ who are ns vet unclassified. 


Siberia 
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Of Mongolian stock nine the E\a!irLLiks r including Xungnrs, fite„ nil ttiHldhist;;, numbering 
abfiul 20,001); the Hnmts (e,i.etpm urn] western brunches) about 250,000 in number. 

Of Mnnchu stock nru the Tunguses, including l-unuts Oraches, Golds, Utuignns, etc-, 

it!w)lit. 80,1 >00. 

Of Finnic slock are Samoyedea, including Soyots, and others, about 35,000; I grinns, including 
(islinks, 25,111)0; and \ oguK 4<50I7; and, lastly, mixed Fiiuio-Tartars, to the number of 5,LKHi. 
Of Turki stock are VaknU lied and lilack Tartars, etc., ol«ut 280,000. 
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Finally (leaving cnit Russians, Chlii^e, Mmichus, Koreans, and wtj have sblae 

iiuMns^ified nui^, *ueh a* Koriak*, < tiukehi*. Kjimelmdale*, i iiliaks ami Eskimo. 

Kill in uk h nre found in Eastern Turkestan (ttm Tatim lift in) si* welt as in Siberia. They are 
Buddhists hy religion; Lumas sire their priests. At the yearly festival, held fit a place called 
Jt>h T the banes of defunct lamias, brought from all quarter^ are filled in a huge cauldron* 
Un this luxation (neeordbg to the tuatimaiij of the hue fur 1\ If Frasetfa a Report on the 
Indian Government Mission to Yurknml s ) two or three aged Jjitnas atwavs sacrifice themselves 
by jumping into the boiling liquor. At the concision of the festival the liquor is distributed 
among the attendant Fuucts who fill cop jut vessels, which they after wan Is carrv a l tout 
impended from their girdie^* <*n returning home, they distribute tlie liquor to other litmus, 
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wlm again till smaller 
t'upjier vessels with it; and 
when u I.ikEMn Kits 1st 1 first 
dips a wood |Jimo i E in to 
ids lit tli* capper bottle and 
passes it across Ids longue. 
At the present day 
the Knlmuk* number 
alnut 2(),U00. In personal 
appearance they are ugly, 
and those who have deal¬ 
ings with them consider 
them cunning, dishonest, 
in id drun ken . 'Him uicn 
are excellent horsemen, 
and breed camels for thu 
TiJlIa market. 

The .Mongolian race 
in Siberia is best repre¬ 
sented by the Buriats, who jHtsscss its typical features and characteristic* in a more marked 
degree than the Kalmyks. Their physiognomy undeniably proclaims their origin. They have 
very large skulls, square faces, mul law, llat foreheads; the cheek-bones are high and wide 
.ipart, the ™ elongated, the nose is Hat, the -kin ewmthy and yellow win and tho hair jet 
black. With the men the hair is allowed to grow upon the crown of ilie head, and is plaited 
into a queue that hangs down at the hack. The hair around the crown is cut as closely 
as possible, hut not shaved off. The women wear their hair in two thick braids, which fid] 
from the temples to below the shoulders; arid the unmarried girls interweave their hair with 
strings of coral, 

The Buriats have been tong settled on Imlh sides of Lake Baikal, The two great 
branches of the Buriats, distinguished as the east branch and the west branch, according to 
the side of the take they occupy, number 25H.OOO, the highest number Assigned to miv of 
the native races of Siberia. They arc divided into eleven prindpd tribes, each of which is 
again divided into clans or families, Previously to their subjugation by the Russians all were 
addicted to the obi Shamaniit religion of Liberia; bat towards tho dose of the seventeenth 
century those dwelling east of Lake Baikal adopted Buddhism, while most of the others 
conformed to die Orthodox Oreek i.'hureh and became Christian, in name at least—though, it 
i» Kidd. both branches are still, at heart, gcimiue Shaman tots. 

The Buriats are of a decidedly phlegmatic temperament. They lack the active enterprise 
bom which greatness is usually developed, and they have such an inborn dLdiioliiiatton tor 
work of any kind that sometime* only rite stimolua of hunger will move them to exert ton. 
Through the Uu-siims, with whom they have long had considerable intercourse, they have, 
unhappily, acquired a passionate love of strong drink and tobacco, and now one may often 
come across children eight or nine years old with pipes in their maid iis. 

The ordinary occupation or the Buriats is that of tending cattle. Mr. Lonadeli mentions 
»me null Buriats who possessed 11,000 or 7,UOO (hccft 2,000 head of homed entile, and 200 
horses; while Captain Cochrane tells of tho mother of a Buriat chief who owned 4&00Q sheep, 

J 0,000 horses, aii'J J.hhU horncij cattle, Ixnido a large property iu furs. Though they are 
commonly unsociable and phlegmatic, there is no ground tor fuming that the Buriats' lack 
inteliechuil jwWCT, The Englfeli mittlunarfoi taught some of them Latin, and prepared in 
tire Buriat language an elementary work on geometry, which is still much appreciated. One 
cl.iss of the Unuw among Lire Buddhistic Buriats study and practise medicine, in which they 
acquire a reputation for skill. Those of tho Buriat- who nre Buddhists—and they are bv far 
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Efie greater number of the people—luivo temples, ritual nn order of priests, and a considerable 
literature. Those who are Oimetiana are pot less endowed mtdlccttsuUv, iltie! their number is 
increasing. 3tost traveller glance only superficially at whnt has been done and what U being 
done by the English Mission to the Buriats, and conclude without sufticifUf evidence tbnt 
its efforts must l*e necessarily futile. Mr* Lansdelh however, has shown that* years ago. 
(lie English missionaries laid ei soli- [ 6 mi 11 hit ion. They taught anil t mined several Buriat 
scholars* ami they translated the Script tires into the Buriat tongue* which translation Use 
Russian missioiiEuies have in their hands to-dny. The I Lilian missionaries of the Greek 
Cl Lurch count their converts by thotlflands. li has been ascertained that on the eastern side 
of Lake Baikal, filming the Buddhist Buriat^ 300 converts and children are fcwpEised each 
year, and on the western side- where Shamanism prevails, the number annually baptised 
exceeds l f GOQ„ 

t'nl lowing l he scheme of classification ill ready set forth— a, scheme which i& based on that 
1 if Keaoe - we coine to the 
tribes of Matiehu stock, in¬ 
cluded under the general came 
Tun gnses. 

The Tunguses bold un 
enormous c! 0 main, si retching 
from the Yenisei Liver to the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean* 
and washed at two joints by 
the waters of the Arctic 
()ceau. Tpul el for* w h u have 
lived among them cut h He¬ 
lically praiw* the many ad¬ 
mirable ^natilies of these 
people, and Mr, Keane insert > 

(hat 11 there can tie no doubt 
that they are one of the very 
nobles! types of mankind.” 

They are of Mancha stock, 
mill number about 80)000, 
divided into a great number 
of tribes who wander over a 
far larger area than the inert 
of any other nice in Siberia. 

Those in the Valley of the 
Yenisei give themselves to 
the wire of reindeer atid to 
the cliose* JVL Theel says 
they arc by far the most in¬ 
telligent of the natives on the 
Yenisei, and that (heir rich 
women (such m the wives 
of chiefs) often Wear fur* of 
leaver* sable, and grey fox to 
the value of many hundred 
| winds sterling, lie men¬ 
tions, as a proof of theft 
intellectual cultivation and ******* 4** ^ *****ft* w*,. 
their taste, a hexagonal spindlf dukjxi u lx dig ant* 
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of Ivory which was presented to him there, 
tipton which tbo days, the weeks, and the 
months uf the year were represented by signs. 
The southern tribe* of Hit- nice hitve adopicd 
Huddhjtf iWlrim^i the northern lril^c^ are 
mainly Shmsianist, or pagan, though ninny have 
hearkened to the teaching of missionaries and 
become Christian «* They are partly iiom&ds 
und portly settled itgricuLtiorhUs and rearers of 
tattle* Cheerful under t he most depressing 
circumstances pmevemg, candid* and trust¬ 
worthy. they are a fearless race of hunters* yet 
modest and self-reliant* Bom amidst the gloom 
of their dense pine forest a. they sire not gloomy. 
Exposed from the cradle to the grave to every 
danger from wild beasts, rigorous dim tile, and 
rapacious man* they are not rejiellet] by any 
difficulty., Waut and hardships of every hind 
they endure with surprising fortitude, ansi 
nothing can induce them to quit their solitary 
woodlands, where they cheerful [y face the Arctic 
(errors of their long winter rather than take 
service under the Hus&ians. 

Among the principal animals vvhidi the 
Tangara hunt—whose furs they find marketable, and whose flesh k their food—are the sublet 
the common fox. the while fox, the oik* (ho reindeer, the wolf, the bear* the ermine, md the 
squirrel* As the loginning of October they start out on their snow-gkot*, with the long* 
supple bow and a sheaf of arrow** or perli&p$ one uf the eoraiiHUi, almost worthless guns with 
which Kusdsm trailers supply them in exchange for Lhe valuable spoils of the dia?e. Alone or 
in comjuiny the hunter goes into the virgin forest* and is fallowed by a little sledge drawn by 
dogs, The limiting of the elk i^ carried on to such an extent that in some years as many as 
10*000 >kins are offcral for Mile at Yeniseisk, after the funguses have taken all they require 
for tent-making, efothing* ami other u>es. 

The Tungu*es have no hflfrnm no permanent villages, but lice in tenta of akin or uf Isiik* 
according to the season* They have little idea of the miner*! wealth with which their 
country utaiUnds, though the many tong of gold procured there prove that a great [mt of the 
Yenisei Valley U a veritable El Dorado. They spend their lives peacefully, yel industriously, 
fishing in summer nod hunting in winter, and on the whole, as we are justified in eoudSding t 
happily* 

MiddemforlT Says that the senses uf these people are highly developed, their sight being 
extremely keen. But he round them incapable i*r distinguishing kindred colours—yellow mid 
greens* greens and blues* They could only recognise the strongest tints* and that after long 
|jondemig T In their eyes all dark colour* appear to ho confused with block. Tbey have but 
few musical instruments Hatties made of reindeer teeth, sables' jaws* rocs" feet T hang bv the 
eiTidie of the Tiajgttfi Imbv to keep it quiet. In summer the people celebrate in soug the feats 
of imceslors and heras, the return of the ?un, and other themes. W range I calls them « the 
Frenehmen of the tundra/' on account of their liveliness, sociability* mid courtly mnnnera. 
’Hair way of Hfo is nn admirable esaiaple of the social virtues* Cost run caH* them “the 
nobility of Silierin." 

I’rorii the people of Finnic stock we select for description the Samoyodes and tie Qstinka. 
The noyeilei ore jwrbftjw tlie most primitive mill iiutcutglit of nil tlie Siberinas. Their 
(ioinufn ties within tlie Arctic <irde t extending from the Jilmtungu Kiver westward to the 
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h " ,lin ™ B iJ ' t h * “ not!llwt >' point* Of fiusim in Europe. They are usually 

“ d r tfWh<jll>, ° H ** !ll,mti,l « M *** "«a n: U tin. eastern b££ 
J!l1 fwi " d n “ T th ? the Kfetanga River, doe* rot appear to have , jU ji«. r^hed 

H '' V 1 *™ 1 ""* * muwt of * W. w* or their nrtuid qualities, 

a, well a» the concern male, which they «» develop^ reader the Saiuovedos an interesting 

;itr „r **■* *• e*^,, ■« Jta ,,.^ 

V : md '^ ,T th, ‘, photegrophi to Dr. ,1. .^umbithy, of 

^ iiiCL. wfliu look i he piclurN mJf,. tm] who has wriilyi, Itn important lKl|:tjr u iww 

ITtJ.tTi n V " m ' m) ' ■ ilRnr nV *‘" ,fi6 !ld « Lt is abt,ve " f *be J.nuian tiers, and 

Miinr LiuiId im* better proportiDirnd. 

‘the name Snmoyedfcs ha* been ^ivon them bv Hid Russian* 

! W * Wl,id i t0 . r® 6 ®’" tmd aho N ^ liecJ, « wit »‘ tlie same^me^inT’ qLdr 

“ d ’tl »rtkm Hu; UstmU cell them Yecgan-^-h ; the Vognfc have another name for 

,hwn - llieLr . nch ^ < ; on « et of *“■«»«* pasture ,m the mm** of the tundras or vast 

T?'"* 7f« f ' - -rV'! 11 ' ** *«■ When alive, the reindeer drew* ,h si, t le 
^ ' ^er death ns M> u eaten and its >km is used fe making re.d, and doth* 
Almost every purl of the annual is used in some wav. h 

tn wbter the men wear short treats of rebdeer-dtm, coming down to the knee*. 
Iheir slaohuip are made of the sk.n of young fawns, with the hair worn inside, Then rote 


l^pkuiirbre, and 
"Ili-CTy call theirudve* 






the ho0t£, which may almt>it be called bo^-fitnddnp, coming up neatly to the thigh*. The 
tunic is a reversible garment* also nf relndettr-&kui. fastened at the want with a girdle and 
furnished uith Meeve*. U has a high, straight collar. which is sometimes worn m to rise 
jibove TliO top of the head. The rap is of the rattle material. In fine weather the ttmic h 
worn with rite hair outside; in wet weather, with the hair inside. When a long spell of cold 
weather comes, a second garment is worn. 

Honesty is n marked characteristic of the Samoyedes* The merchants of Tobolsk, when 
they go north in the summer to purchase fish- take with them tlour and *ulb place them in 
the fuimuor stations and leave what they do not u^e for the following year, if a ^amoved* 
should puss hv, and be hi pressing want, lie takes as much us he needs. Bui he leaves an 
I.o.c. in the form of a notched slick- lit ihe fishing season* when ho can prewmt the 
means to pay kick, lie goes lo the merchant and nkks for his notched stick, compares it with 
u duplicate lie bus kept, and, having assured himself that the notches vorr^jjond, j*uy.> over 
sufficient fish to cancel the debt. 

Mr, Unt% Mr. Seebohm, Mr- Lnnsilell* mid Captain Wigging who have written interesting 
accounts of their personal experiences among I he Samoyed^ agree with other northern 
explorers In describing them ru a kindly and cheerful people, very hospitable, ami generous 
in sharing the things that 
come into their possession. 

The Samoyede ia a pence- 4 m*L 

able being, and eimnenilr 
sociable. He will travel a 
loin' wflv out of Ins ordinarv 
course In order to visit a 
tent where fellowdribesmcn 
live. He is fond of gossip, 
a chanicten^ic of all races of 
Mongol stock. He treats his 
women with great respect. 

The wealthier and less 
wandering families of the 
Samoyedes profess Chris- 
t iLLii ity, This religion is in 
fashion solely because it is 
that of the Bussiaus t who 
are their masters, and whom 
they dare not offend by 
ojfcnly practising the rites of 
lbo paganism which is still 
cherished among them* The 
\ ] itficn Ity i d cdueat mg and 
rhii^Eimidng these wander¬ 
ing tribes is exceedingly 
great. A priest of the 
Hus stun L'hnrcli i> sent yearly 
among them to Iwipt-isc 
children and convert#, and to 
]iLarry -Mich of them as are 
professedly Christian; hut 
though many go through the 
fori 11 of hei itg adm i tted wit Ilin ^ ** 
the pale of Christianity, fcl nil 
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alike/ 1 as Mr. Keane tersely to vs, ‘'Eire true pagans, or idul-worshippers, Their gods are 
carnivorous* unrl tin fond of raw desk which is occorditi^lv thrust between tlieir teeth at H tal i-lI 
times*" As long as tilings go well with him* the Sumoyet!* is content tu be regarded as a 
Christian ; but should LiL- reindeer rise or other catastrophe happen, lit? return* to hi* ancient 
gods Xatn and OhEiddi- 

Of all [he Christian teaching, that relating to marriage mid dustily hm the least infiitimoa 
011 eomerli.nl Sameoyedew, Tuttguieft* and other*. An observer m Centra] Siberia writes as 
follows: -The feeling of modesty Betms to be entirely lacking here. Any one not nceufctu rated 
to this kind of lifo Is ko much shocked and degraded in his own eyes by what he h obliged 
to see and henr t Hint he is ready to despise himself and the whole world, lids lack "of 
modesty is furthered by the close contiguity in which married and unmarried persons live,” 
Exchange of wives is a common form of hospitality. Brandy, the scourge of all the northern 
races, makes trade very unprofitable to these peoples; for whenever it is wanted traders and 
whalers obtain any cjnnutlty of akins ami walrus teeth for liquor of the very worst send 
cheapest, quality. Xotvr 1 thstanding this weakness, .Mr. Ihio, who lived among them, expresses 
4i high opinion of the Sauioyedes* considering them superior in generosity and general character 
to the Unmans who are found in their country. 

T lhe Ofttiaks, one of the three tribes of Finnic stock inhabiting the most westerly part of 

Siberia* are scattered about 
in groups along the basin of 
the Ob Iliver* northward 
towards the Arctic Ocean* 
ami eastward towards the 
River Yenisei* In a wide 
domain of nlnmt dOtiJJOO 
square miles they do noi 
number more than 25*000* 
though once accounted a 
powerful people. Their old 
national organisation is 
broken up, and it is proli¬ 
fic that they will ultimately 
he absorbed among the 
Russian seftilers* as only the 
l E'nil AhmiitatNS which are 
tom | sunu ivdy 1 iear* divide 
them from limesin in Europe. 

1 hey have now no towns or 
village^ ah ho ug h they ate 
divided into many tribes. 
Itieir rltc$> is lie mine ns 
that ipf Rufcirm peasants. 
For food they are dependent 
on the sjioiEs of the dia.se 
and the iisli ivhidi are 
plentiful in their river#* The 
11st inks are shurfe of 
with dirk hair and t-yos and 
Hat Faces* In complexion 

___ and general nppeamnee they 

rh "*** J *“« nw arc not Lid ike h>uic of the 

Chitte&e* They are noted 
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among other Siberians 
for the dexterity w'tlh 
which they capture or 
kill the will] reindeer 
that roam aver the 
dreary tundras* or 
marshe 7 . of which their 
domain largely con- 
>ssts_ They t ie Scat Ijera 
corda across t lie tops 
of the antlers of Erne 
deer, add turn them 
loose one by one when 
in the neighbourhood 
of a hoitl of wild 
animnla. The wild 
deer attack the tame 
deer, nod in the eoii- 
test which emue^ their 
untlera become en- 
tangled in the leathern 
cords, which hold t hem 

until the Ostiak hunters come within bowshot, when the wild ones become their prey + 

The wolf and the bear are regarded by the CM iukei as highly gift ed creatures, mul m 
such are celebrated in some of their songs. When a bear is killed, its skin is stuffed with hay, 
and the people gather round their fallen enemy to celebrate their triumph with appropriate 
^ongs of mockery^ but when that ceremony has been performed, the stuffed skin is set upright 
on its hind logs, and regarded with all the veneration due to a guardian power. The curious 
worship of tin 1 ! bear* which is found among American Indians, Ainu, and cithers, runs through 
nit the Hyperboreans- of the Old AVdrldk From the Tnnguses to the Finns the bear takes 
nirik t immediately after the sky mid the queen of the under-world, as a divine being, |iarticiilnrly 
as the lord of nil spirits, a god endowed with [jower and wisdom hidden under a boars skin. 
Many ^uperstil ions are connect I'd with the beast, niul women may not crosj his trail* nor even 
much the hunting-gear* 

The (Minks believe in a “third world,” where there me no more bodily ailment* ; hut 
they cannot attain that heavenly state. They lire fated to pu$* only into the “second world." 
a far !e?> Imppv place of existence* lying somewhere beyond the frozen nceain far north of the 
estuary of their great river, the Ob. Belief in Shanmnkm governs their whole life* Nowhere 
else does the wimirtl, or medicine-man, enjoy more intlurince than among*! them* The brave 
man, thev sav t mav |KK&ei-s muscubr shength, but the Shaman possess tbe wisdom which cun 
make that strength useless or effective. The mm of strong sinew may draw the bow or burl 
the dart, but the course of the arrow or the spear is directed by the Sbinmm 

The people of Yakutsk, the largest province in Siberia, are of Turki si nk* very energetic 
and versatile. Tlitfr territory Has on both sides of the lUver Lena, Yakutsk is said to be the 
coldest place on the face of the earth, During a part of the winter the thermometer goes 
dtnvn to 58 Falir. below zero, and the ground is frozen to a depth of 50 feet. So accustomed* 
howevert are the people to these low tempenUttres, thfH women tuny lie seen with bare arms 
chatting pleasantly, as if the weather were like that of an Kuglidi spring. The people are of 
middle height, of a light copper colour* with blink hair, which the men out cktfo to the head. 
Their frees ex pi ess gentleness! and indolence rather than the vigour and [fission which they 
eertninlv iwsk^i. As a nice they are good-tempered, orderly, hospitable, ami industrious. 
ISiev are capable of long-conf in ued work, and endure privation with much patience* Their 
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winter dwellings arn made of logs and wicker, caulked with cow-dung, mid ikitkinl with banks 
of earth piled as high il~ the window?. The door* tiro made of mw hides. The window* lire 
sheet;* of ice or thin semi-tmsispai rent >kiri. If of fee. they nre held in place by frost. Yfater 

is jKiUTor! anMind the edges, ami quickly freest. The fact that it take* a long time ti> melt 

this natural fastening of ice is suggestive of what tlm tensp^nstiire must 1 m? with in the hut a* 

well without* The (3 replace cotuint? «nf a wicker fmtne, p.l altered over with day; the heart Is 
i* made of heaters earth, mid on it there is always a blaming tire of wood, which throws up 
s|iarks to tise roof In slimmer the people like in rents* 

If the Y a kins could choose their food Loin the limited variety the country affords* they 
would prefer horse-flesh. They have an adage that it h The highest destiny of man to eat 
much nn^it anti grow fat upon it, and whenever circumstances permit slsev practically 
demonstrate their he3ief in the adage by inordinate feeding* Ir used tube said that four 

Yakuts could eat a horse! 

Smut? travellers describe llie Yakuts il~ pagans, hut 
those who have been most recently among them call 

them l.'hrifl-tinns. The method of their cun version was 
extraordinary. It np|«ars that the Kis^iun priests of 
the (ireek Church Iseing unable to make much headway 
again si their superstitions. 0 ukase wa=t issued* setting 
faith that the good and Wnl nation of the Yakuts 
were thought worthy, and were consequently admitted 
into tlie fiusriaii Church, to become a part of the 
CmrV Christian family, raid entitle] to oil the privileges 
enjoyed by the rest of big children. Thin audacious 
prodnnuitioij. it appears, wna attended wills estmordinary 
sueccs*. The new tTiristhms speedily ndoj lt.-d the faith 
with wlilii they were t Im* arbitrarily credited* mid the 
Kivssto[j priests hnve now established their fiwny over the 
Yfiknls, alt hough the Mircerie* of Shamanism sf ill in- 
Httence their tmlmuiy life. 

r lhe niliukr, hut few in number faUmT 5,001})* are 
repiosentarive of a different moM *toek from that uf 
[lie more iiowcrful tribes who inhabit adjoining hinds. 
Their physique and temperament aie Mongolian in 
character. Their eyes art *mn!h and sparkle with a dull 
Light. They have squat nosfct;thick lip^ prominent check- 
bsnfis. and more beard than is getwmlly found in \ euph- 
Mongolian stock* In stature they sire diminutive, 
the colour of Use *km is fawny, like that of the V Hines*. The hair fa black,, but mu abundant- 
ir 13 lied up in a long tail, and neither shaven nor cut, as with the Mandius and Golds. 

iho country of the frilmks is restricted to tile region embraced in the Valley of the 
Lower Amur to list- Okhotsk Slsl and their village arc not lutiTscnjus, Ifejng farther from 
the MEUJtbw than the Ttmgiis^ the Gllfak* arc wilder than the latter, mul have u higher 
icfea of tribal and uulivjdiknl liberty* Aeknowblging no master, they are governed whollv 
by cu^mi. They do not cultivate the land, but aubfist entirely on fish. The flesh of 
siul. inilijialfl as they may take in the chase fe reeved far extraoMmasy occasion^ when 
airij is lit tin millet it converts wlnsf would otherwise be but an ortLuiftry meal inti* a 
sfumphums femquet, 

Thrir funmipf clothing is made of the Ain of -Hie item is strii.i.wl ( ,il tlu- foil 

w,rl, pHl «d by beating with u maltet tho t«ih» „re r„,| mui tS>« ski,, » 

mftd “ “W* ]lHt ™ Mk lllel > "»«* ^rn.-n diess very nmdi aliki-, wbicli wdwd i, true also 
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custom*?.. Among I mill women Occupy h low jmeition^ A blouse fastened in Fmiit i* 

the outer gi\ rb of botli toxci; but a number +jf small metal di&ks iiluut the of n. >ispencc t 
urmu:d tin 1 Ipoftnm edge of the gammtiU dir.tmgttishf* I lie gentler -ex. The htoine 
of list- mew confined round the mrt by a bolt, from ffhu-li are appended a number of 
wrlicte-a required for lUiily nw. They consist of a Urge* knife, n Chines- pipe, nn iron 
imtrwrnent fur cleaning the pipe* steel for tanking a light, n iione for smoothing fidh-skins 
atal loosening kiwis, a 1.wg of tiitHtkin for tinder* and a totamo-jiotict* which Lust nrriile is 
frequently made of the strong ^kin of the ±rtlirgeon. 

The Russians have tiied to Christianise and to educate die Qiliatcs* but their efforts have 
not produced tiny sat ^factory results. Neither the (i ilhiks nor the Quids luivc cmy written 
signs ami they are a. 1 ? obstinate in their paganism ns ignorance generally i* in dinging to 
the beliefs it lias formed* I hey have many Miperstilion.-*, They believe that the carrying of 
tire in or Out of a bouse. even in a pi|:e T is likely to bring lad fortune in huniing i»r fishing; 
and they are fatalists, If one full- into the water, the other* will nut help him out, holding 
shui the Occident i> caused by a sti|icrjor power, in opjujisitmn to whose will it would be both 
wiekui atul futile to act. 



Ihe lre.itment of the dead vati^s among different section* of the liilinks. Some tribes 
Iniiii their sand on I uiieral ami build low Frames over the n*bes; ot hers ] iLilh the 

btulieA, wrapped in hark-doth, into forks of trees* out of the reach of wild animals* until the 
ground h prepared to receive them. The soul of The Qitiak is supposed io {.aae at death 
insii his favourite dog. which is rherehw fed with dainty food until the Shaman bm prayed 
thit sail) out again* wlien tin* aiiiuml is sacriSced upon the grave of its master, whose spirit is 
supposed tu exist hi the iiether-worid in the same maimer* following tlie same pursuits and 
iiidiifgliig the wmu taste*, as in the world above. 

I he Umkchis Korinfe, and KmmdiudiLfes fill ilm Chukchi mid Kamchatka Peninsulas 
nml occupy a paaion of ♦Snklmlin and of the opposite urn inland about ilip Lower Amur. In 
former times the * kukchis lind ulinosl entirely on their immense herds of reindeer, hut now 
so ninny of those have died that the [icpjile an- obliged to hunt the seal and the walrus. They 
* ore pagans and uommal 

IJhri *r iun*. mimitering 
about 15,000. 

The Koriak> may 
L® l he jiarent stock uf 
all stub-Arctic races, 
except the Hairy Aimn 
Scitne are iiomnd*; 
but others* who have 
w>me in contact with 
Russian *, live in 
villages They num ber 
about 5,00th ami are 
generally In poverty 
and in bery. Travel ler> 
give theta a very good 
character. A ha mb 
word is never sjH>h-ti 
afinkrat their women, 
and the children an* 
irealed kindly. The 
Koriuks rarely die a 
natural death. When 

* fluoerp or coigns. , t , * 

no longer cu|*ibfe of 
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enduring the hardship* connected with 
their nomad life, they Imre no desire 
to live ^ and m the aged are dispatched 
(as in Fiji) by their rouiddcrute 
children. The bodies* of the dead 
me burned. Though Bhamaaitfts in 
religion, tike most Bitjcrmn tribes, 
they offer oblations, al least twice a 
year, io ensure u plentiful eat eh oJ 
fish nnd seal*, and a prcu|>eroiia Eensoo 
generally* Till* is in addition to the 
siuwiiice* offered by the Bkainau^ or 
priests.. 

The KmiiLlmdiiles aborigines 
of the Kamchatka Peninsula* differ 
both iti language and in appearance 
hoTi their neighbours the Korin ks 
They are j] 011 madly Christinas and 
now number about 3,000+ having been 
greatly reduced by defense and famine, 
Borne of the northern island* of the 
Kurile Archipelago nko contain Khdi- 
chndnlcs Travellers speak favours Lily 
of them. Their hut* are sciupuloii>|y 
dean inside. They spear the salniOi) 
in STJfflinffj and cultivate rye, jiotatoes, 
siIilI turnips and keep a Few cattle. 
In business thev are more children, 
and ft gkuu of spirits will tempt 
tie ?mi t li part with the most costly 
fur/ 


PEBSIA, 

The Persians once possessed on empire extending from the Bosphorus to I lie Indus They 
are often called QrtjaT* from t Ilo tribal mine of the reigning dynasty, Xo w their country is 
restricted to little more than half of the high talilvhmd between the Tigris Valley and Hint 
of the Indus. The total area of Persia, called by the natives Imn t is about £30*000 square 
miles, and its population is ostimtiti.nl at 9,000,000. The Persian or I simian group comprises 
the inhabitants not only of IVipmJi proper, but also of Afghanistan, JkLlueliktmi, Bokhara* and 
Central Aria generally. In Central Asia more truce* are ihuii'l of the old lVrsia.il Language 
tJirm in Persia itself. 

TlLe t wo pri j miry Aria t \e Ly | >04— viz . t h e I'miraria 11 an s I tins Mon gr do-Tnit u r— n j rft i 1 j \ h r 
Persians. 'Hiey are divided into so immy different branches tliat at first, sight, the country 
appears to l>e inhabited by several distinct races* The Tajiks, as the Persians rail themselves, 
the Kurils, the Lurk, the Ijrk*, and the Bihichk are all offshoot- of the Iranian branch nf 
the Caiu-nrinn btetn, Theca has bren si copious blending with Turkish and L’rijeg stocks and 
pure Iranian Persians must necessarily be rare, 

* Use nullaflr Li graatli' Lndebtwi to Professor llrtmv, nh ^ iinm^ La Well known to unihmptflnpHls f.ir [iertii^len 
to rCjkHduoo 11 maiutwr n-f VidOfiLtu ptlftk.^nHpk’Hif Sil^Haa in Lite Natural HUrorv Museum *4 Cftrli t^i 

,!!■}. Uttr Until a atvidtfo 4m tt-« II. Ptam.- PttH, Pj^ p for pbutojrnplu eh! Kttltutikji, an woll an 10 lJt, J. Sumbaiby. 
of Vienna, t*\t iIk cxctllent iilisa^m^i- ho tiiallr sent of 
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'Hie undent l't-rdna*! tv<»« cvlebmted 
fur nimily Ixwuty, bill stature, [limiting 
face&j mid ihv j=ji looks of t heir women* 
The modem Persians Imve not deteriorated 
in t bis respect* In form they wit? tall 
find grncrfuL with Ovrd faces* Tiieir 
features rufe clearly marked nnd of Oiu- 
fasmii tv[ 1 1 \ but sttggi a sting delieacy rat l w 
t 1 l:iii slrengtln Their huir is black, 
luxuriant, and glu&ey, while the eye* am 
Unusually attractive p being dark. full* and 
luminous, 

A gDEtlt^muu who held si profuse ioiml 
appointment in Persia for mnuy yenrs 
i l 11L was intimate with L^Ople of all 
classes, wm fjivoustibl v impressed by their 
character* He describes the 1 Persian sis 
ejuy-golng, and always temly to snake 
things ws pliant as possible for every 
one else. L idike most Asiatics he is 
well disused to tin- foreign E?r T extremely 
hospitable, and fairly honest in his deal¬ 
ings. Persians of pure bh.md have a cj stick 
apprehension* a ready wit* nnd u persuah 
Mtve manner* Hey are fluent in oratory 
rind have more sent* of beauty than the 
Turks. As a parent the Persian is kind 
and indulgent 10 his children* and sis a 
sun he always pays the utmost respect 
to his |wm-iLt_ 4 . Hi;: addn'Hses Ms father 
a oiMAK max, as " master* 1 ’ und unices requettod to do 

so will not sir down in hi> prufrmcc. 
He never ceases to love find revereiue bis mother. £o universal is the hfjnsc of filial devotion 
that mi 111 id 1 it if ill *>n or daughter b hardly known in all the country* Iteipect for the agt-d 
us griierttL wild much iduiriiy is shown to the poor. Imlei-d, most of the rich bnve regular 
^tassonci^—old servant* or |n^or relations—ijrho live on iheir bounty. Then 4 Is no institution 
in Persia mrrespmuliug to the English workhouse, yet in ordinary times death from privation 
is unknown* Oil the other hand, it nuist he- admitted that the iVrdan is a great liar. So 
prevalent is lying in alt mwk$ of society tlial it is hardly considered mi insult for one man to 
call another n liar, It may truly Ik- said that the Oriental tendency to exaggerate) h carried 
to an extreme among the PerniaTje* 

Their culture, industry, roadmess of address, and subtlety—in a word, the combination of 
their gOttd and had qiuditiefr—have enrtied for the Icemans the reputation of making first-rate 
diplomat ifcts* ingot iatur?* an J brokers. It is jwirinqws owing i.r their mitt mi I politeness and 
vmiil-y that title# are so extnwidiimrity common in Persia, "Minm" (learned) prefixed to 
the name,. or l *Klum + ‘ l>f ,+ Beg ” appended. Pious people are Myh-d 4L 1 jiulji. 1- the tilli- given 
to n pilgrim to Mecca; or ■* KerMni " or >I"fihedi, M from |dlgri mages nmde in other ]duec>. 
It in use be admitted, however, that the J While are cruel, for numh-r* tliefr, and politic 
olTeni.i^ ^Mvugi- sentences iuv im \xmvA nud carried out in a iNiltUhlornknJ manner. 

Thfr Peis tan dn^-i> so rt^ to display his physlcn! advantage in tho best light* Men 
generally wear nil uustar^heil shirt of withm, iowji ivltii white silk; and when they vm afford 
it, idalHniilely «-Tiihroidered round the neck. h without collar, tbi- sleeves nre hasse mid 
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without wristbands* and it seldom comes telov the hips. The troupers, or ztrejunmhj of 
the upper classes are made of cloth P while the lower classes have trousers of white* blue* or 

red cotton, They are held up by a coni of rod or green ?ilk» worn round the vmkt. When 

at work or when running, the working classes tuck tip the ends of the trollers under this 
eordi and leave the leg Imre to the middle of the thigh. Over the shirt and £*riyii»i€cA comes 
the alka-tak, or closely fitting. eollivrless garment, open in the front and with sleeve* tight to 

the elbow. Above this is the coat* sometimes of coloured satin* gold^mhmiderad^ or coloured 

calico* nceortlfakg to the wearer's means. Like the {ilha-luk f it is ujH'ii in front, and shows 
the shirt. The length of the coat denotes the do** of the wearer. Use military and official 
classes rad upper servant of the nobility wear it short* not descending Ikdow the kueo. 
Priests, merchants lawyers, <Wt m*** and others wear ii so long that it touches tin- heels. 
Tin" long juim, or doth clnak, must also hr mentionsL The kvm merit tui'L or twit* is it 
channel eristic article of ap| 'arch Among prints-. rnerdmnts, and traders it coBHist* of muslin 
or col ton iduth* Mi‘reliant* and the literary class—the Mineas—ennry hi it a pen-ease and roll 
of paper, while all classes use iss fold* ns jackets, The priests generally wear a white turban* 
and so also do many of the merchant s, The notional hat. however, is l he kola. It consists 
of dark cloth or slieejcsldii over a puslebounl frame. The most expensive are made of the 
black skin of the fatal hunk The hulk of the people wear coloured lambskin or sheep 

skin bats with 1 he wik >1 king. Fashion in hats is constantly changing, I ml does not Lifted 

their jk'culiar form fexdej.it tu increase or diminish the height by an inch or two. 

The women also wear trousers, which* however* are very wide* I frequently each leg is 
wider than the skirt of an ordinary gown. The trousers of ladies of high rank are made of 
very rich material, such as gold brocade, and arc decorate..I with pearls mid other ornament*. 
Persian ladies have been known to wear as many ns ten or eleven pain? at once, one over 
the other* 

Chilian (boiled rice) and pUtun (also of rice), but in a greasy and pudduig-like form, 
arc among the chief art hies of diet in Pens in* lYuit* sweetmeats* ami sherbet are heel y 
taken, 1m spite of the Korun, which prohibits its use* wine plays a conspicuous jaut in 

Persian life. Tokieeo is consumed in large quantifies by means of the r mvnjh j 7«A, in which 

the smoke is cooled 
by being drawn over 
water I More coming 
into the mouth* 

III Persia air- 
dried bricks are used 
iiir ImiLditig* These 
bricks are often made 
nf earth or rubbish 
from the rands, and 
houses in eonae- 
13 neuce tie not last 
very long. The bricks 
of old building!' are. 
however, used in the 
construct ion of new 
ones. *- Houses, 
palaces, and whole 
villages arc aban¬ 
doned for a whim, on 
account of evil prog- 
nestle?, or in case 

of death P1 (RuUd), 4 nnow or DtLuitt. 
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The Iranians are the more intelligent ptul of 
the population. To them chiefly aim dm* t!i+- 
ptdlosopby, science. and jmetry for which Perrin has 
been tkmons for many centuries* Among thorn a 
number of tho undent sort of fire-worshippers stilt 
survive* Those are the lju^bre:k They ore si re¬ 
markably pure mco T for they have never ihtermiuriad 
with other people. Tin.: Guebres m Pnrais, the 
word being derived from Para* uu ancient province 
id Perrin, from which tin- country tube* il> mule. 
Parti Es the ms me given lo the firt^wur*hippm 
in India* who, Hying from religious [M-rst-vidiuii at 
home, established themselves at Hum buy. 

Special mention must be mu-h- of the colony 
of Ne^turiaus* r#t whom there are about 30 T 00ti in 
the noi‘th“wesi£m province?. They have become 
distinguished among 13i0 sectarians of the world for 
the devotion with which they have jueserved the 
doctrines of Xestunns, wlio w:i> .■ di -it Con- 

si autinople in the year AAh 430, lit Persia they 
are culled S iLsraiiee H They urc Chuldouns, and 1,heir 
language sls they speak it in-day is i'halflniv. 

Tlsc Kurds of the north, one of the > uli-tribes 
of the old Irunic branch* tire =i> rugged and wild in 
character as the region they inhabit. They are tlie 
most Tnrbalonl oT tin- tribes over whom. the Persian 
mlar uttempts to exercise authority, Their fierce 
iwp-et is in keeping with tlie deeds of brigandage 
in hi murder for which they Ore notorious. Though 
chided a* Iluniutt aiul upjmrcntly of Cuuvudau stock, 
the Kurds sire rather pi tiling to the ethnologist. 
Pnluk my- of them, that in colour of hair, *kiu. 
rmil eyes they arc so little dillbreul from the 
northern, o*ps-ehilly the Teutonic breed, that rfo-y 
might easily lie taken, for lie mums. They are proli- 
ably a mixed race, Professi-r Keane, speaking of 


the Kurds of the Kuphmtes and Tigris Volley (which 
is included in Turkey in Ada), says they appear to represent the aboriginal pre-Aryan nice, 
which uti a remote jMirickl extended almost coal innoudy from flic southern slopes of the 
CnuL-asuH throughout the whole of the present Armenia Luristsim ami Kurdistan, lie comddcr* 
them to bo the Allophylinu meu spoken of by ItonrintES. The word Kurd is doubtless a 
corruption of (krducbL whom Xenophon mentions as inflicting so much damage on the 
firook# retreating from ArUPterxes. She Kurds are wanderers, ur;d to this day make their 
winter quarter* in the minifying euvorm where Xenophon found the Cunluchi. They have a 
reputation for honour as well us cuumge, and in Persia the Shall entrusts Ids snfi-jy lo Kurdish 
officers in preference to any others. 

In LVutml and Southern IWiil the more iinpii-faut of I lie Irnmc tribes are the l.nri- 
iiiid Bikfatiim*. Together they jiiiuiInt ub.au SOCyW* of whom at foast SO^QIJI) tuv Kiklitiim*. 
Thev are brave and warlike, inhabit rug the H ikbtcan Mountains, mu I yield nnlv a hail^heartei! 
obedience to the Shirt*. They lire very \ *H>r + and frugal in their rliqi, A former chief of the 
IkikhtmQti broke through the primitive habit- of hh nut*. He built himself a palace in 
Chiuigangbove, and furnished it with article* imparted from Karaite, His style of living was 
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in atrutig runtmst with that of his? subjects whose black gmtVhair tents were labelled in 
hiindnnU nn the hillsides and in the holluvrg of the surrounding country* It was Ms habit 
every tiuimidg to ftiki? ii (WNisdn pill supposed h> have the puwfci* of preserving liiiti from any evil. 
It whs muili- of ruby, the preeiim* *toiie Wing ground fine and mixed with im$ti_s It? virtue 
failed to avert tliw catastrophe which dosed the chiefs caiuor. He had secretly collected a 
store of anus, nnd the Shah in time came to aitffjiect hie ambitious projects. The chief or 
the Itiktithms nrw accordingly invited to visit the Slmli nt Ms palace in tapulmm Violating 
the sacred rites of ho^i'ilu!it;y t the Stmh caused him to be eis*:l*s muted. Deprived of its 
tender, the intended revolt of the Hsikhtiuias fell through. 

The tVrriana lire for tJho most port Mohammedans of i he tfhlfth sect, This in tho most 
fill Lid kill of the Moslem sects. It denies tho right of the first tour CaiiplLS and their immediate 
successors hr tli« i’uliphate. ntid assents that All wits the true sueee^ur of Alolaiiiiioodp The 
law* of the Perriwii* are based oil the preeejrts uf tlie Koran. 




CUAPTJiK XL 


A RAIMA, SYRIA, PALESTINE, AM A UIXOR, AXh A It HEXL L 


a[;abl\. 

The Anal'S ore generally regarded os the most interesting t\a well u 3 the moat pitHurOique 
and romantic race of i*eo]Je in the E--l4. Their counE rv is the great rioutlMTOCtem pen insulin 
of Sinai, having an area of l t ^30 p fiOO pcpiara mile*. The population is almnt o,(HH>.O0Op Theso 
low figures (in proportion to the wnstnoss of Ambit) m-e explained by t he fact that at len_*t 
420 P l>D£.l square miles of tbs country are desert* sinpimliirtivu, am I iininhiibitahle. 

The Arabs are one of the extensive Semitic fiimiUes, differing from each other in some 
details* but Ita all important racial characteristics essentially Caucasian in type. Few countries 
contain a more homogeneous population* They Lire a remarkably handsome nice, lithe mid 
well formed. The typical Bedouin of the desert has Lwimzc-cotouivd skin* black coarse hair, 
large eyes* dark and bright* aquiline nose. and features generally well shaped. The heard nmL 
moustache are apt Eo Lie scanty* On the average the European excels the -\mb in physical 
strength. The inferiority of the Bedouin in height and bulk may 1 h- put down to the hardships 
endured for generation after generation. The Arabs am clean in their per*ums and take great 
care of their teeth, which are generally fine, t'oarage ami temperance are the ArnbV lending 
virtues* while bis chief failing* me a luck of <i'Tti|ilo in jiecumnry dealings rind n spirit 
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0 f revenge. Tiki- lm&is of the Amb character is fnmk and bold- His intellect is active* 
perceptive faculties acute, ani:h his judgment sound* Vambery &m, in tarot rust ing the Amb 

with the Turk. "Tin* Turk is u man uf religious sentiment only; the Amb is a rcHgious 
thinker/* The jenlmi* and fiery ttunpemmi-ut uf the Arab* bits always been the source of feuds 
among themselves. They urr cjuic-k tu resent any injury* and are i-Ktreinely wnflit ivc to the 
slightest violation of establMieit etiquette* Quarrels frequently arise which end in lib w wished* 
Their code of law permits lhe shedding of blood t hi be atoned for by the payment uf maney 
or pmpQrty> otherwise the wild tribes would lung ago liave exiertiunuted them^elve*. They 
ere kept kick in the general inarch of progress by their want of organising power urn I 
incapacity for combined net inn. 

Hospitality is a leading trnit of the Amb character ; it is regarded os a sacred duty- The 
must lawless Amb never fails in his obligations as a boat* The life and property of a 

stronger nro always safe under bis roof* Nothing will excuse a breach of this duty when 

a gne-t has once routed his bond on the teat-pole of a ]k*douin or tasted his bread and salt. 

Thu Arab is eminently polite. Kveri the fierce nomads have a code of etiquette which 
they rigidly observe* “Pence be with you'" is the usual salutation. In towns* where 
tmtmiers arc jmi nrallv more cemunniou*. the ordinary morning gm-ting is “Mny your day in* 

white," That white is held m be 
lin rlikhlcilk uf good i> further tIiowh 
by rise customary answer*, " May 
yoors be like tnilk” 

The national flresas is simple 3mt 
picture^}no. Ttus nnde r-ga r rne nt. i s 
a lung white shirt, Over this come* 
u cli>$e-Jittiiig tunic of silk or eottun, 
according to the in can* of the wearer* 
It is generally of a striped materfoh 
and is gathered in by u girdle of 
raw lent her* Then comes the *tMxi T 
or clonk of curntl’s hair, black or 
with broad white lairs* through whidi 
tin- arms arc thrust* lied shoes are 
wont, pointed anil ttimed up at the 
toes* The hend-lire*?: Is )K-c:ulbr t hut 
highly ]irricticul and comfortable* It 
ii made of n piece «f cotton or silk, 
some 4 feet squaro, witli yellow or 
red stripes, fringed on two sides. 
This is doubled triangular] v and 
thrown over the hen;I* so that the 
two long ends hang down over the 
shoulders, and the third bangs down 
tIn- luck, Ifouiul the crown uf the 
I lejul j s won nd a double wU p uf 3 in jwi i 
aUiicPs hair, pari idly twisted* The 
string round the temples is n pro¬ 
tect toil against sunstroke* while the 
eyes can he shaded by drawing the 
end* of the cloth over them* The 
dress of the town-dwelling Arabs and 
Vp ,,tnnir turn tfJfoBrr. Surtm J. H>., k ft*n grn^ £. £ oF til ft Sotlt 11 Att l Will I IlgTlCU 11 UlistS 

LAftt is - tsraoon aaitv^E. for men. of a blue shirt 





i, ^ #i Jhm ^ , *. jiii* 4t£. 
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PUL-l'AN LAIilES |?i uKtOuhH 4 i^TUatL 

wit]a ski-vi^s a white apron* ami a blue bond-til hi, round which h twisted a yellow 

string, The women wear trouser* md brightly coloured shifts. Qu tlicir heads they wear 
3i kerchief. and over I LjeiI it hroiidAbrin lined straw hsil. They nrc not veiled. The women are 
fond of *ott.iug oif their jdnipk ntt.im with silver omriiigte, and even iioscsrings and silver 
hciiigk* round the arm and ankle. 

The weapon* of the Ami* consist u* a rule of it short «word nr d&gg£r f a spew, and n 
long flint-lock gun, lb- is proud «<f his weapon^, and they im often Iiundnomely ornamented. 
In Soni ]] Arabia -diver nmiiniings, often of ei costly kind, lire used, and the silver looks 
I mrtjeularly well against the dark skin nF its owner. 

The euudil iotin under which the rown-dweller? Uvo naturally differ from those nf their 
nomad brethren* The huute-i ill the more iruptirtiiiit towns uro usually built two storeys or 
memo in height, with ranges of n|*artmeots ojwrmng into n H|unre or inner court Sul ierraneon 
rooms called ore occupied during the day, chiefly for shelter from the intense beat. 

Hie Hat roofe arc used for the evening meal ami for skewing, "Arabia in the land of ruins. 
The climate, the custom of building in stone* the need of protection, tin- delight in dedrueiimi, 
have covered, the land with the fragments of eagles and wtills: and no snmll [mri of the 
population of Southern Arabia dwells to-dnr in the ruins of its forefather * 1 hnn*r*. There U 
hardly a bit uf high ground without relic* of lumrar buildings" (Jint^d). Tin? uuimuk live 
in tents* or in Suits Hindu of some light material, such jl- mnk or straw. 

Tin? IUjlI-^uUs nf the Ambl consist uf wheat, Iwrky. uud make. Maize-paridgo \& eaten 
in South Amina, Onmgis melons euemtik and many dc lick us fruits, are nlnmdant, but. 
the date is the chief article of fund anil Use *rnpk of commerce* ft is someth nerf called 
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"the bread of tlio kind" and “the staff 1 of life." Mohammad onjoined hie followers to 
11 honour the [julm-tree, for she is your mother." When fresh, the date is about the siise- of 
[i large plum, juiey and delicious. It beats no more resemblance to the date exported in 
Ujxes tlmu dees a fre-it bunch of grapes to [xieked raisins. Coffee is not less ogsnmared with 
the Ambs life than the mdisjHiHPLblc date. The story goes that it was [\ni discovered by a 
wandering And' whip had inndo a tire beneath u wild shrub on tlie edge of the divert, Soon 
ho inhaled a <felimous fragrance which was new to him. Hr found that it came from the 
toasted berrie* on the ihtnh and to Eia^ curiosity we mn- all indebted ihr the inestimable 
discovery of coffee. 

The nsmt important animals horded hy these people lire the horse mid the camel. In 
South Arabia donkey* are bred. These mdimd* constitute their chief source of wealth. 

Three classes of society are usually di-tiii pushed ; vi:. the townsfolk* who are mostly 
traders and artisans; the semi-nomad^ who live in tents or mud hut? on the edge of the 
desert; and the Bedouins, who mum about the plains. In South Arabia the distinction is 
drawn between the Sheneefs, who are descended from the Prophet ; the families who belong to 
the ruling classes; and, thirdly, the Bedouins, tielow these again are the lower classes, the 
Akhdains, who perform humble but necessary duties. They arc generally despised, anti their 
work tafinefBy putters, or butchers fs supposed to unfit them lor decent society, Jhitzd 
[joints out that even m Aden, where caste notions have no official validity, the Akluhims 
inhabit their own quarter. 

The ffheikh lh the Iscsul of the iril?e jninmg the inniuids, and the title is hereditary. Mr 

has the [lower of life and death, and the duty of making treaties with other tribes and 

uf settling disputes which arise in his own. 

After rising in the morning, the Arab's tirsi cure is to perform his devotteitfe. with much 
ap|uirent earnestness and humility. He l hen seal.*» himself or limits on hi* carpet* when* Ids 

wife serves him with a chihoid\ or pipe, and coffee with. her own hands. She then retires hi 

a respectful distance, standing with hands crossed, till her lord's cup is re^idy. When it is 
returned to her, die frequently kisses liis hand,—a lomrrton murk of respect in the Kiut ; ii 
?dso serves to remind ts* that mnouir the Arab*, ns iimont? other Moslems woman occupies a 
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very subordinate place. (Jn tin- other J mi id, the Arab treatment of slaves more enlightened. 
Tin- butter are regarded as members of the family. They rlres> like their imistcrs. uinl are 
not obliged to wear any badge of inferiority. They may acquire piujtL-rty, arid, like the slaves 
ol Home, may Imy tln-ir freedom with their saving*. 

In matters of art (lie Arab lia* nui it very wide toijic. He is restricted liv tlii- Propliei's 
eoinimiu.l not to imitate any living thing, ll i* dm- to the* that gtiOHutl rival lint.- nr.- the 
usual form of dtvonitioq, and very ofieetive they are in all “ Arabesque " work—r. 7 . Mil* 
Alhamhm T almv. II* tins a 1 ' 1 'nniur love of ciiUur. which lie dispkivs on everv jmssible 
occasion. 1 he earthen ware pottery of which hi> tnmty household utensils—water-jugs und 
ooflW-eups—are made i* often hanrl-nmely decomted, ami is a favourite subject for hi* 
artistic -kill. 

Jn Ids i-fiuitehip the Arab often displays u great deal of gallantry, though the chances for 
r nee ting and looking upon the face of his beloved one are exceedingly few. Knrepenns express 
tlieir devotion by languishing and sighs. The Bedouins show the ferocity of their nature 
even in their love-making. They have been known to cut and slash themselves severely, just 

to prove flit* reality nm\ 
depth of their affection*. 
As iniglif l>e expected, 
the town-d welling Arab? 
are more tempemt# in 
their outward demonstm- 
t ion s, Tb i * t ho lit i loutu> 
attribute to the Je- 
i£c i] emey res ii 11 fng ironj 
a st* L t Iol E |[fi% The Arali 
trtorriage ceremony b 
simple. JEi tin- female 
mm prirLii imt of her 
father's tent the bride ». 
decked out in hi j r ^+ h c|- 
* 3 mg ri m ry ( j >rev i om ly 
provided by the bride¬ 
groom, Mounted on a 
cumel a nd imtftmjMin i ed 
by her for mile relation*, 
sdie eoiidtirtffd to the 
Cfinvji of her liciskuid. 

1 he young coiii|iitrjjiiu£ of 
the wedded jmir indulge 
iti dancing* un 11 other 
spurts Ft e 1 ■ I fftdtjvjtjrfe are 
kept Up for Mijne tlays 
before the bride nml 
liriiiegjpam sire allowed 
to settle down to 3 Harried 
lifiL They are then 
escorted home, nmi 
4 - nuirriiige by capture* 
survives iii 11 sort of 
IhantomitEie which is per¬ 
formed m this oeciis&a^ 

Wives are generally 
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purchased, and g^rls 
nn s some? irnts bartered 
for f other* being given In 
exchange. 

Some peculiar cere¬ 
monies nrc practised at 
Arab f us lends. Ft is the 
c us tom u 11 lot kg eerta \ ti 
tribes to bin y with the 
fkml mun Ids ^voixl, l str- 
hiu. i l e i ■ I girdle, Women, 
hilt not iiii'M. wear 
mourning. In the houses 
of tho dead and in tin* 
processions to tin- burial- 
| iln.ee female moumei>, 
hirer! for 11 to occasion* 
howl most horribly* heat 
their arms, tear their 
h ii i r. and behave eA 11 v 
like furies* -Sunset is 
I lie usual time for funertda 
to Luke place* 'file 
m alkih# read jaft^age* 
from the K i ■ mu i ive r the 
grave* in which Sin- body 
is Laid on its side with 
the f-iL-e* toward* Mecca. 

The Arab? are fanati¬ 
cal adherents of Islam, 
which 11nd ii- ptwtmg" 
place in the desert. The 
Korun is the liasis of 
i hear 1 il ws + TfiHr j vi i ghm 
Hominat es ilieir individual 
lives us well tifj their 
3>o|itSeal existonce, T 1 1e 
holy cil ies of Mecca ami 
Medina me witliiu their 



FAitto b# JU^rjiLln it A.] fftiw 

a turnout*. 


territory, and the con¬ 
stant procession of devout pilgrim.' to these place? naturally stimulate* Lite [±rkte and zetd of 
the Arabs in s heir religion* 


SVMA. 

Tut: word Syria is nn abbreviated form uf Assyria, the name hy which one of the great 
empire* of antiquity vyils known* The tcrriuiriiil extent of the tmcieiit empire- ha* heeu 
reduciM even more than its name. At one time [t spread over a vjlst n-gion in WesLeju Asia. 
Now tin- country which i* eullnd Syria U icstdctL-d to a mere strip, Tim western .shore of 
which ir* hashed by the Ab'ditemitieiiin while its eastern limit i> in The arid stepjho fringing 
(he Desert of Arabia, lt> utmost length is -K>u miles from the Taurus Mountains in the 
north to Amhiii Pctnn® in the south. Eh breads 1 1 it averages abnu lUl) miles, Its total urea 
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is LI5,01 JU nijiuif! : mill'.', of which uimiit l2.<""i constitute Pair- tint*. Tin? [Kiptilal imi of Syria 
tm? liwn variously "sliniateJ, A mean between the hi|;licst and lowest iigmvs would be 
2,000,00ft, which i- ns else re the correct number ns it is possible to got. 

The Syrians are n mixed race. The Bedouins have pushed their way in among them 
wherever the plain- extend. in the settled regions the iiucieiit Syrian nice, which belongs to 
the Aramaic brunch of the Semites. exists wily as a rare survival. The Uiri* of Lhe people 
bus, however, remnined Semitic. Syrians of the [indent day may he regarded as a blend id 
various mcea, in which there are Arab, Turkish, am] Hellenic elements. 

I'jirly mid continuous blending with |H>u|ile of the lldlrnir stuck Inis certain I v not 
impaired tl«- excellent ijhysh.nl mid mental eWi icteric its derived from thejr Semitic forefathers. 
They mv « tledthnUy handsome nice, if we may judge them by the t hristLiii section of the 
community, J hey an; Uglily intellectual mid readily assimilate European ideas, while 
retaining the distinctive traits of their own nationality. Their nice has beau celebrated from 
the earliest rimes for its enterprising spirit, We of travel, and aptitude for trading. Syrian 
merchants are to be met with in ixmdnii, laverpool, Manchester, Marseilles, mid other centres 
of commorct?. 

The national religion is Mohammedanism. and the followers of Islam are three limes 
more numerous thnn the devotees of other rubs. Members of the Greek Church ami Armenian* 
are among the latter. Uf those who do not follow tlm Prophet, the strangest in point of 
numbers arid the most reinarlcnhle generuBy are the Druses. As another 'instance of the 
variety of fait It to tie found in this small country may be mentioned tin; Ansuriebs, They are 
held in contempt by Christians and .Mussulmans alike, who refuse to take their evident in 

mLILTS Of 1 jLW\ 


Tin* Druses are Syrian mminlainrett, and number 00,000. They inhabit the northern 
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Nearly every Dvtnm in thu 
mountain* ean rend 11ml write. Wilts 
and tobacco they never touch. Their 
women are virttu^s, Divorce is 
almost unknown amongst. them* 
though it is allowed and can lie 
easily effected; it is only nece^u 1 / 
that the husband should tell hb wife 
three times in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses that she hud better go tHivk 
to her mother. The Druses have 
curried the sell of t fie valleys up 
and along the hi] Lrii.tr s* These are 
Laid out in terraces* planted with 
1 nulberry T olive, and vine, which 
flourish under the constant care 
bestowed upon them. The chief 
industry is the production of silk. 

The religion of the Druses is 
peculiar and mysterious. It has a 
3ftmu1 1 nun fonndnt ion* but it em¬ 
braces Christ jllu and ZoroastriMi 
elements. Their religion was \\rt-t 
taught Jii 1D2R but its Vuiuries have 
done nothing to make it known 
outride Elieir own circle. Their lives 
are regulated by sevgji great prin¬ 
ciple^ which they must profess. 

One of thara inveracity. This must 
Ik . 1 rigid] v observed in their dealings 
with each otli«r t twit not necessarily 
in theirhdereottrse with unbelievers— 
fclmt is to say T jlII who are not 
Druses, Another is the reeogmtkm 
of the tii]itv of God, A third is 
complete separation from all who do 
[jot hold their beliefs, juid are there¬ 
fore iu error. A fourt-h is mutual prelection and support. They believe that the number of souls 
in existence never varies. AcooriliiigLy nil the souls now in life have lived in some human 
form since the creation imd will continue Ee live till tin* final dedmeiinu of the world. Prayer 
Es looked upon ns an unwarrantable mtflrfeftflre with the Almighty, 

Christum ud^SLunaries have IjlI mured among thorn with very little effect* The Dtih^ 



as a l; .1 i' smilKll. 


Ifiejfnul 


FhH& Ijf 


will not accept the teachings of others whom they regard ji* presumptuous met[dli re, On the 
other liaml. they make tio attempt tri extent] their own doctrines by either force or argument, 
ft is to the remark a hi i' nature nF their religion thus the Lhu-rs according to mim* writers, 
owe their indepiMiihoLt and exehirive temjtcr. 


PALKSTISK 


Tiie branch of the human family inseparably associated with Fiites-tipe is the Hebrew. 
PaliMitiue, or the Holy LeehI. lying in the south-w<-t of Syria* fills the nmst iiujiortmtt place 
in the Lmtoir uf the Christian iind Hebrew races. To-day it forms but a very small part of 
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the vast region* (ii Ada ijvi-t which the Turk 
bold* r-vusv. It# popu I at ion i? t i ■ it far fdiort 
of 700JKMi H of whom between £0.000 mu! 
HtiMJKJd hj» Jews, In Jcnt^ihmi ami its 
neighbourhood alone the Jew# number from 
45,000 to mMO. At least m p-r etui, of 
the tut id |ropidatiou ure Moluujitiittdjut&r The 
LangjiUigo must guumdly spoken in Amide. 

The Hebrews may be regmthii as the 
1u i si: representatives of the ZNMnitie stock* 
Their |k]iysLud ehanirleraffcft are jierhnp# more 
dearly defined than these of any other people. 
They have regular and nxpft&aRe feature# i 
lhuI face and bruin-cup; huge? and often 
aquiline nose* depressed lit the roor ; forehead 
>\ might* but iM high; black. MsjjguiL- shaped 
eye?; siileiII. pointed chin; ghx^y black hair, 
with full beard; pah 1 white skin; and stature 
somewhat below that of the uventgo Euro]*enn. 
Tin- prevailing type of thee is i missive* 

It- -.tmugiharacieristies makefile Hebrew 
lues easily fe^ignt^ibla in whatever [Hurt nf 
the world it is hhoh, Thu Jewish laws and 
mages, which forbid intermixture with other 
races, account for their racial purity* The 
Ittrrfrru have, however, from time to time 
1 H A eii broken Aiwa* and In many places the 
murks of their iutermarrifige with other race# 
can lie seen, Enir-h&imL blue-eyed, and 
.'Vlute-ski 1 im-d Jews me to be found in Engl ala], 
bed-haired ami red-beanh-d Jews are known 
in Germany, and tawny-!!iced Jews in Spmiu, 
la i behiu hill] on the Malabar coast in India 
Ijlii:I ijuiau states Thai Jew.- are to be seen *0 
black ins t-« be inibstm^tishuble from natives 
except m form and features. 

Tin* Hebrew dm meter is tdbu »1 as dearly defined as the fo c:e . It varies but little the 
wi.rhl over, Jew* eagerly follow every uceiipatbij of a remunerative kind. They ttre oil on not 
fordid mint with regard to lie- honour and dignity of the course thiy pursue. They have 
excellent l>11 dm?-- .-npaeii), bur Eire frequently gnupiug and avaricious* They ore keenly alive 
to r|l< - “mitt e!i:» lee” 1'fomridi wiLhia their own race, i hey are decidedly hospitable among 
themsuilvt^ dignifo-d. nod often beuoyoteut* Tl..-y take charge of their Y*w. ddc and : 
wherever tle-y may be t and are merciful to each other in their dealing?. Their wives rmvlv 
excite scandal by laxiry of virtue or levity of conduct, 

I be imr'llertmil and liioial strength of the Jcwe bnmglu tluim triumphantly 1 through the 
univ.-r^il apomtim %jr underwent in tli« Middle Agmr, 2 fc 4 ay ^ Ur> . hUui 

thi‘ world; and an* witWfc wy political rtatoa if th.-ir own. Yet tln-y «&{#« Fm ib' ih.ur 
iuHueriw (im-|p1v fill »n ill.' liT.: ,,f the with uliich tln-y ooim- iti ocmtnct. .lews excel 

ill liii i.mnv. .in. mill riiu-inv Ijiit fiiimm. i.- pwlinjjc thdr special daiiuJb, In (Jcrnj«ry t 
amt nwenlly, ulus! m I'ninco, a |"'liiicul iniwiilii is ln-ini* waged against ilium, Anti-Semitic 
prejudice is always strong wherever the Jews hei-imie influential 

Tl.<> Jews Lave In-mi wanderers from the earlitot times, and Lave at ways U-en subject to 
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si range vurittitudcs of 
foilvi lie. About ¥000 im'- 
they emerged from 

Me^KiUUtiiii iiiL>Itt led 

in i hilliLiiii. or Pahtftine. 
Subsequently* in eausc- 
queue*!' uF Elm due in 
their adopted land* the 
jmtriiireh Jacob* with till 
hi* family and adherents, 
went into Egypt. There 
he obtained penui^ion 
to settle in 1-1 lo land 
of Goshen. The do- 
acendaniis uF these 
settlers were treated a& 

Halves A <U k li\i‘Tur HiiMk 1 

iu tile jierikiii of Muses. 

Hy him tlwy were led 
«Ut into i lae wilderness 
of Siuui when.* they 
wandered over forty 
years—According to the 
Old Test4 l meat. Motiont 
critics, however* would 
Allow u mueli shorter 
14eriL *|. A bon t 127 4 3 k£* f 
under the leadership of 
.fosliiuL. they entered 
into [tttig&Hoii of Pales¬ 
tine* Thirteen hundred 
mid furty years later 
Titus* the Hitman 
governor <4 Syria* lie- 
sieged and captured 
Jerusalem, with horrible 

cwmge* ns narrated by Josephus. He completely destroyed the Temple, and almost raz&d the 
city to the ground* The Jews who survived were driven from the land, to seek refuge 4 ind 
procure sustenance as heat they could among the different nations of the earth* Since the 
rum of their city and dispersion of then nice, in the words of J **yy D'JsmclL, “the Jewish 
peoplu am not a nation, for they consist uF ninny nations T . r and, Ilk* the dimneioon, they 
re lied. I he colour of 11 jl* s | m. it they rest hi,.’ 1 

1 he Jew - lane [H-eserved fmiu the .■njlw fiim-s* (he striking customs which are xtni 

with their religion. < dtvumrUtun h pirfomied on male iujUnr- eight days after hirtli. Uu 

tint thirtieth day after r he uppE^aiTtmr <4 the Erst. nui3>- child the cerrtnony of * r rock.dug the 

ftrst-bmt ’ T lakes place. The father invitiv hi* mule friends and relatives, with the rubbi* to 
a supper, iiiul the mot hrr invite* the wmiien. Before die *uppm- is over the bufav i> brought 

1 1 ^ the father* He places if in the arms of the rabbi. Then be put* as many piece* oF 

silver money n> he am afford on a 1 my. ~ Thh is my firet-bom" he say* to the mhhx ■ k - / 

desire to redeem hint according to the a .andmcnt of GtxL written in tho Book of the 

Ijiw/' "Bust thou indeed de^re to redeem this thy firrf-ljom son? 1 " answers the rabbi. 
The father replies, “I greatly desim to ndeem my son. and this is the mleiiiplion money 


J/h ji i iilj j i‘h-iim bftki £btifrwrtrt< at Iftt -Uii; jIj- j 
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siccording Ui tin.* Law of Mlj-j The rabbi bikes the money and rHnn^ t Ik- child to iU 
father. Thu latter. holding n cup of wine m hi* hand* givn rlumks to God fur fkORtiiltii%y 

lih'n to behold this joyful occasion. The ntl>bi iitid the father take rome of the wine* After 

I hut L hr rabbi lifts up the tray with tbr? coins and hold* it over the hiihfs head, saying, 
"This is instead of this; this h in excluuige for this; this i* in redemption of this*; and may 
the child he well instructed in out holy i*aw T miter in due time into the marrirtgu state* anil 
at the bat be found full of good works. Amen/ 7 list:- supper i* then proceeded with, and the 
evening is given up to festivity* 

Earlv marriages are the rule among the Jew*. At Jerusalem girb are usually married 
at the age of fifteen. Youths become husbands nt eighteen. Tlfey generally have Urge 
hi milieu. Even the very poor rejoice at suecensive add it iunss when they happen to be boys* 

There me three ceremonies in connection with Jewish waddings—t'i±. the engagement, 
th© betrothal, and the final msiniugc rite. According to rabbinical law t a betrothal is not. 
merely a promise to marry, but h hx.ked upon na thv first step in the marriage ceremony. 

Ten persons at least must bo present, M Ih-I.1i a betrothal and a wcdsliiig, to give the m-t duo 

publicity and solemnity. At rise betrothal ilu* amniuit uf the lirideh dowry and the date of 
the wedding are fettled. A provision called the kdhulm i* arranged at the same Huu\ .lews 
in the East attach great importance to this Iiwditutioti. It settlor upon the bride si mm 
of money which t lie Hosbtftid must piy to her in the event of u divorce. As it \* t-nsy for 
a Jewish husband to get si divorce, this amuigement protects the wife ngainsi \mag arbitrarily 
dismissed from his bottle. The wedding it^df i* long and ceremonious. rsjioeuilly among the- 
richer jews. The bride is taken it) proeossimi from the father** house to that of the bride- 
groom’s filthier, She is conducted to a sent Linder a canopy of yellow rilk in the mbi, or 
principal room. After writing a long time the cry is raked* ^Behold the bridegroom cometh l H 
The bridegroom eatery accompanied by the mhhi srnd his nude friends. Except for the fez, 
which is commonly worts in the East, they are ail dressed very much ns they would Iw* at a 
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wedding iii England, 11m bride- 
graoin takes hi* place Under the 
canopy beiido ft tailsli-, trli which 
stands- a flagon of wim* iliji! s^'pn'^*’ 
glasses, The nhblii takes tils- place 
on the opposite ridfe* Over his head 
k f I l rowli a K-t"ii f of white -ilk* adleri 
n iiUith. The bride lists from her 
rrt-nt, anil Is W ihreo tinea round 
i hr Liridegnumi. This illustrates the 
firing of Jeremiah* “The woman 
-hall conipus?- ii man A 111* t ln-N 
-tain L fifing eudi oilier nppurire the 
rabbi. lie fills one of the glasses 
with wine* and< holding it in hi* 
hand. reptlita a prayer- lie then 
hands the cop to the bride and 
brfdogvih >m in turn. When each 
htii ripped It, the man [plqeef on the 
hvomuu'.' linger u ring, -.iy Eng, lfcj— 
hold Hum art sitidith-i] to me Uv 
rlii- ring, auvnrding to the Law of 
Mosea iiini of Israel.^ Then follows 
1 he reading oF the marriage contract, 
which the hriiiegi-iH>m and witnesses 
rign. The rubhi take? another glass 
of wine. Holding it in his hand, 
lie pronounces over the wedded pair 
the ^^evtd KEesrinirfaL* The mu tried 
COuple also tasty of this glass. Aei 
empty glass then put on tills floor* 
and c Ljs- bridegroom slumps oti it 
with liis kwi till it is crushed to 
ailipiiiH, In .h*e ii 1 " |i.iri s of the East. awl iuItuhlv hi Jerusalem. I In- bride steps three i iNairn over 
a flitih containing 1 w. < live fishes, E1 ki- - etnlilemsi of fruitful lies riie does iv the vritnesM.^ 

,if the tmitriuge rejieat the command. *■ Hi- fruitful amd multiply/* 


i'l l jtfrui.. u .ijrl v ,T|i * i i "I- iVwllW J* th , J, /7*^t ii, I.'. 

NIOTimiA* Til. ihJU II:? AS El SOnOLAHlK, AHUKSlA 


ASIA MINI»U AM* THE VALLEY UE THE EU PH KATES AND TKiHlS. 


The inliabitants of Asia Minor Tit the present day can hardly tie said, to ijos^is strongly 
nMirlii'il eh li rue I i-ii^s M■ s "E the several rueen from which they have sprung. Tul'Ieh, Siicek?. iiml 
Armenian? mv the three chief ingredients of the mixed population of this rountrv, and they 
must be debribed in turn. 

Though divided from Europe by two narrow straits, this westerly project!mi of Aria was 
for many centuries the arena uti which the most powerful peoples of this two centiiitmL* did 
kiltie tu decide which wot- Lire muster power 11 mi should rule the world. It now hums \*\rt 
of the Asiatic empire of I he Turks, It is a lilllc larger than France* but has less than one- 
fourth of the p-upulnt imi of that country. At 1 he same timr it is the main KUirce of the 
sinew, the revenue* and the military strengi.h of Tin- Ui^mitui Empire. 

If we go back ro t he primary suim«-s iT mn j dmval iim t the Turk must k- said to |>elong 
to the MnngulcH r Jartar Irnihrli. Tie- origiluil type ha? been ixaisiilerdhly nioJitied by large 
admixture with Aryan nu-e » 0 The Turkish kiniliea who hi tied in Asia Minor under Eitognd 


f-mia hy i.\ L fflnWi *1 r f.ii. \ L - ’i" <-TK 

tFIHKE TUSK*. 
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!Um1 . . ,Jir - tlu * founder* of tlie Uttuinnu sovereignty, probnblv fused with the Sejjub*. 

’Hip enormous number of t heir representatives at the present ‘ tin.*; cannot bo put down 
*" natural im-rease. a* the Turks were always n fighting nud destructive raw. Jt ^Luts to 
fusion with other people*. (JsiiuuU, the- name given to the modem Turk, ivwm n hybrid 
rate which \m absorbed Asiatic, Armenian. Greek. and Arab element*. Taking the Asiittie 
Turk ns he appears tn-dny. ethnologists agree that nil distinctive Mougolie features have 
dtapiKMivd. His large brown eyes, bushy eyohrmrs. full beard, and "tnmg white teeth 
oiniTlr him to rank as u really high-class representative uf the Caucasian type. This is not 
surprising when we remember that the Turkish lmrcm is largely recruited fmm Circassian 
Georgian, Abkhasian, and other people. of tin- Caucasus noted for’their physical lenutv. 

The Turk? e M*% ifihabit Ilia western provinces. Here it h that the True chamber of 
that once idK-oi..|uedng jH-.ple is most fully apjairent, As their euilv history shows they 
were formerly n haughty and powerful nice, and pomrued great aptitude for Ernest Thev 

<,lwtt . vs .. . lU " K tiri,i •* fueling, hnwrvrr. t« bring nut their lut.-nt capacity Umlw 

th- stress of iwewrity, and .. thoroughly round, they fought with irresistible ..ion 

When the sjtell was orn-e brekm, they sank luu-k into a state of indulenre m\ promi 
set'll isinn. Against the Undoubted prowess of the Turk cm the battle-field must be set off 
his entire want of ability to wake imv u» a f his warlike wbievemeiits. If,, wiis content to 
do nothing. The trader who supplied liis needs and the peasant who worked for him fie 

despised impartially. Hi* |«st t-htum-ler explains much of the *,r.. ineormteencv which 

lie displays to-day. Tar outnumbering all other mces in these western provings, the Turks 
rlo nor enjoy unchallenged supremacy. The Greek* mid Armenians even then*’ are serious 
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rivals They have a more active spirit than the Turks, anti they make up in energy what 
they lack in mimfaeia. Their presence makes it necessary for the Turk to be ever on 
the watch* that he may even maintain himself In the land of which he is* politically, 
lord and iint*ier. 

The Turks form the agricultural portion of the community* I he Greeks and Armenimn 
arc found chiefly in t]ie towns, where they art- writers, artiste, im-rdmiits, and financier* 
Nearly nil the trade of the country is in their hands. Tlii* illustrates the non-progreSshe 
character of the Mohammedan doctrine. When the Turk does work, lie i- by no menus 
incomjH-tput. Ji« j H excellent ais a rattle breeder. ft tin 
however, uninventive and lacks asltiteiuvs ; and these detect 
nice with Isis shnrp-witted ndgfabnurs, Hie agriculture remain* much ns if was w the days 
when Troy was besieged OH the heights where its mins can still be -cell. The lig, the vine, 
and the olive. bountifully supplied by Nature* furnish the Turkish peasant with hi* fivxl and 
satisfy all Iris limited wants. Accordingly he sees no necessity for troubling himself wltli 
any studied system of agriculture* even if by so doing he could make the soil ten time* 
more productive. The Turk 
s] teak* Ills own language only. 

The Greek- and Armenians* 
on the other hand, speak at 
least two from their infancy, 
and are often highly culti¬ 
vated. The ku-kward ness of 
the Turks in this respect may¬ 
be attributed partly to their 
pride arid portly to their 
contempt for nit non-Moham¬ 
medan peoples. Their want 
of enterprise and social emula¬ 
tion also largely accounts for 
their ignorance Wry few 
Turk* can even road and 
writ**. This is due to the 
great difference between their 
language as it is written with 
its Large infusion of Ambic 
and as it \> ejiuken. 

The Turk Is earnest, re¬ 
served, and endowed with a 
fair tiling of intelligencer hut 
he will never trouble himself 
10 acquire tlie business habits 
of hi* neighbours, whom he 
lias allowed to monopolise fill 
the trade and wealth. 

In one reflect the pride 
of the ruling race always 
assert.* itself. Should u Turk 
lie found dead in a Greek 
vtllugv an r \*]zi Minor, all the 
notables go to prison. A* n 
rule, a Turk who trill* a Greek 

nr Armenian is acquitted., rnrrr&Mimo ix coat-ski's ckcbkp (searomujift, iumu). 
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People of Turkish tape 
have tuttek the same dress nil 
over Asia Minor and Syria, 
The striped nlfc of I lit- eu-tinirv 
is tlie favourite material for 
the upj.t-]■ doiliittg* Heavy 

■'■tilfFr> \vi tIf ituli Uwork are ailsu 
very }«jjiuliir. 

Co!on el Hurnaby* wliei i 
going through Alia Minor- 
wu 5 struck by the economie^l 
way in which the nntivfis 
build their dwe3 lings. IVLeii 
a m*n i> ohl enough to 
marry, am] imlm* to sei up 
utnlor a roof of hi* n-iiti, he 
tuarks u piece of ground, 
generally of on oblong u-bape* 
on the aide of a hfl) r lie 
then dig* out the K-mth to el 
depth of 0 or 7 feet. His 
i>e>;T T't i'p i> to cut doivu n _ ood 


and iiinke six stout [sosts, each 

cibout IU feet Uigii. The*e he drived into the ground to a depth of 4 feet* putting three 
I 10 -' 1 * ™ ^ tlK of tlie oblong. Crass-beama are fastened to the top of ties* uprights, B nd 
brunches of tii'es, laid closely ami plastered flown with clay, make a covering. A few plank#, 
with a holt- im.de in them to serve as a doorway, compose the ends mid sides of the building 
The floor is formed by a brood, heavy plank, with strips of cowhide to serve as hinges. One 
putt is devoted to lodging such sheep, oxen, camels, and cows ,u. the owner of the house 
niuy 1“' II- and his family occupy the other part. No puli Aon wall the cattle 

from the* human tenant#. Colonel Burnaby may well be believed when be #ay* that the 
smell which arises at night from the confined air and the animals in the buildup is eices- 
Sively disagreeable to u European. In cold wither a hole in the roof which serves as 
a ventilator ,# stopped up by a large ,ton«. Tim inmates, sometimes consisting of twelve 
or fourteen pcopl*. lie huddled together on tin- floor. I„ the lH »rer Loose# the lioor is 

covered with rugs made of camel's hair, and in the houses of the wealthier class with thick 
Peraian <iLTj>et* r 


llw i,recks have lama connected with Asia Minor from the earliest period of their 
h tstory Lriugrj mts went out from an cum l Greece and seized upon the maritime lamler of 
Asm, Where tlmy planted uupurhdit colonic®. These formed seme of the bright,-t jewels it. 
the diadem of imperial Athens. Ihe Asiatic Greek to-day still miniv of the physical 

e hornet eristics of his ancestors Tall and slim, but well proportioned, with o«d ft® and 
arched huh-, regular white teeth, animated eves, and small hands and feet I 
aJimiu,- civilised races in personal comeliness. By intemiarru-e with Sxttunb 
non-Hellenic peoples the Greeks have no doubt lost much of the parity of their 
ttar prid. „..a indiridnulit, any, k<-,,t thorn fr,„, es ,. nsivo talerainu „ „. iUl tll « 
«*•» Uinjr bvo. Oa.uj.nJ , Wl » Mr ^ „ e ^ 

catrtW to W num. W»»l «< tt. noaioat G™**. 1„ Su,,™,, ,„J w .,.d 

tkeBaHouto bnild «a lm|u ; .,„ly 1- «aa «■* .. f„„„ . .. ^ 

into iurkn,t, tniruiun. lull ilitlonuca uf frith Im, pravanuj «nv union tliu tun rut-u. Ili. 

; e '*r y"* * "* ti "“ lil . y » k »l' »• Gnat nr Asia Minor wnnunitivalf 

five from forvi^n cluusL-nts, wwjRumavpj 


ie nu\ks higb 
lejiimis arid otfier 
niee_ Btit 
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jkf^.iHvn ni ItiAiri. Aiwttn * Cfc, J t flat £&Wl, £.<?■. 


AS tXGLlBU m-*HHiA3LlT T wmi IRS ^AT IV 11 TCAClIOli. 


The Greek 11M over t lie 
world is known for Iris clever¬ 
ness suhtlctY, rmJ r^p rgy ■ 
Ilf idsG lias the reputation of 
h^in^ deceitful and running 
Eij Asia Aliuur tliifl o^pocially 
iht? ease* If hi* fauli* ouinot 
lie eicuseii, they mu at my 
Rife he explained. He lion 
long lived under Turkish op¬ 
pression, arid it is only hy 
superior ability that be can 
hope to hold Ids own. More¬ 
over. he has hud to deal with 
Orient id St who regard elmyp 
practice in busing matters 
id most with admiration. 

^Mdle the Turk is m 
indolent, it is not surprising 
[but the active, energetic, 
quick-witted Greek, in cbm- 
petition with hum should 
&eem likely to attain the 
tending place in Asia Minor 


EEf ?• °- k r—*• “»* -* *-* - sztSrJZZ! sr^; 

® fe r "’ *' ^ r ' mi «'“'»>««« farmer, imd n shrewd trader, Jfo e*Ml* it, the ieunied nroiLk,™ 
tochers, luv,\c r^. diK-tans aud hankers lire in nearly every instance Greek#. ‘Ills iireek i> 

J K ' Kl ’ f,t1 M» (seeured almost esdiwive control over local finances aTi A tr»tte it* 
itevet forget# he » n tfrrak. His i^ide in his Hellenic nationality is fostered hv'‘«wrv 

vTV iT JiCq,Ure ,lte ™ nn r ° r [Ue ^ rf the rasters of the laud. Oonijnnftli 

j h Sj 3 v! B g ° ,0IB Wk ***** **“■ WIW. i. -ally the £ 


THE ABUJSMAX& 

lltK Armcninti nire formerly numbered S, 000 ,(KW, hut is now umi— aiiHfwwi r *r , . . 
Armeniu there are MWU.OW; in l'erei™ Armenia. 1.^1 1 , furkisL 

Kurnev « 50 .om>j in Turkey in Earope, 52 aO t OOO; anil elsewhere, nr" - 

though their features general I v are large Of the Tm ; . * L " ' 1 ^ uiiiisoiue 

™ Hie early ofts.ua, t* of rhe Septic brand v 2 !l V*’ ***** L ° fe 

,ith the to, grot, h and to, says hLHL L£L*ttT 

nlld fntter i» appearance they mv strong^ h,j ^fhe' 0 f tile Tewf"*?^ 

name i* Ilai. or Iliiik. or Jfcikon, The nvenure Ar^e.,!™ t !, ' Jbeir 

His ooinjile^ioa is dark.ah brown or yellow. The tinir i* ^ !l (neditim height, 

iwir is often seen, and in Voting iM'ntilo eveu fair Imir 't‘l ^ s might, though brown 

tendency to ran to fleshiness. The ... m 0 f,,. u . ’ . '. jy^emaa I ms a marked 

stately carriage; they hnv“ tine, dark ,-ven .*Il*uIciI i v i i . ! "f WU 1 re ® n ^ tr ^ slturEa 1|L, J a 
which lead tbrir olive coiuijltsiuns n j^iiltar dmrm ’ ’ * uliU! ’ imi lel, h* tL llLlJ thickness, 

The Armenian is tounu,. iu&Mtto* dever,* and hospitable. His , |n ick intelli.enee 
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enable* Mm to adapt himself readily to the manners and habits of tins people among whom 
tie may happen to be living. This intellectual suppleness 1 mikes' him e^j^iaUy qualified Tor 
trading. Timid and taciturn, bo displays fit hast an outward olvdirmv to III? rider* 

Their history jjast mid pro-iotiT. auirouu;Is the Armen ulus: with n hulu of ruin: nice. For 
centuries they have had no separate edstciicu j.o a mu ion. Fdmiorly liide j httrufeiit, and at 
times even jiowerfiil, they piiaaccl under the influence of iVand.i* which, with Turkey mad iu 
more roeent years Ihissin, divide the sovereignty ever them, in Hits stato of *uhjri’tian their 
i resit ion has been little better than Hint of slaves. Yet it is among the Armenians, whose 
country extends into Asia. .Minor* that some of the be si traditions and rno?i jprevailing religion* 
have started out £0 influence the world. 

[n classic times Armenia included the wdiolt 1 of tie 1 Van district ikiuthward to the 38" 
|iaiaileL Their land tui* been the arena on which the peoples of I tie lint, and We.tfc have struggled 
for the dominion of Asia, Assyrians Mede% and lVrtiiiN* have jia^svd through it. The gmit 
gent-nds of antiquity, Dorms, Xerxes and Alexander the I<rent, have UnJ their armies inlni El, 
The Homan Empire w?us constantly visiting it with her legion*. Arab-. Mongol*. mul Inrtarw 
in tnora recant times overran it with tlieir devastating hn-ttleB* In many r.^qu-ct* the history 
of the Armenians is analogous to that of the Jew;-, Fated h> la* driven from their own 
homes, and the victims of every conceivable form of political mischance, they have pm ceil 
their Semitic ancestry by I heir remarkable f towel of j^rr-d 8i.cn L-e m n j>enp1e + Their family 
and tribal sentiment:, the depth of their coiiseimisness of nuthmfdily t and their religion have 
been preserved by them fur generations without the least npfiureuE 1 .Liinirun ion. It is to 
these elements of national character that they one their survival* Even nt the present lime 
the Armenians in Turkey are subject to the harassing incursions of no nun l K Link, who quarter 
themselves in Armenian village* and com pel tlieir hosts to feed them and their cattle, without 
the slightest payment in return except in the form of insults anil blows. It is lint mure than 
a few yours ago Unit Europe was startled and shocked by the dreadful massacres which the 
Suit mi's unruly subjects perpetrated wholesale in Armenia* 



•iuurv; a> ■>!(rim ** m:- l 1.0 riu-n t m n massaohu- 
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like tile .fpw^ the majority of the 
Armenians are scattered nil over the face 
of t he earth. They lire fur (lie must 
|mrt in separate communities, and pmciob- 
ut.ely cherish the spirit of national 
imitlierliood* Wherever they may lie, 
their a (let: | ions niffiiys turn lu flic rootm-* 
taifiri iimI plains m>*r, of the Euphrates, 
"hicli they ill regard as their home. 
These contain the places which they 

esteem more sacred (hat. . others on 

earth. Armenians are to l» found in 
almost nil Turkish provinces, hut chief!v 
tiiiit of Erzurum n. Ry no means the 
most numerous jwirt of the nation lives 
in Asia Minor, A large numln-r live in 
Erivan, a province iic*|uired fro to Persia 
bv Russia some thirty years ago. Alto* 
gether there are nlxiut SttO.tHlO in the 
liiLS^iun Empin?. Many A mien in ns an- 
merchant* in Persia, where they have a 
colum- nt-ur Ispahan, Utters, again, are 
fuLiind in European Turkey, while in India 
they share with Jews and Parsis almost 
the entire monojKjly of hanking, Thev 
cppi'iir in the great commercial cities nf 
the Mediterranean, in the Austrian Empire, 
atui in Africa. Arinciiiitns have long In-ell 
■ sUiNished in Ureat Britain, where they 

,, , , , . . ni,e chiefly engaged in COmmatfia] imr- 

iliey have been settled at .Manchester since 1840. In 1862 they were numerous 


ftp ;■ Mf.tn .VfKhML 4" CSfc „ Sir nf f £ f." 

a KirKtiisn sicm?trAtif cm up (head vf Ti*rfsj>). 


suits. 

. ... . fiJ.Ji.tr IC^U, J.JJ. t 

enough to rent u private Imus, for the celebration of divine worship. ' In 1870 they built a 
chd.rch T b^Tvivi* is rorjrlucted everv SuihLiv tux^rdlntf Li \ rn ■ - 

r re j;™' s ™«“«*?“>«w«n««i ... fol .,’,,./"“gy 

sionaih *i fr<vi Armenians stud/ at Kdintmrgli awl Oxford 

(„ T"?' 1 ' «J" “" Tf ” f "' l ™, «f ***** Ub. Th. „ 

T ” ™T . . ‘'o' *«™ to Ills rtraet. «atMv 

l rr r*’ -• 

‘x ::r\ L -7 . s 

<«•«•.», Ik, In,,,. Ovht w, ,,,1 V, liilV. ■ , ".r *™ “• 

to front, „„1 ,*»„,) with . „ ri »„ jj,.' I,X b, J n 1 '! T ">‘™ 

their co^tumi* wln?n tbey nre eujovinij the niirl i,j £v > v r n * ' ir 'fP™ e nts complete 

is usually silky black mid of abundant growth, fhlJa down the I ick^i '' ” ^ * ’j'- 17 " hlctl 
up at the end with bunches of ribk-u Wl^, ! £ d Ji *^ ^ tW 

.„onlb:, .11 .by ™r ™r,l l.,,„y ™don, Srhioo,. 1 b,v ™„. e L. ^ 

si|UAre-to,,l freneb tool j .l»h bordly ov„ «, .. . - v( . ,f, n ,JT ” 

,« why, .toy mor,. Tb, ,I.*. -toobterod ar , 

with a bright grcpn, red, or vAl<m sdk nuwn. TIiIh i- if, n t , , 0 11 

on. Ih»,. wb„ ,„b„ W, tobbb, it . . np J ** 
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There k ik> nut ion in the East where, =hj it is said* women occupy so wilted a position 
as among the Armenians. When a man dies !Baling a widow* she becomes the bend of a 
community consisting of nil her children, with their hushnnth and wives, and rill her grand- 
children* She Is regarded by tills little society in the light of n rjitRen, It is not till her 
death that tlm family breaks tip, some of Ui' iu perhaps tu group themselves again umjcr one 
of her daughters m their duefi nines*. 

At one time the Armenians seem to have been hre-worshippers, like the ami an Persians 
and the modem fttrsis. However, they have long been Christians, and are devout member* 
of a Church which i* in many \vsiye dislinv!ivo. Suric are Xestarian*. white a few’ are fonimn 
Catholics* (iregorioiis, and Protestant =>. The Xcslorhe* of the Euphrates and r l igTi* Kidm 
numbering about 2DU t 0UU rejevl both the luiine mul the doctrine of Xvstorhre 'Hie word u 
a corruption of from Xnznreth, cammoidy applied in the Hast to Christian;*. I 'hr 

Armenian Church has a ritual of its own. upprosimating more closely to the <ireek than the 
Latin branch. Quo of the oldest translation* of the Bible is in the Armenian tongue. There 
are also many works of great antiquity, which deal with matters of Chrismn doctrine, composed 
in Armenia. In Erimu they have a monastery. where resides the Patriarch, whom all orthodox 
Armaninns regard as lheir spiritual head. 

Other mniiEistOries are found in different ports of Armenia and Asia Minor. Perhaps the 
most celebrated Armenian monastery Is on the island of ban Lazzaro in ^ enico. 1 ht^ island 
was handed over by the Republic of Venice in the year 3 715 to the Armenian monks whom 
Mekhitar had brought with 
h im in his Might before an 
invading army of Turks, The 
> I ekhi tai i st cottgreg it ion 1 ins 
lteen permanently fixed there 
ever since that time, and has 
acquired a ]Haitian of great 
imjsortanoe in the Armenian 
world. The monastery has 
a binary containing 30,000 
printed volumes and 2,000 
Armenian manuscript some 
of which me very micscnt- 
Tlm lire aIhj the first 
editions* of the Armenian 
classic^ of which t tie owner.' 


mrullv 


The 

the 


proud. 

commiinity is under 
authority of u priucipi]. who 
is styled Arch hi shop of 
Siounit, and n chapter, 1 he 
residen t broth e rs occU} i y 

themselvea with teaching and 
cum po&ing or translating 
education td. scientific, and 
religious works. These books 
are distributed in great 
numbers among the Ar- 
meuiana in every part of the 
world. The Mektiitarfete have 
alsu founded I wo colleges. sl]L. j 
in Venice, the other in Pari*. 


By iu rnriLlfjCiPI */ J/dOTL Ar* -»rl f 'i^ r 3, Ptttl SlCmil, E. C. 

KUHDISII ■yriUNTATS IE3E.IO A S'OS. AKUV^A. 
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FEOPUr or TiUlfWUtrCABIA, 


whe ™ bmtbeis of t-l» 0ldt ‘ r ' by lrenel pmfessor*, educate voqng Armenians. Mw,v 

of their [mini* afterwards enter the service of the Turkish, Persian, and Hessian Governments, 
1,1 which some of them prove the excellence of the education they have received by rising to 
the hi^hfst administrative* |>o£L«, 

Yriaite, in his work on Venice, gives a graphic description of the gorgeous ritual for 
Wine]. t |,0 Armenian Church is celebrated. Ikst-ribing a high festival at fSan Laamm he 
says that ‘‘the ] -ontilt and 1 m clergy, clothed in the sacerdotal vestments, intone the 
snored ■ hants prererved for centuries by the national tradition. The robes W nm hv the 
archbishop and clergy are of the richest materials and most delicate colours, enriched with 

embrmder.es, pearls, and .ilk-The costume of the archbishop consists or a pontifirtd robe 

l.nMcn mulct the large folds of » Bymntine dalmatic; be wears the mitre ornamented with 
the emblematic triangle, on the ground of which stands out the mystic eve of the Deity 
and in ids hand he holds the epbcoj-nl staff, the symbol of his dignity. The second personoire 
is the Viirtsilud Ananias, v,ear general of the monastery. He wears the dress of the Armenian 
doctors, the Greek cap on Ids head : he holds the doctoral staff, of which the top is m the 
form of two serpents. Then follows the archdeacon, dremd in the alb. wearing the stoic mul 
the sacerdotal cap; Ids function during the service is to hold the censer. The effect of ail 
this is extremely grand. The dojuwn nisi wears the all and the stole as a scarf; it is his 
duty to bold the gospel to he kissed by the clergy and assistants. Tim adwleacon wears the 
alb; the stole rests only on his left arm; during the ceremony he swings a metal instrument 
{MK in Latin jtnheUnm), which is in the shape of n disk/ ornamcnW b the cm.re with 
the head of a winged angel. Eight acolyte,, dressed in long albs, carry the insignia of the 

nrcbr -episcopal office, the mitre and . .m; others hold the cross, the Loth. crow the doctoral 

..aft; mid the staff surmounted will, the globe and cross, the badge of the diocese of Sioumr, 
of wtucb tlie prmiipal* of tin.- Mekhifcjirists arp the titularies n 








CHAPTER XII. 


AFRICA : lXTitQLUCTORY—THE Pl'GXt V OR XMHtJtMJ RACES—TH& 

PE*iPLE Ob' MAOAOASCAR. 


a. I5TH01HTTORY. 

Am: |«-r, 1 ,l,v of Africa include rcpie--*uN(tivr-s »f each of the three principal divisions nf imnJtiud, 
Afrit« i- llie main holm* of the .Negro: it- northern uni iiorrhHfasTern regions me "ecu pied 
hv member* of the raueiir-ian gronpj while the third division. the Aluinjnljuii. H represented 
hy the dominant people of M«dagni*mr T wfo) are Malays. To these three groups i! is convenient 
t<1 lu ] f i n f mir t!i for the Budnm-ii of Smith Africa mid ihe pygmies of Kijuntoriid Africa. whose 

ewiet relations nr.' uin-i-rhiro. The study of the African | pies is ueoinliTigly -.■■•mplifliterL 

esjjedally since difficulties are intnidui-ed by the wtuncity of hfclorit-nl evidence, our t-0111 punitive 
ignorance of important rrihtf- lire wide extent of nonimlbin. tin* nnitiimnl infwmwture of 
alien mees. mid the detraction of tribes Hy war and famine. The Typical tnetnl is of tire 
till'd- grenps show definite, dhstfwtfive characbinF. The linsid-M.-scl. tfawskTlippid, ' inlv-lmiivtl. 
dark-hvijwii niLtite of the I'.Mign is umjm.-tionabh a Negre ; the intelleelwildiN iking. rfniiglit- 
nosed, thin-lipped, sin id I-chinned, long-hailed BerU-r is sis dearly a Omiaaimi: the «f 

Madiigftsctor is as manifestly 11 MongoL But the races a* n "hole have not kept true ; tire 
hiteniiitilling uf the border tribes and intermarriage with slaves captured in war have 
teS lilted ill the formation of in termed into «|S*% whoso character* me niixiil. it is diffienh. 
fur example, to know whet law the Wagnndii -should K- regarded ns- a Segno race which has 
been alter, -d hy Caucasian immigration, or as a * mieasian rare altered by the nb*iq*tnii of 

No bio Motnl. , , , , 

it is Iieeordiiij'ly inipusihla to mark off sharply *!» bwnnturiw of the different rami divisions 
in \fricn. But in a general wtiv their distribution can he fairly well defined. The Bushmen 

m-eni in the extreme south, and' range .Humid along the western side of the continent t» 

About the twentieth degree of smith Sat.& The pygmy Inins are Rat (end over the 

B, pinto rial belt frutn the West coast 
| (> the east cmi.-t. while there is til id to He 
mie tribe in Sint hem Jlomccn, Tire Nii-gmi 1 - 
are divided into four group ?'• (he Bantu, 
rouging from Tire Cape to near tin 1 hi pal tor ; 
the ft nil tea Negnre*. in West cm Africa, fmni 
Senegal t" the Ni^s-r Della; the K,|uittorinl 
Negroes, occurring in a series of disconnected 
areas rirrriss Africa, from the (Hthiin to 
M.hi nt Kenya: and the Nilotic Negroes, 
living in tin- I'pjier Nile Basin, on the 
riii-tern slime of the Victoria Nyanzii, and 
-mitlingnl along the ltift \ alley to Kilvma 
Njam. The t aimreitm nice is represented 
hi- two divisions: I lie more itn|*«r1aiit is 
1 he linndtie, including the * in 111 is. Somali, 
some of the Ahyssinjinis. and the 1 riI n-s 




#^<M t'T Pir- Fniffk 
A IIKSSnTAN'. 


t'.'.t ,'<M t K Iff. ZHfjdh 
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fAadbi i v Jtr, Jftpfipft. 

DI'^JiHJkN <l a IEOriLE> 

bwsn public I jfi] «f dwarfs 
along llit* Eipmtoria] fh?ll 
as Moron'i >, of khik* i.»xt *! i 
to I lie Mitih'ii of tiie 


tdoiig I lit 1 African *hnn* of tbs lfed Sen ; the sw-yond division 
i- tin- Sr-mit i(% tneiiibei> of wlii'li live in Algrrin, Tmik TrifHili, 
die .Sahara, Soudan, Abyssinia, and parts of the Nile Valley* 
finally.. nearly the whole of Matbigoscnr is occupied by Malay 
tribes known as Malagas!, wbo almost everywbore show a strain 
of Negro blood* 

b. THE PVGMT OH XICOKIU.O SAGES. 

It ^ only been during tin} jimt forty year* tlint any definite 
knowledge concerning tlmtrf tribes has come to us by the 
disc..Very of tins dwarf* in the bode woods of Loungo, A irila* 
ktiowu ns die Akoii was shortly nlteirward$ discovered in the 
d#bim. and another, the OWgO, ill the Ognwe. farther east 
Stanley discovered r he- iWwn in the great forests of the Congo; 
Sdiweinfurtb rttidied some dwnHk, whom he called Akka, in the 
Mmiglmttu country, a ]uirt of the foiigo Basin dose to the 
Nile Watershed j while from ]«U onward various report* have 
ill and British Hast Africa. Ihese tribes tcciir senttetfd 

" f Africa ; and there are doubtful records of others living as far north 
idiot: southward from the Congo imJ. linking ih r - Equatorial pygmies 
aje, and of the Wiisdmba* a nice that once itihabited Madagascar. 

The tfusHjiEf. 

Tin* most southerly of tlie small light-coloured races 13 that known as the Hush men, or 
Saaus; or, as some call Uiema-ki^ the ■■ Khwaior men. They are now scattered over’the 
region south or a Una from Walftsh Hay in lot. 22 S* to hit. IT’ in the Zambesi Valiev, and 
t hence - until ward past Uke Ngutiii and Her! lil in aland to the south-eastern coast, natur Port 
raii!aMk Ttl thi * nrft * tllC «tt fattens! very irregularly. Tliev have W-n almost 

ex I on 11 muted in Cap- Colony in punishment for their habit of shoe^stealing ; lll|t j thmu-hont 
*.i"l. Africa their numbers have l*-eh greatly reduced. At one time the race was more 
muatirniK ami more widely distributed. A Dutch ship nmlcr “i’orpoml Thomas Ibdaua" found 
them in 1707 all along Urn west coast its for north ns 47 ' S. lat. The lied., ram,. call the 
country to the west of them < Huron* -,].«t is, “the country of the Dus Inn cn "-though it is 
now occupied by -Negro.*. There ren, m fact* la- no doubt Hail they once occurred throughout 
the whole or Africa sonth of tins Zafiihc-i. and they inav him- 
ext 1 -Iidea 1 fort Ei v r in irt 1 1 ward. 

The number of the mce now living i* uncertain. They 
are estimated at uhmit 2,000 in I Sermon South-west Africa 
There aiv a few in <m<|iiakiul and cattcrcd along the Orange 
Itiver. They are most mu nouns j n t ]„. Kalahari. wherp they 
11 umber about 5,000. 'flic total number in South Africa has 
1 m‘cii cidi-idtited ut about oO/HHJ. Hut. this estimate is certainly 
exaggerated by tie* inclusion nf many jeeples who. 1 hough 
culled Hush men, are either Negroes or Negro Imlf-breeds. 

UvTtigStouc, for example-, de-eritori as Buihmen some men J n 
the Kalahari D>-ort, who. being 0 leei high, were more prolmbly 
half-castc Bantu, It is difficult t<. settle the exact limits of 
Hie Hufllimaii range, owing to the existence ..f half-breed 
races, Hchuk lias recently declared fl«U7) that - there are 
Imt few families of pure Hushmen surviving at present, and 

these ait? fast degenerating through intermarriage with outride * ai sir HAS CretWjlCK> 
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dement** thus justifying the ftfEiUirfiott that the Bushmen proper 
will shortly he ms. extinct nut." 

The evidence of Coqinmt iJoliciui r hat the Bushmen were 
already known in i lie eighteenth century is sufficient to disprove 
the thrajt adulated by a wdUfcnuwn missionary. Dr* Phillip*, 
that the Bushmen are Hottentot* who bjtvc liesottte llegcnemle 
owing to tin* rrmthtyrtiift uf their cattle hy the Dutch settler-. It b 
true that iu language run! physical ebfunider* the Bushmen are allied 
to the Uutti-urnt*; hut the iv^iiibhiUCc* me due to the (act Hint the 
I lot ten 11 ►[ * are a hybrid race. Ihrmed by t In- mterltiiiiTmge of t he 
almnVsual Bushmen ivith the N'-om imuiigrmd*. 

The chief jhyrfieaJ diattier eristics of the 
Hii'ltitM m are n* fallows:—TJie most con¬ 
spicuous. fenfiti'e is their short tic** uf stature. 

a I-Vijitv wojus iniLST VIBW). ,l "‘ ourh.n- of ibf“ most iujpoitiiitr 

mortognqih uu ilte race. states that the civemge 
height r> -I feet H indies. Same of tlm Hiishineq, living" in the Kalahari 
Ih-eoit ate a few inches taller, ranging from 4 feet 11 Indies to 5 fee!. 

Harrow. huwever, records The nvmige as 4 feet for the women wild 
4 feet Ea indies for the mem a difference lietweeu the sexes which is 
certainly rsajjgemefJ. The colour of the skin is much lighter than 
■ line of Xegroe*; the tint is yellowish or reddish. The head jn muiI hy 
Ulikst South African imirflers |.< be diort mu I brand mi well reunded, 
mill tliu- differs from the Negroes, hi which the heat) b hut g m The 
IbrehetuI is broad and bulging: the cheekd niucs are prominent; the eves- 
■■re small* tltttjily -cL mid slightly ohliipic* with a sly and roguish uapei.4,. 

The Ups [ire thick and projecting, while the dim i> siiuil] and receding* 

The arrangement of the hair h very dmnirtmtfic j Instead of being 
evenly distributed over the tup am] buck of the head, ii occurs in small 
radated tuft*, which htuk like peppesnare scattered over [he head: as 
^■'inJa deserEties it. “the Imir is tufted in woolly* curling Mats on thq 
-kidl. showing Mre spaces of scalp sliming bn ween the aL r gloiMcrated 
lumps of w<*ih” 

Another uelhumrkeil feature in the Bushmen is that the buttocks 
are very large and jaujearin* awing to a thick iiupum trial inn of hit. 

Tld* diiimcfur is no doubt useful. us it act- us a reserve 'Eure uf fi« M j + 
which can he drawn upon by the Uxlv during | crisis of famine. 

Similar fatty development:. «>cmtr in -■me miinmk which live through 
i belt- period uf ME iTiLuliiiii uii store* of revive hit, the ilbnppcamnee of 
wlddi cause- so great it difference in the iipja-tfrence of the animats 
tlmt Hjjt-rimens eullect^] at tUfTeivnt ?^wi^ have bum dr^Tihed m 
di^llkict ‘Specie.*. 

\ lie dre** uf the IhirijiftCJi js wry |iriinitive. Thf? i ii i >>t did'H iral e 
unlive nrtide i>f elething h a fcam or ekik of skins, which is (mug 
•iver the dnuddta>- Bur very i■ Fti^ti the only garment worn is n Hn|> of 
A\n hrttttwn the kg# ami tied round" the vvaM hy ei thong. 

'thm i<nnmamt.-H lire uho primitive, and iimeit uf simple beucla and 
rings made from 1ans> wire. ^ of Mu her adorned with diAh* ur teeth 
mid feathers or the tdb of small imuaiuaD Worn in the Lain T |he 
wotmai jjciinf their faces ml. The main llq^lmuui wi-Jijion is the huw 
mal am>w, hi the use of which they am more export than the iivemgc 
Nejpo; but it* the arrow* are not feathen-d, their 'range D short* Use 
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arrows are deadly lieemiw* tliifir iron hwwls are smeartd with a 
j^uiL extracted from the poi-son-fiing* of umk.- or prepared from 
an insect-larva. The pnis<nt is mixed with the giuu-likc secret ium 
from 1 In* Kupharbin. n plant allied t« the English spurge. The 
Rushint-n also use Inng-Hntlnl spears, with which they kill (hi* 
lion and elephant. 

Ah till* trilir i" essentially noMilic. it’ dwelling* are id the 
»tiutto kind. The only |.erm:un'iit places of reside abb ah.* caves 
uini ruck-shelters. S nue sections of the tribe erect small, low. 
r iron tar huts; but they nut inly nst- open hi wow* and *hel»aw of 
iiiMt~ anil skins oil sticks, under tin? U-i- of wliieli they 

crouch 1 luring Uni weather* Tint caves and twk-s-helhn^ me 
adiHiu-d with dratting* arid paintings* which are usually silhouettes, 
tun Huitrethnw m-curately drawn in ji't’-'peerive. 11 m objects are 
mainly men aud animals: n- tin* men are rouiati»i>-s shown armed 
with ‘Otns, ami include rnl-DoiilisI soldiers. soma of the drawings 
itute from the present century f others are pioliuldy very* much 
earlier. The animals figured are file elephant, rhinoceros Imboon. 

|i„ n , gimfle. ami various* kinds of autelojic. The thawing* am 
oft».<n so iictursite that ih*.* delineated can he precisely 

determined. Thus there ure ihidiionii drawing* of the wjmut?* 

Uo-ed rhinoceros hi districts where that an i mill I ms not loam 
known to occur within historic times The figures are coloured 
Idnck. i'ii). brown, or terra-cot tn. It has been suggested that 
these drawings are 11 kind of picture-writing like that **f the 
North American Indians; it b thought that, the Hnslimen thus 
left messages to subsequent visitors t» the district. This idea 
receives a certain measure ol sup|»rt Irom the fact that many 
of tin* picture* mi* formed of con vent iutml signs, iiioii being repre- 
sentiul hy i«ir» «f logs or by purely diagrammatic figures. 

Ah h rule tin* Hnslmun have no domestic animals; *>uut 
,-bn* in tin* Kalahari have dugs, mid some keep goats; but the 
llushiin ii nf other district* will nut eat goat-flesh. With this 
exception the people will eat anything that i> edible. Their main 
food i# game. Tln-V follow the held* a* these initiate with the 

changes ~t*f the rainy searoa. and kill wlmt they want with iln ir poisoned arrows* Zoliro w 

difficult lit -talk ; lmt they me killed by (droning the . .. where they drink with huplmr mi 

jmcit. Hus poison is idiw*t ii 11 mediately fatal to aclim. though not to men mid some other 
i 1 iiidials. tMriclii's tire kilh-d hv tin iligwiioii* me ..I' a -i.dking-hh'd, The hunter 1 amt* Ins 

w vcllow .I rovers his bo.lv with nn ostrich-skin; in this disgnlro Im quieily walk? up 10 

:l flock . . it is feeding, which, tints deceiv.il allow, the man t*. get Witlmi nmiw-nuige. 

When large garni* fails, tla* |Hiiple live mi Im'tnrta and the Indies mid "f titU white mu*. 

Thin food-supply is sapplemenred hv wiki I nuns and roots: tin- lutlci an- ‘lag *M 1 uil 1 Jl 
hnnhiwd, pointed stick- weighted by 1>oing passed through ft hole in a round, heavy stone, 
fastened near the point. Tte Bushmen cut putrid meat "it'* impunity* 

*!he portal sv>u>tn of the Hushiiien is anarchic in its simplicity. Ihetrflro lias tin chn-l 01 
political organisation of anv kind. Knch group is mdopciiilent, and U imt 0nuHtit1tt.il mi ovmt 
n definite fru.iilv hi-sis. Tlir- DtmiU fkv in fm-l. is cxti. iu.dy loose, li lias iwen said tluit liter.- 
are no term- in the lUrdmum laiigitago to dUlugniib la-1 wren married and unmarned wonu-u. 
.Wm-dhio to H<me travellers, tkaro h tin regukir mairiue.- rite or svatom* tho glrb 'vmg simply 
adopted as wives by the men when liny reach a stitficiewt age. Hut at Irast in some M-ctions 
of the met* then- i« a .leHidl** inavruge .erenamv. fur some time after which a man may not 
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«.*(* the face of Ids Wife, anil he te only iillutred to visit her in the dark. Hitt ewn ninone 

tliejie I'lani the marriage tie L- v> 1 ry Joum-, :m>I a efiraimiuit v of wives prevail*. 

The tra* 1 his!iDim Live a (Attain Ixtl.tef in fottsh imd in a Future life. Livingstone 

ieeor.ls that at n grove ..a die X.ougn (« river that Hows into Luke Ngntui) the Bushmen 
« «Wa1 by tlimr ..hso-vames tbit they pegiinted the dead ns still in another *!««• uf faejm; • 
,iir the > *«n***A him. ami requested him not to be even though tbev wisbwi *,ti| 

to remain „ little white longer in this world” Livingston* also record* I heir JmbiL of .miwulW 
for guidance to n *nt* 1>v tlmnriug dice, But Livingstone need the tern Bushmini very 
i»r i j IIH, ™heri of that out; men who must have been Negroes, or At least 

WHaewb. it bus Indeed been n-*erU‘.l dint the true Bushmen have no religion* ideas 

win never. But tins is im^obabte. m Eltrir folklore eonlains many references to spirits , U nl 
the essence of men am I animal* alter death. Moreover, the fact that .he Bushmen bury 
a sjxw beside the dead show, tliut I hey have a belief in an existence beyond the omve They 
„n* smd to hare>n proverb. -Death i> only a slumber." They believe in two god,. good 
mid one evil: they pray to the former in times of famine; but before the cbwe rimy tmv 
to the cutrqniliir, which they call w>, from which they tetroct one of their anow-i-usonJ ' 

, f> h IT “ T ® ,mr f“ bJ ' V Vkb hl m ** Illwut “».. <* «hv -Uncle Jtemus^ and 

Invr lodd.it type It a!w contains many referents* to astronomical phenomena Thu. 

ummlmy to one of thmr b>«emk the atar Areturu* supplies them with rice; rliev mv thria 

* glI>at ^ d hy a hurM h ™ n tJiL * ViinU hito space; the Magellanic clouds, the two 

stnr.edusi,.I* beside the Southern Cross, arc- UJicvod 
to lie a pair of stowbok, u aperies uf antelope. 

'ihe Biidmnui tenguage lias n verv ^tensive 
vonibiilmv. Its most interesting femme j* t[ie 
exigence of a number of click*, sounds that liavo 

r" C0, "iyf d f,) tLose »»*> h ? vo tud.men to miieken 
he puce of horses. To u European these ronurJs are 
1 tactically unpronounceable as part, of a ward, There 
art- six main click*, which aro represented bv eon- 

JW* vhm huignnge is rodurod to 
^ mg ' n ' w “cerelmd dick ” U compared to the pop 
cf a cork when drawn Iron, « bottle. tlhd it ' J 

ropresonted by a note of tutelar.ion; thus the word 

f ' J * l* written “/ kimap* indicating that such 

“ W r Ijfc l e ™ J ,n " sX bf ' Ul * k ‘ «» ‘bo \urghmm.s of 
i> ».»d. The -palatal click,” iopre*Gnled hy °tha 
"'f + " r -' mn > 'f buituUMl by pressing Cm tip of the 

'!"p lL * TT' t!l,i h0M <> f 'be Hate and suddenly 
wii-Mmwmg it. The *■ labial dick ' te mode bv mpidlv 

tLe l * Sttt^playing, while « word 

", I]l « “biterol click" te wmparod to 

1 he Ajtgola I>ivar^ 

fc. t ? 4 i“ n °«i » f th « dims of British 

N Uh Afncu arid Uamamlum] tlicro hto several pygmy 

trite-, ,ri the forest rogiou of Angola. Tim tei 
kii-w-n of these rrih«H te the Bakwando, who nro 

fU *,km— b|r owlr ! ‘ H,HJlIi 'birk yellow skin, 

AJS akk.i UUIL tzmE Yime} J h kT | iu 3 h ^ >EtlilJI P r °- 

jectuig jaws. In physical diameters, therefore, as ter 
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m the drecripl ioii gm^ linwe jivuple racmblu 
the lIuHljiiieii; but their moth- of lift i.* 
different, For they liave tm wi^iaii# hi Lit 
cromcrt hunt, They live hi aholtHred 
jiluTig the- cmwt, hi id creep dim* in tin- 
to List and collect anything edible thrown 
ujk.ii the sbore* f lhe Bnb&v find Itukite 
are ftl^o dwarf tribes tlmt live on the con*! 
of Southern Angola, mid the Hu kanaka are 
u js] uni nr people who live farther inland on 
the extern slopes of the Sierra do She Sin, 
in the basin of tbe tipper (."imene. 

Westward and northward from the 
Cnn one another triTte was found by Seq-n 
Pinto m the broom of the Ktutncfo. Pog^e 
and Wisdnumn have dumbed another tribe*, 
the iSut w.i T who ari- 4 h er 4 inches bi^h* 
also Living south of the t^iugo. 


The Obohgo. 

Si ill dirt I ier i lort 1 i ward, l leyrod t he 
Cougu, lliim nrv pygmy triW in the fon^t* 
of the Fimteli Cdugfli They ttut- best known 
from the description^ of l^inl du t'buillu 
afid item LeliSfc '(he tribe ilhravcm) by 
d u Cl ill i 3lu y kn ow 11 a > t: h e 1 Ibongu. 1 t - 
111 embers live in eurnll scattered nimmittdtie* 
of from ten to twenty people, aenfcteml 
through riLe A^ltango country in Lnnngot 
about + JUU mile* from the Atlantic vm*t m 7 



they live also in tlio valley of the Ognwt*. «***»-**«»*. 

lu physical ohiuuon-r* the *dmngo present 
built v striking j win is of itienibluucii to the 

iWuueti. The height of lulult women was found by du I'baiUti to v iur from 4 fori 1 [ inches l» 
g young, but admit, man measured l feel li inches. i.euz gives the mean h'dglu nt 4 feel 

4 hmfo-s/ «Th* colour or these people/* ays du rhidllu. *™s» dirty yellow, much Lighter than 

Lite Astiiuigi'f wlio sun*.id tin-in, and tlieif eyes bud tm imtsnutbUf vildti*M nhmt them ttiat 

rtJUL-k me'as very n»iiuriutl)le. In their whole appeuranfe. physique, mid colour, and m their 
ImLitntimih thev an* nitullv unlike the Ashniigus, luimngxi whom they live- I In- Ashiingon. 
in deed, tiro very motiuu# to disown kinship with them- Their fort-bends are e.sceedingly l->w 
uiid narrow, and they have prominent cheek-bones: but I did not notice any pt-criliurity in 
their litiudH or foot, or in Hie |.witi.>n nf the twos, or in the re&tiv* length of their arms to 

the rest of their bodies; but their kgs ;q>]icnivd tn be rather short in proportion to their 

minks; the palms of their b aud '* -et-nmd ijuite white, Thu hair of their head? grows in very 
short curly tufts; this is tin- tnmv remarkable a- the Aslurtign? and Height wiring tribes have 
rather long bushy liair on their hands, wiiicb enable? llieni to dress it. in various ways; with 

the Obongos the dressing of the hair ib masse* or plaits, u> is done bv the Other tribes* is 

impossible/’ 

the dress of the Ubcngn is of the usual simplicity t*r tie* dwari trilws. It consists only 
of pieces t-f graBs-clotli which they buy from their Negro neiglilmurs, or strips of hammered 
bark. Their lmt$ an* low, the highest part, which is nttvr the entrance, rising only 4 feet 
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nbovp tln> grnuiHl. Tin* liut* «n; ivuml 
or oval in rdrnpo 1 but tofttiv of them 
^tid in l>r oblong. They W mde >«f 
flexible sticks eovrrml with lenves*. Hie 
hut* nte uF ihv simplest ttnn*l rrat iou* tin 1 
|ieople being nomadic, they luive In 
folluw the migrations of t! iiff game on 
which they live. They lire e*] f-vt hunt* 
imd fiaWimn, They kill game with 
poisodtittl nm)ws and npcitv*. hut obtain 
ilidr main supply I>y tmp> and pit full*, 
Firfi they rapture in specially woven 
ticket,-* or lay (tuisoning the rivers with 
thfr |nwdeml fmii of ji |ia1iii ; tin* 
stupefte* the fob. whir]i Boat oil I hr 
water Mid sire easily collected. The 
Ubopgij have lit* knowledge of bund tenths 
or agrieult me, Ihey nre tk}ieti(kpt iijmiu 
neighbouring (vibes for their wcu|*ttis, 
^king-pots, and wmtT-vessels. and for 
plantain* or oilier vegetable foul, nil of 
whirl i they purchase with mmt- 

I.f-HK, whose opportunities for study 
of the tribe were much greater them 
r ImMr- >1 Un Chid I lu* could not observe 
may sign of religious observance? or 
j!iijier.'t3liou> i^mauTiirs, 'Hie IHwhgo 
live in dread h'F the medic Enc-men of 
adjacent Negro | rihes; but iib the fetish 
rites nf iheir neighbour* aiv at -ruiujuuiivd 
by human Mucrfftecs. this fear ri perhaps 

riot *upr ration*. 

Their mode of burin! b remurkiiblv* 
Ac eon ling to ■ In t I in i E1 11 . ** t tie most 
common habit is to place she corpse m the interior of a hollow tree in die forest, filling up 
the hole with branches and leaves mixed with earth: hut sometime* they make si hole in 
the IhhI of ii running stream* diverting the current fur the purpose, mul then* after the grave 
is covered in, Luruhtg luiek the rivulet to its funner rauree,” 
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The Akkjl 

The best known of the Equatorial dwarfs are she now famous Aktau whose name wu* 
recorded on nn undent Egyptian monuimmt. whose existence was referred So by I Tomer and 
affirmed by Aristotle* Miny* and Ptolemy, ami who in recent years have hiMiu isimfully studied 
atul described by ^Iniiiey* Junker and ^ebweinlurth. The Akkn live in ii**uehijuti with the 
HjiIEju Aticky-twky or likki-tikki. Ijutwa. \\uinbnttu* cuid Jhnmugu, Tlu^o an* uLl pygmy 
people but whether they are distinct trills or only clans of one Irihe E* Hill inicciiidin 

SeloveinfartJi came in coutnet with I he Aktat in the Monhiittu I Man^lHitfu) country in 
rhe nortb^aht comer of the Lojigo lhisin, lh F made dctidW men hi re mi-ns-. uinL skidd of 
many nielli be :s of the trilic; Jfo note» wi + n b dcHroycd hy fire* but hr totuiiulieml huHicrsoit 
r11 give a detailed ecn>lint of the Akkji with whom he lived. Other of sin- tribe 

were diitVTivaml hy Stanley fan her u* tlie swnth and w ot in tin* valley of the fruri Hi vet* 
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'Hie most northern oi 
these imtorial dwarfs is the 
group described by Sehwein- 
fi irth uad, J tinker, Abcordi ng 
to those traveller^ the height 
id the men varies from 4 feH 
1 Inch to 4 feet 10 indies 
the tncmge Ifc-iug estimate! 
uf 4 feet 7 inches. This* is 
decidedly above the uvem^ 
of t bo African pygmies, and 
is taken as evidence lhat 
thia group has bean altered 
by iiiterintirriagii with the 
Negroea. Emin Pasha, In 
fact, regarded 4 feet 7 inches 
as the mux [mum fur a pure- 
blooded pygmy. 

Their skin is of n dull 
hruwn tint* wnctking like 
that of partially roM€d 
coffee. Their hair is Woolly, 
hut so a hart that it cannot 
Ire twisted Into a chignon 

like that of the neighbouring 
Moubuttm The head is Lorge 
and out of proportion to the 
weak, thin neek on wliich it 
Is sii|ij toned, The arms are 
long nuij thin. “The look 
of the Akka from belli ltd is 
very si ngu lur. t heir I >ody 
seeming then to form a 
curve so regular ami defined that it fe almost like a latter S .' 1 The structure of the head, 
according to ScliweuiFurfclit is strikingly like tin it of the Bushmen* The loading resem¬ 
blance* between them nit 1 w lhe snout-like projection of the jaw. with an uuprutrudujg chin, 
and the rude t-ku!l f which U almost ^ihoriefth and has a deep indentation ni the base 
□f the nosed 1 This gnmp of Akka have iicquimL their dress mid many customs, such ns 
circumcise m* from tln> Adjacent .Negro tribes; tuul to their height is above the average of 
the dwarfs they are probably imt so pure ac- the smaller and lfe*s altered Akka discovered 
by St mi ley further to the ?utit}i. They feudu, however, their mental obonicterktics. for 
Si 4 iweinfurth tell* us that "in aeuteiv 1 ’*’, »lesteriiy, mid lt must be added in emming, the 
Akka far sur|KLss the Monhnttu. They nra a nation of hunters. The cunning, however, 
which they display is but the outward ex press luis of an inner impulse which seems to 
prompt them to find a delight, in wicket lues*. Xscwiie [Dr P Sc! i wo hi furl Ids Akka buy] was 
always fond of torturing aid mu Is* oud took n special pleasure in throwing arrows at the 
dugs by night. During the period in which we were involved in wnr + and while my servants 
were iiJimi^t lveside themselves with anxiety* licit long tillurdcd him greater amusement tlutti tu 
play with the heads that had been severed from the uhun Abanga; mad when I tailed 
some uf the skull* bis delight knew no In an ids; he rushed About the camp shouting 
fc Hakindu ' (a demtve liicktuiiiie) Hukiiida he be koiul 1 {■ Where is Bakiml*? Rikinda 

u in the pot! *)* 
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HiTtt’A AND WAMBOTTP. 

Tin" nearest dwwf nei|hl>iur!> uf l.lie Akku iu'<* lire trilies descrlln?d by Stanley its the 
But,™ and Wwnbnttu, wh«« at* «f greater interest on umnint of t heir racial |iurll.y- I he 
relations of thus,- two tribe? are undecided, Burrows says they are tlm sow peupIn, but Stanley 
has iiointed out i-triking differences between them, tit* describes the two races ft? - utterly 
dissimilar in completion, conformation of tin* head. mul fiuuul Haimi teristic?. Whether the Uatffa 
form one nation aud the Wmnbutlu another we do not know, hut they differ as much irem eneli 
other us n 'J’urk would from a Souultiutvhm, The Ilatwo have longtfih liends, long, narrow taco?, 
ttud reddish, small eves, set close together, which give them a somewhat ferrety look, -our, 
auxions. and querulous. The Wpmbnttu itave onmd face,-. ginteHo-Uko eyes, set hir apart. "pen 
forehead?, which give one an impression of undisguised frankness, mul are of a rich yellow, 
ivory complexion. The Wambiutu occupy the southern half of the district dc-vribed [t,e. 
between the Hurt and Ngniyu rivers iti the North-east tnngo], the Ifcitwn the northern, 
ami extend south-ea-aerlv to Lite Awambft forests on both banks of the Sviniiki River, and rust 
of the Jtitri." 

^itiuW first matte tills acquaintance of the Wfithbuttu at the settlement, of the Arab 
chief t'gatrowwa, nesir the confidence of I lie Fjndu and ike AriiwimS. There he Imd the 
Opportunity of studying a pygmy woman of the tavge-cved. mind-faced tribe, who had been 
captured by the Arabs near the source* of the Ngnivu. "Hie measured SS inches in height, 
and was a perfectly formed young woman of ubout sevcht&im, of a glistening and smooth 
slackness of lnulv. Her figure was that >■!' a miniature coloured Indy, not wanting in a 
certain grace, and her face was very prepossessitig. I for complexion was that of a quadroon 
nr of the colour of yellow ivory. Her eyes were maguilteeti!, but absurdly largo for such a 
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$ um \\ i-i^Aturv—almost its targe ns those of a jawing grndfe; folk protruding, nfltl extu-mely 
loiirott^ Absolutely mtfle. tls«? little iSeunnselle was quite | a* though slits were 

liiwtutumvd to 1;ist admired mid really enjoyed msjieetion/ 1 

In li litter 4age of lii^ innrcli Stanley found rwjin^enmtive* »f the second group of 
in' l-atwa, who " uviduutly belonged to that muuc race dr^erilwl aa the Akka* with 
^iiulIS. cunning monkey cyet p elu^ mid deeply *et," “Tin* colour of the people/ 1 Stanley s-nys* 
-nii^r he I *-4 compared totlmt of the couimuu red ■ Lity brick whim half hiked/" The wife of 
the L-hief nf thi> motion of the race wn* i-up hired, trud sisiy im| for s-uino time at h’ort ITod.i, 
T alike mo~f of the tvjiialoriiil pygmies thU w-muiii wore a ?-eri(w of nraiiumis Including lluw 
rin^- nf polished iron rod nroituri her itwL hunt cumtigs mid umlHs Her dulling eon? i fried 
of a narrow clout of fork-cloth- 

Another pygmy mot with in the same district mu* a fulLgroWu mii% whose height was 
4 feet. lie* like the woman* w-jlh raiupamtividy well dressed* for be worn n lorn-dotti of 

i-Kixk and n cap adorned with u tuft of parrot feather?. lb was maned with n knife* 

juul bow ami arrows. 

The hair of the Hittwa, and Akka differs from that of the Bnshinen in one important 
re-[ j i*i , ( : fur instead <il hi.uiig collected into ^ia■. l 11 tufts sfnttcml u-ver the head. it Is uniformly 
ilistnluiied. The whole Iwdy among these trilns it exceptSunnily hairy, Sctiw-Lufiirtli r^wded 
statements «hsil the Akka irn- clothed hi hair, hut run nu ked that this was not tha case 
wii.li. am pygmies he lira! had flu oppirtiinity of mg, But Si mi ley ~mrtv„ in respect lo 

thi* nItrw«f-tnecitiunWI 4-f-Mir pygmy, **<hm Hie f«di over die body was nlmu^t furry, being 
nearly an inch in length.'* Tldw miement is in lull agreement with the sitin g rum t 

obscr vat ions of Stoblntanti, who reenrds tin- fact That in .-Hune dwarf* from tii- L *ume district 
h -ihc whole IhmIv was thickly covered with tme hair* from nhoitt i to \ of nn inch in length/' 
The lengih of skis luiirv covering appears to vary greatly,, share juhi-t her of Stulilnmiip'ia dwarfs 
was covered by a wbitMl fallow-coloured down from 1 ' T to J- nf mi inch long, JepUeon s 
evidence is tlm mp: ri 0i'6r tH* whole body is a thick felt of stifif greyish hair, which gives 
them jl peculiarly elfish uppers ranee,'‘ Burrows, on the other hand, though remarking llmt the 
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block pvgmi* arc covered wHb down, «y< tlmi r h.- red pygml** ar* 'f* fch “ ,nflrt 

Jfc*u£ From iSinW description of hi, hl.uk pygmii*. i« » l*"bable that they or» 

hvhricU between the rakkr-Mfoired pygnuw and SegniKs . . . .. 

' The most graphic gciieml sketch of the Ufc -rad h.diifs •>( the WjuafewW dwnri* we ,»«.■ 

to Sum lev, ttW account i- .im.fimmd by the report* of laW travellers. II.. their 

height a* f«.iu :t ftat to 4 fed 6 .ho* awl r.iie weight <if «> at JJJJj n "» 

Uvc in atoni* of front right to twelve communities,numbering altogether Iroiii lo ,wOt 

nrr-nns" Their Imts ar. -tar structure* of the shape of an oval figure cm length ways : I he 

i^r, nre frt.ru 2 feet lo 3 krt high, [.laced at tin) ends"; the huts an* nnangml . vough 

rin.de. tin- centre hem* U*fi cleared for tlmt of ll.c chief. AWt 100 yards ,n advance of the 

earnj, <m -my track from it. there is a scntry-hul. occupied by a couple of pygmies, who 
lew toll oti nil ptwltig estutvaiw* 

The tnitiii industry of tl.c forest pygmies is bunting; gnim* supplies them not truly witii 
ino^t of their food, but will, the «tcr„ of their own rajuin*m«rts tlmy buy vegeluWe jrnxlujctf, 
weapons. and [hits from neighbouring iriln-s. They hunt all classes of flume, wi.idi (hey kill 
with rotsoued arrows or spears, or by trap:- and pi I falls. Heavy game is caught m gnuie-pus. 
which mo covered with light sticks and leave, disguised by a layer of earth. Monkeys arc 
captured in » shed-like structure suspended by a vim* t midemvMli arc some nuts or pLiutuui*. 
mid the instant the bait is touched the shed frills and the animal is caught within it. lhe 
smaller animals mu taken by placed along I heir i racks. Kb-j.hunts are oh mi killed 

with indsuned barbs Highmed to heavy* blocks of worn 1, which are suspended nluiig a game-Hack i 
wh.-n n passing elephant breaks the cord by which the barb is suspended, the [Wlsomtd weapon 
firfla on to tin- imi*n«rs I^irk. 
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The poisons with which these wenp.m^ Lire clunged* whi-ti frerii t tim veiy (lonrlJy ilenI rapid 
in their ueiton. 14 Uiie tnun,” wti's Stanley, "died within one minute J'nmi n in ire pin-hole, 
which pierced the right arm and i ijLjht bre;i»r. A headman died within on hour and u quarter 
after tusing shot. A wonaiu died timing t ho time that, she wna carried a dintuncL' of U K) 
pnees; cinother woman died within twenty minute*; one tnan died within three hour*; two 
others died after 1 MO hours had ebjtted. These various periods indicate Hut sumo poisons 
we it? freih and others had become dry-” The poisons are made from different materials; 
some are ertmeted frnan ^iiakr-finigs. und another frutu the entailed Intdies nf untcj the chief 
source* however, J> from the rout of a m penes of S/n/pi/iM,'*, 

The only vegetable fund of the pygmjra are tuinmin*. tiweiu, fM?tuti* k s» onsstvn, yuinn, ete^ 
which they purchase or steal Item their neighbours* kike most. hunting tribes they can go 
for eonhidemhla | -lm Sjw Is on very scanty U.iLutui then gorge when they have plenf,v r Hi mows, 
for example, ^iv* he has known one e;u sixty bauun^- ai a meal in addition to other foods 
and then ask fur more. They are reported to practise rurmihulism ; hut the evidence in 
siipjiort of this assertion is insufficient. It IS. for msTjihce, denied by Burrows. 

fn regard to dis[) 0 £itxon and character nil travellers agree that the Jfcuwa and their allies are 
intelligent and cheerful, In describing one of them Stanley remark#. ,B What a emming rogue 
he was f How quick-witted 1 He spokft so eloquently by gesture that he was understood by the 
dulled of us," While Stanley was discussing arrangement* with this pygmy, “the coppery 

fare of the nut-brown little nmid wad 
eUxjiiom with syiiijmtby in the emotions 
of the male pygmy. Her eyes flashed 
jny. n subtle spirit glided over her 
feature with the transition of lightning. 
There were the same trick* of by-ploy; 
the szune doubts* the same hope*, the 
same cariosity* the same chilling fear, 
were felt by the Jmpre^kimiblti *uiil as 
she divined whut feelings moved her 
kinstnaiu She was a* plump a^ j* 
thanksgiving turkey ur a (bristmafl 
8“>*s; her breast* glistened with the 
sheen of oh} ivory; and os she stood 
with clasped hsiuih drooping below— 
though her body was nude—she wits 
the very picture of young modesty," 
if caught, young, the pygmies are 
said to make excellent and imJustrfoui 
servants. Emin Pasha had one who, 
according to Jophsoru Ji was mont m- 
dustrious, rmd never geemed to hr idle, 
and was u I wavs cheery and good, 
n at ured - 1 Bi ino ws defers Imss t1 tern as 

pr*.instate, vindictive, intensely jentnu* 
of their persona) freedom* and as 
u having apparently no ties of family 
affection/ p Several travellers have re- 
iiwkcrj their powers oFaccumty mimicry 
ELikd their agility in dancing- Among 
the primitive Batwsu ‘Hksrir whole id«a 
of dancing is to strut round in a circle, 
vith their legs (pike stiff beating time 
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with liovv iduI arrow* and adding nbaiwd muplmsts to the general effect by their £ct and solemn 
count eiuiin-eFr 1 * (Button ). lint where they Iieiev 1 ■ n11^ sseji k-r : lii> UiUm-ime of other tribes 11 K-ir 

.i:n m i - =ir** less restrained. SdawmikFiirth ih-M-ribed Hu- dmu'ing of oi.. hh Akka as displaying 

m\ " ALfUUv that mi* perfectly marvellous. Tin- til T k- msinN iitic) attitudes wore atxxijnpjuiUvd 
bv such lively mid grotesrpie variolic-- of exirre>*ion Hint the ^pei-tnior* *luK>k again and held 
their sides with laughter/' 

The IiLiiivu appear in have no religious nfoservnin'es; they hnry their dead without ceremony 
add erect no mu mm Lent? over them. According to Burrows, they have no regard for turns 
nor him- they any records or traditions of the past; UO religion is known among tln-im nor 
have they uhv fet Lsli rites; they do not seek to know the flit art* by occult means. as do iheir 
neighbour^/ 1 

PTGttTES IX A BYLINE A ANt> K EE It] HI EAST AKlttfA. 

The eastward range of the Akkn is bounded by the PS ft Valley of the Upper Niks of the 
Albert Nvnnzin and the ftemliki bran eh "f El bo Nile. But nearer the India UoeniL then? es n 
tribe of halfnsarte pygmies living in the high forest-elml plateau extending from the aohthern 
province? "t Abyssinia to the great muiihtain u( Si-itimu in British K&st Africa. The first 
evidence of the e\bleuve of the^- iki-t African pygmies wn.- obtained in Sir W_ Haiijs in 

Abyndnia hi 1843. and wo* published by Llleel two years Inter, He reported Hie existfcmr uf n 
trilw uf dmwfft in the j unvoice nj Shea* in Siiitbvrii Abyssinia. Ib j billed them the Mkikn/' 
sind dr-HTik-rl ihem n* "a pygmy mid |<erfeHly wild rmv p nut exceeding 4 hvi in height, of 
a dark alive complexion, mid in habit- finely approximated to 1 he beasts that perish,* He 
describes ilieir country “clothed with n den^ forest of hambiHj, in the depth* whereof the 
people construct their rude wigwams of heat runes ami grass. They have zio king, ne laws, 
an arts, no arms; [losses* neither flocks finr herds; are not hunters, hih. 1 do not Cultivate the 
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■oil- hul -olwi-l oiliMlv won fruit* root* lni». *n*HU, IP[«K ll» ”'»1 hll,| ey. M' 

«; ■-**■*•-.%£ “jirt 

ttAXZsz ,^^ r » ..**.■** 

:,j i« tiSL l£SL ft- iwwU -<?. -.. ft* 

I I lul . Lf.mivn Hum. But hU account, like that (d Rigby. wa* uind out inly 

.. -.> * ft. tribe r # ™J. «•«•*- «m..r 

nu* nrrJss n luivrv na»r Lake Bariugu, about M* . .rib-west "< \hm\m**. IJc 

Jrnber. ij thfe tribe werti about 4 feet 0 inches to 5 fwt in ; they were of a Imi^li 

rounded brads. intruding >Ws. n .mall reading thin. imd long *»d ahtimlanl. 

vF'^L live in .ho rals* of H* *>«*• in *.. ^ilic. ur *». «« »» 

iS»nu» extent of country. Their culture tn«l habit* am Ihe.r ,«lt« 

™ >U \ .xi thev rtfl ll(rt kni>w linw k. make it. Titty do not culuvnte 

jurtJa? tat m m witdfciutei ..ft and thp pptdwca >T the chose. Tl : e_v ako wlfcet honey, 

fln j k ,,, ( j, j„ tap nude from skins. They do not Bull, mid have m. &m**tu*t*A 

?Vir .«lv «*£ arc W, iinow, mul kuiv«. Their .Ire, con. merely „f U^ A^U 

J skin, hung over the shoulder." Their «*.ut> »«■ very of 

imn Tint's mid string of tamli. bung from both Itlxvf «f thi> wir- . . . 

llnte Uoko *|*.ke Maori, hul have u Imping* -d their own, winch .* «nd to I,- 
lirimitivr ihm rite [Wple have ti» supplement ii by to -nrii mi extent tluit ljn.% "inia.l 

^BOatiumglhenl^Uin ( 111 . Jink. But tl& report fa repeated M other Afne:in inlip. 
farther imrth manlier* of mi nllled tribe of »°te> bams U'«i Tmind m Aby^mia jy 

Borclli (! s!KI) anil lhuinldM» Stnlth {llWGp, who hnvo pmraudly encouiiUH. d . he no.. which uw 

r ei K.ri by L A tun flier# in LM6 under ti* mum- of the ” ('incuts or .. mjnd 
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Still Bother eastward 
tM the remains of tribes 
known m i Ih- Wcissuiiii 
mid Wtiiwn, who live as 
slaved or helots among 
the ii alius along the cast 
const, between 1 lie Julia 
and the Tana These 
tribes are reported to use 
dick* in their language. 
Bui it is stilt iiupte-sibtft 
to hiv whether they nre 
members of the pygmy 
iri-r of i he Negm mrtv 
It np]rears must pruh- 
eiI ile that the^e East 
African dwarfs are not 
pure pygmies, but liuve 
horn a I Tern! by Negro 
intermixture. They are 
too tall to be pure-bred 
pygmies* But, according 
to Mrs. French Sheldon, 
t he " Wnuilei\iW rT of 
Kill in a Xjiuhci are of the 
dLinens[ons of true dwarfs. 
5 Ilp r#T[jorls that "'among tine* we met them waw no man who alt&iiicd a hetglit of over 
4 r+rt'C mid ii few inches, ami -nine wen* ouUsdcJembiy slimier.” Exact nieiisirremeiits of 
members of thin t ri 1 h+- would tie interesting^ n> few of the other numerous visitor* In Kilim* 
Njaro liavi' met with thorn, 

The mime '* Wamtorafabn *' i* not the name of a definite rate* but of various groups of 
outcasts Living in the Masai country. 

& THE PEOPLE OF MAHA&A&CAR. 

BEFORE beginning the coi^ulmul ion of the African Negroes we may conveniently turn aridt* 
i.o the is]mid. of Madagascar, us its dmmmuU people belong to a race which hitf no 
representatives oil the mmnkiid of Africa. Frulxmius has, it is true, | wanted to many 
resemlkTKos to Malay odium in some African tribes; and among the tbeorieh as to the 
affinities uf tSii^ 1-Hluli there is one which assigns to them a Milky origin. The L-videhre for 
this i*. howTWt r. hiiulo-itiute. But ii is now universally admiti^l that the p^plr of Madagascar 
an- Malaya 

Why Madagascar. which h -o dmo to Eiiat Africa imd is squmted from Malaysia In over 
:1 J«hi miles of M‘it, -should hi- iidjsdiilcd b) Malays k a puzzling problem. Hut the fuel 
is proved by the ply si ml diametera* the 3 angling** and the rant etas of the natives. Tho 
influence of intorjmxtuve with Afriemis and Arab- Jg apparent both on the jwwipb and on tlieir 
language. Hence efforts have been uiadi* to refute tlie theory of their Malay siim affinities 
Tims t'm.wfnrd has oadrAVnunad to explain the resemblances between ilie MfuUgOBCiir mid 
Malay languages by the influence of occasional castaways* and Wake has laid great stress on 
some points of personal similarity between the Malaga*! mid the East Africans 

IhU the evidence that Madajpsenr tm Ihh-u peopled by Malays is overwhelming. id though 
the date of the immigration ii tmcertmin h was, however. no doubt remote, since I he llova 
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in 1873 published a. catalogue of their kings; it enumerated thirty-sis. and the list was 
incomplete, This evidence «>f tradition is confirmed by philology; for ncvoniing to fund 11 * 
t lit fc Malagas* language has been derived fr> >1 Cl Em ancient Malay dialect. The modem 
languages of Malaysia contain many tSafiskrit wurth introduced by Hindu misisiwiiy n iiturie* 
before the Ctiritfiaii cm. lint according to Keane* whoso opinion on philological ijnest ions is 
weiglity* -i the Malagas l language is free from tiny foreign elements except n few Arabic terms 
of relatively recent introduction. It follow? tlui the Malay immigmuls must have arrived 
before the Hindus reached tin? Archipelago—11 lsi! if to say, rii least 2*000, but must probably 
3,CHKJ or even 4,000 years ago** 

Ethnogmphivully Madagascar can la* divided into three divUiona: un «a$teni tielr, occupied 
by the Timid, Tabaka, sind Betrimisarakn; n central belt, occupied by the Tamila or forast. 
tribes in the north, by thr Hetsileo mid Hova in the middle* and by the Ham In the south; 
j mil a western belt, which h the home of the Sakulava, who, aei^rdiug to Sibw, are divided 
into twenty-five tribes nr dnfl$. 

The Sending tribe during the greater part of this century has the IJoyii. who live in the 
cost-central purr of the island around the eapital—Antiutniiarivo. The name Hovn i? the name 
of the citizens or middle class of the tribe, in contmdistinctkm to the serf* and the imbles 
or Amir hum. The real tribal name is Autaiuierijia. nr '"people of tmeriiW the proving in 
whitl 1 thev dwell. The Hova art? the xuns?[ intelligent nice in Madagascar, and are remiirkuhlft 
for their welWhupd heath. high foreheads and Kuropemi expression of cmintewnce. 

The following description of the Itova In Kills has been approved m correct by SJbrce: 
+*The pOThrmls were always well shaped, even when the space between the eyebrows at id hair, 
as in pome few instances, was comi»nitivcly narrow. The eyes were never large and projecting* 
hqt clear and bright, and the eyebrows well defined without 1 m; eng heavy* The iiom was 
Fre»piently mjui]iue and firm; it was, however, more freqm ntly stmigJit T ami sometimes shorl 
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and broad. without fulfils sit tb<? end. tUeir lips ; uul *U' bt, - v 

mm )**& niL.I muuL but often tliin. ami . IpWOT W 6 m^Y F*ff»S 

(possibly frinn suuff-tulrinij)- with stout curling upper lip. Ibwr eyes are ikrk lim» r "«'l . t 

jt*t black. The style of features seems to murit the Itovas much more distinctly Uian colour 

CM> Thfe description Is mid to Ik* applicable to most of the Eastern and Control Malawi, 
except that they w darker in colour than the llova. For example, the lictrileo, trim live to 

ttu . eomh Of the Hqvii, are described a* almost black, awl .&«' rwpacts also approximating 

„u.re t,j 11)0 XegTO tvj*. Thu? Sbiw describe* tfae Betoitoo tts lurgw, um» 
taller, the men to-ing on a» average 6 IV-h high. “The ftui-M is low ami broad, the nose 
Hatter mid the lips thicker than those of their ^mqiuoors [the lloras], whilst their liuir is 
invariable crisp mid woolly. Xo pure BetfileO is to be met with having fin* alaootb hmg hair 
nf the lima?. In this. us in other points, then- is a very clear departure hum dm Malayutt 
tviw." The Betsileo are said to be quite os skilful ami industrious us the Hova, hut b» v< * 
W, jwiwers of organisation and concerted action ; for they are quarrelsome, tmd dnmkermcs? is 

very prevalent. .... 

* The Bam. the southern tribe iu the eastern belt, is one of the most primitive races in 

Madagascar. Richardson^ description of ito> tribe is worth quoting, ns the Bara have beeu loss 
altered bv foreign and European ittflueucea during the past three centuries than the llova: 

.. Among the Bora the hair is done up into knobs of Iht, wus. and whitening, numbering bom 

ten to om* hundred and twenty ; mail oik 
the miwn » chignon of the >aine 
materials, about the £L*c of or huger 
thkia a !Tieketr-huU; ouch knob i~ itn- 
] meted again ht the eLlaer* and nil have 
tin? rtiicr of n hard m is hikll. On hi* 
forehead or temples he ourivs hi~ large 
charm or round shell, about the size of 
a cixwn-pioce, called a /Starm* Bound 
his neck he rames a number of beads 
of various efr.e* and k fow small wooden 
clairnifL In his ears kc will have rings 
or pieties of wood, Sometimes sticking 
in live lube of the ear, uiid sometlines 
hanging down like- anr-drops* Hanging 
ro-mid Ilia mrcks mid resting cm his Invtet, 
Ik* c^in'iia circular charm about 0 laches 
lutsg, covered with innumerable small 
bend^ with two or more long ones at the 
end. The stock of I m gun, a flint-lock, 
obtained frotp the traders ora tie.- roost, 
is covered with hrnss4iended tmils varying 
in number from forty to two hundred 
and twenty. Ilh spear-bi^ids—for lie 
generally carries two or more - airc very 
bright and well tempered; and in tlw 
shaft, or where the ^lioft is inserted in 
the bend. rings of brn$$ uru hi irked in. 
Ilk hch and powder-hum, lair* cartridge- 
Ijos and tinder-tin* ks are drvtmiU'd with 
IF-Mttu. bnu^hcodcd naili, eileh one the sfike of 

it dfcilliiig. 1 (oj aging from the shoulder* 
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mid rating on hi> right *idt\ lift carries his senrf of eliarm* Hound ldn tuintf he wetuns a few 
yards of doth, coloured nr plain. Siting on Ids gnti mv a p r iir of *uinlnK And thus equip] wl 
lie ttrtndi ready for any fight-” 

The Ikcmgo may be cited ns one "f the tril*es which Imvo managed to maintain it t- 
iudtqieiideiice ; for The Hovn Iulvc not l^en abb to conquer the whole island* jus &mne uf the 
tri^s occupy impregnable pf>aitii5jte + Thus the people of Ikon go live on (he top nf :l plateau 
five miles long; with precipitous titles, up which there is only one narrow umt difficult useful ; 
and as the plateau is well watered. mid contains large rice-fields, it is idf-*upiw>rtmg. 

The whole of the western side of .Madagascar is occupied by about. twenty-five \ ribes* 
grouped together ns the tfafeahvva, who Indore the nineteenth century were the ruling race in 
Mmtagascar* The i*eople luive been less iiiflueueed by Kuropesan runl Arab intercourse iliaii 
the eastern tribes; and they approach nearer to the African type than the ll,ova P Some nF 
the i tip such m I be Anti-Ham, probably contain a pnqmJidentnre oF Xegro bleud- It i< Mated 
that this Negro element tins Iwarn imminent by slavery; hut probably it wna maiidv due 
to the absorption of survivors from f Hiies of Negro aborigines Thai the original inluduTauts 
uf the Horn province were Bantu is suggested by their name of Vn^iuibn, which h identical 

with that of the Ea/„hnhu who 
ill tal ked Mombasa in the sixteenth 
century. 

The culture: uf the Malagasi is* 
more uniform I him their physical 
characters* I." lathing among nil the 
tribes consists mainly of cot too or 
grass fabrics or 11 Wk-dutli. pre- 
j mred, ns in Uganda, by locating 
of kirk with a wooden 
mullet + One striking difference I rum 
the East African tribes b the fact 
Him git mu a its of skin* and leather 
ni'it never used Before the island 
fell Under Eurr+pi'iin influence tint 
UatJLiiial dre&a was a loin-dor h. 
reaching with men to the knees 
and with women to the miklei. 

The ornaments Worn are rings 
of hmss and silver on the arm* 
lingers or in the nose. The Huka- 
kiiu wear the African ear-phig. 
1 races of tattooing occur among 
the Bekilco.p wlm thus adorn fche 
ueck iiiitl breast. The teeth are 
generally left untouched, but some 
of the forest trilm slain alternate 
teeth jet black* 

The original Weapons were 
javelin*, arrow*, as id tho Makysian 
blow-tubes, all of which an? still m 
tup in the humor; hut Firearms 
are now pmethrally universal 

11 ie houses nrc oblong in Bhaj*?, 
toe«> r* tk* E je a w. The waits are of led day or of 
wire nr a umt «». timber phmks. The roof b of 
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LI Hitch nr pbiuglra; it k a i«gt' 
pitched gable. niirj dtp* not re#t 
on the wnlk. but on a cent ml 
ridge-pok\ H-upporEcd by three 
vert icikl j kj] t >110 l-J lamcterist ic 
feature of tho house* 1 # t.iurt The 
timbers nf tin? gftble-tiiuk contmtie 
up war 1 1 beyond the ridge, and 
the pmjwtiDg ends me curved or 
decorated by uoixkii figures* The 
lengt 1 1 of the * hiuinas ,T 
varies front Jilunst 1 fn mU|j to 
10 nr 12 feet in sum© of the 
old |minces. 

All the tribes are Agricul¬ 
turist^ nnd inosr of them have 
caiitle. s-heep, pigs, nod poidfciy* 

The main food of the Eastern 
Malagiiti is s ice, which is grown 
by the dd of extensive irrigation. 

Amongst other points in which 
the Sakukva approach nearer to 
the East Africans thini do the 
Hovu fc that the sweet potato 
and cassava replace rice tts the 
national food. 

The chief nd nitric* sire 
weaving, especially gm?-$ unit*, 
hasket-mnking, and metal¬ 
work tag. wliich include the 
maimfactnre of filigree ornii- 
inems, lb minus is largely used 
for domestic vessels and 
appliance#* 

The system of internal com¬ 
munications is more organised 
than uh the mainland* Peo|i!e 
qf An y importance travel in a 
imkniiuin. or [nlnujamt* bonie 
bv four [lortera, who. on level ground, trot at the rate of six mile# ah hour. Ltigjpigr 1# 
carried In- porter*, but not on the head, ns in a*»l in East Africa, Imt on tin* wul# of :l 
fHik- resting on the abouHer, ns in Abyssinia. The larger rivers are navigated by owwe* made 
f n ,i„ Itullimrii tree trunks, On the const the jino[»le use boats made nf plank* sewn together 
with ]*atm lilm', or canoes which* a# in Malaysia. me Isilmu'wl by outrigger?-. 

The original religion of Muda-gascsr "H. 4 idolatry ftivl aiiotsftoi-wonjhij*. 
remain, esjK-oiaUv of tile latter, iu the elnltnratt' funeral rites. The simplest type of burin I is 
mer with among the Tanala, who wrap the corpse lu matting and throw n into a large pit. 
Curtins, made either from plank* i»r from a flection <d a cane**, are u«-tl by tribes, such 

ti* the ^akolfivo, whose custoiDs arc espociidly remarkably owing £■> iht* din-vt warship of 1 jl- 
former kings- The tfftkalnva funerals used to !*> Bwtitn|«ni«l hy human snaffle**, the fjotfraa 
bciuis buried in ilm grave with tin* corpse, wane small relics nf which, plaeed in tin* liollow 
tooth uf a crocodile, are preserved in a sacred house at Mujiinga, on the north-west coast. 


if Hi Tmjiphfi 

X WFni IN’UtrXA- 


INIZ. v.ri.Lr, 


I*. Trace# of both 
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The Nova tombs are vaults of four huge sdahs of rock, and over the stone Tomb of a king is 
built a xmodeii house, provided with money, dre&ae*. and furniture. On |h)3c* round Hi* 
ordinary tomb are i placed the skulls and horns of flu: cattle IdUed at the funeral fraud. Tt 
lm.fi been Wait'd that the Huva kings are burled in a silver lutvas which* like (ho ciun^ 
codin id the Snkaluva. may lie n mnimsL-cnee of a time when catniea played a larger jmit in 
(lie life of the people than they do in iliidngti^cair. 

Circumcision wu^ oner geneml. but turn fallen into disuse, owing to the hprosid of Chris* 
tiniiity: when the rite i> jieiforumd, it Li done quietly. without the old ceremoniesimd fi-siivsil^ 
The joUtiral organisation of the vuutitr y ladore The French tweugmtion was n limited 
monarchy; The Iasi ttow ^oveiingr^ were queens. who^c consorts were umnimiUv prime 
ministers- but wove the nctual rulers. Slavery wim prevalent until recently, and the nation wn* 
divided into three — the nobles, the virions or Hovn, unci I lie svrlk 

The liingimgft. m wo have seen, £& a primitive dialect of Malay* with some intermixture 
of A ruble and SimhilL The pnv*oml names, wtikh are of cumbrous length, afford ilet illiint ration 
of the system of ^ ugghitination;" which .differs altogether from that of the Bantu Lmguage. 
The Tuxtties consist of a firing of words united into one. Thus I hr saered imim; of the famous 
<|uecn Runicvaloini un- BatkidoiiaiiitriluiHnisaiH>uiinii'-rimi. which is interpreted hy Si]nee as “The 
simple ime for child) ef the prime hi the heart of Jmerinu/ 1 


Tite until Of ]h iwMiE«l la Mr. £IftWftli AwWlt, nf A tLEnnn tiling, fra- pli&E uf tjf** tc|JK*1&«4 <m 

|m(T^ 517(4"^ 2>e P 2SL Ariuaivwlirdgnreia &l*« k m;nJ a 1u lYtfcrtor EciJif* iht eminent AntUm[ffltDght r for 

ihif ua* tTJsuh: <s| Ms- wtU knatrb bcok P M+UI IVnt o,u'E IYj^EiE.” 
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